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The Institution Calendar 
1913 


September 24, Wednesday, Autumn Term begins; Entrance 
Examinations at 8 a.m.; applicants for admission meet 
the Faculty at 9 a.m. 

September 25, Thursday, Recitations begin 

September 27, Saturday, Examination of Delinquents 

September 30, Tuesday, Opening Address by Professor 
Anderson 

November 1, Saturday, Examination of Delinquents 

November 27-December 1, Thursday to Monday, Thanks- 
giving Recess 

December 11, Thursday, Selection of Electives 

December 19-23, Friday to Tuesday, Examinations 

December 23-January 5, 1914, Tuesday to Monday evening, 
Recess 

1914 


January 6, Tuesday, Winter Term begins 

January 29, Thursday, Day of Prayer for Colleges 

February 7, Saturday, Examination of Delinquents 

February 22, Sunday, Washington’s Birthday 

February 27, Friday, Selection of Electives 

March 11-14, Wednesday to Saturday, Examinations 

March 14-23, Saturday afternoon to Monday, Recess 

March 23, Monday, Senior Class presents Theses 

March 24, Tuesday, Spring Term begins 

April 19, Sunday, Patriots’ Day 

May 9, Saturday, Examination of Delinquents 

May 14, Thursday, Selection of Electives and Thesis Topics 

June 3-6, Wednesday to Saturday, Examinations 

June 7, Sunday, Baccalaureate Sermon by President Horr 

June 8-10, Monday to Wednesday, Exercises of Anniversary 
Week 

June 11, Thursday, Eighty-ninth Anniversary of the Institu- 
tion; close of the Academic Year 

September 23, Wednesday, Autumn Term begins; Entrance 
Examinations at 9 a.M.; applicants for admission meet 
the Faculty at 9 a.m. 

September 24, Thursday, Recitations begin 
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September 26, Saturday, Examination of Delinquents 

September 29, Tuesday, Opening Address by Professor 
Donovan 

October 31, Saturday, Examination of Delinquents 

November 26-30, Thursday to Monday, Thanksgiving Recess 

December 10, Thursday, Selection of Electives 

December 18-22, Friday to Tuesday, Examinations 

December 22-January 4, 1915, Tuesday evening to Monday 
evening, Recess 


The 
Newton Theological Justitution 


Introduction 


The Newton Theological Institution began in September, 
1913, its eighty-ninth year as a Baptist school of theology. 
It entered originally upon its work in the autumn of 1825 as 
the result of a conviction at that time that the Baptist denomi- 
nation should train its own ministry. From the outset the 
policy of Trustees and Faculty has been to maintain a school 
of high grade, to emphasize the place of the Bible as the founda- 
tion of instruction, and to add courses from time to time to meet 
current needs. 

The catalogue of the seminary is intended to show from year 
to year what is actually taking place. It is not a programme 
for the future, but a record for the present. Newton has at- 
tached to itself a training school for Christian workers in Boston 
that has had a successful history of twenty years. It has 
enlarged seminary activities on the hill by a Summer School 
“session in the month of June. Special attention is called to 
the variety of the courses offered in the autumn term of the 
present year, and to the opportunities for training and Christian 
service that are offered to students in Boston and vicinity, 
as well as in the Institution itself. 


The Board of Crustees 


The Board of Trustees consists of forty-eight members, 
elected for four years, and is divided into four classes, one class 
retiring from service each year. To supply the vacancy thus 
occasioned an election is annually made of six members by the 
existing Board, of three by the Northern Baptist Education 
Society, and three by The Society of Alumni of The Newton 
Theological Institution. 


CLASS I 1910—1914 


Trustees elected by the Board of Trustees: 
Rev. Francis W. Bakeman, Chelsea 


Rev. Thomas E. Bartlett, Pawtuxet, R. I. 
Rev. John S. Lyon, Holyoke 
Rev. Charles H. Moss, Malden 
Rev. Fred M. Preble, Auburn, Me. 
Rev. Charles H. Watson, Belmont 
Trustees elected by the Northern Baptist Education Society: 
Mr. D. W. Abercrombie, Worcester 
Rev. Millard F. Johnson, Rock 
Rev. Edmund F. Merriam, Boston 


Trustees elected by The Society of Alumni: 


Rev. Woodman Bradbury, Cambridge 
Rev. George Bullen, Newton Centre 
Rev. Frank Rector, Pawtucket, R. I. 


CLASS II 1911—1915 
Trustees elected by the Board of Trustees: 


Mr. Dwight Chester, Newton Centre 
Mr. Joseph L. Colby, Newton Centre 
Mr. Moses Grant Edmands, Chestnut Hill 
Rev. Irving B. Mower, Waterville, Me. 
Mr. Albert L. Scott, Newton Centre 
Rev. Edward P. Tuller, Allston 
Trustees elected by the Northern Baptist Education Society: 
Mr. E. Nelson Blake, Arlington 
Rev. William H. P. Faunce, Providence, R. I. 
Mr. Eugene N. Foss, Jamaica Plain 
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Trustees elected by The Society of Alumni: 


Rev. Henry F. Colby, Dayton, Ohio 
Rev. John R. Gow, West Somerville, Mass. 
Rev. Charles H. Spalding, Brookline 


CLASS III 1912—1916 
Trustees elected by the Board of Trustees: 


Rev. Alfred W. Anthony, Lewiston, Me. 
Rev. Thomas S. Barbour, Wollaston 

Rev. Franklin G. McKeever, Newport, R. I. 
Mr. Charles Edward Prior, Hartford, Conn. 
Mr. Edward E. Stevens, Arlington 


Trustees elected by the Northern Baptist Education Society: 


Mr. William E. Blodgett, Woburn 

Mr. Thomas B. Griggs, Brookline 

Mr. Henry H. Kendall, Newton Centre 
Trustees elected by The Society of Alumni: 

Rev. Austen K. de Blois, Brookline 

Rev. Clifton D. Gray, Chicago, IIl. 

Rev. Charles L. White, New York, N. Y. 


CLASS IV 1913—1917 
Trustees elected by the Board of Trustees: 


Mr. Dudley P. Bailey, Everett 

Mr. Henry T. Bailey, North Scituate 

Mr. Emery B. Gibbs, Brookline 

Rev. George E. Horr, Newton Centre 

Mr. George C. Whitney, Worcester 

Rev. Nathan E. Wood, Arlington 

Trustees elected by the Northern Baptist Education Society: 

Mr. George E. Briggs, Lexington 

Rev. Maurice A. Levy, Newton Centre 

Mr. Oliver M. Wentworth, Boston 


Trustees elected by The Society of Alumni: 
Rev. Thomas D. Anderson, Brookline 
Rev. Henry M. King, Providence, R. I. 
Rev. O. C. S. Wallace, Montreal, Canada 
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Officers of the Board 


Rev. Charles H. Watson, President, Belmont 
Rev. Edward P. Tuller, Secretary, Allston, Boston 
Mr. Albert L. Scott, Treasurer, 60 Federal Street, Boston 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Dudley P. Bailey Millard F. Johnson 
Francis W. Bakeman Henry H. Kendall 
Woodman Bradbury Edmund F. Merriam 
Emery B. Gibbs Albert L. Scott 
George E. Horr Edward P. Tuller 


Charles H. Watson 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


George E. Briggs Edward E. Stevens 

Dwight Chester O. M. Wentworth 
AUDITORS 

M. Grant Edmands Elmer E. Silver 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


George E. Horr Frederick L. Anderson 
John M. English Winfred N. Donovan 
Charles R. Brown Henry K. Rowe 


Richard M. Vaughan 


EXAMINING COMMITTEE 


Herbert J. White William C. Poland 
Arthur J. Roberts Fred M. Preble 
N. A. Merritt, Jr. William A. Davison 


COMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


George E. Horr M. Grant Edmands 
Albert L. Scott 


FINANCIAL SECRETARY 


Charles Hubbard Spalding 
Ford Building, Boston 


The Faculty 


GEORGE EDWIN HORR 
President and Professor of Church History 
President’s House 


JOHN MAHAN ENGLISH 


Professor of Homuiletics and Pastoral Duties 
Bradford Court 


CHARLES RUFUS BROWN 
Professor of Biblical Interpretation, Old Testament 
10 Chase Street 


SAMUEL SILAS CURRY 
Acting Professor of Elocution 
Pierce Building, Boston 


JESSE BURGESS THOMAS 


Professor Emeritus of Church History 
Newark, N. J. 


FREDERICK LINCOLN ANDERSON 
Professor of Biblical Interpretation, New Testament 
169 Homer Street 


WINFRED NICHOLS DONOVAN 
Associate Professor in the Biblical Departments 
On leave of absence 


HENRY KALLOCH ROWE 
Assistant Professor of Church History, Lecturer in Sociology, 
and Librarian 
159 Warren Street 


RICHARD MINER VAUGHAN 
Professor of Christian Theology 
115 Parker Street 
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JAMES PERCIVAL BERKELEY 
Instructor in the Biblical Departments 
169 Cypress Street 


ALBERT EDWARD BAILEY 


Instructor in Pedagogy 
21 Lake Avenue 


EARLE BENNETT CROSS 


Instructor in the Old Testament 
6 Sturtevant Hall 


AUSTEN KENNEDY DE BLOIS 


Instructor in Religious Psychology 
Brookline 


WILLIAM JACOB CLOUES 
Alva Woods Assistant Librarian 
24 Ripley Street 
KARL ALBERT MANSFIELD 


Superintendent of Burldings and Grounds 
65 Parker Street 


Telephone 53-M Newton South 


Faculty in order of appointment, except the President 


Graduates of the Class of 1913 


With the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
Thomas Jefferson Cate (Bates College), 
Pastor Baptist Church, Chester, N. H. 


Leonard Harris Crandall (Acadia University), 
Pastor Baptist Church, Bear River, N. S. 


Allan David Creelman (Brown University), 
Pastor Baptist Church, North Grafton, Mass. 


John Newton Garst (Carson and Newman College), 
Paston Baptist Church, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Frank Bradley Haggard (William Jewell College), 
Pastor Baptist Church, Livermore Falls, Me. 


Jesse Buell Jenkins (La Grange College), 
Professor of Mathematics and Physics, Virginia Union 
University, Richmond, Va. 


Ernest Leslie Jones (Union Christian College), 
Pastor Chase Memorial Baptist Church, Springfield, Mass. 


Samuel Lindsay, Pastor Congregational Church, Bristol, R. I. 


John Moore Maxwell (Colby College), 
Pastor Baptist Church, Fairfax, Vt. 


Charles Francis Potter (Bucknell University), 
Pastor Baptist Church, Mattapan, Mass. 


Hans Herbert Rohrbach (Sidcup College), 
Pastor Baptist Church, Hartland, Me. 


Clifton Henry Walcott (Brown University), 
Pastor Baptist Church, Sharon, Mass. 


Clarence Lincoln Wheaton (Bates College), 
Pastor Baptist Church, Mount Vernon, Me. 


Hubert Arthur Wright (University of Michigan), Boston, Mass. 


Without the Degree 
Adrian Theodore June, Pastor Baptist Church, Westbrook, Me. 


John Aldorous Tidd (Colby College), 
Pastor Baptist Church, Merrimac, Mass. 


II 


Register of Students 
Candidates for Degree of Master of Theology 


Not in Residence 


Henry Rosebrook Boyer, Fairoille, N. B. 
University of New Brunswick; The Newton Theological Institution, B.D., 
I9Il. 


Thesis: The Church and the Workingman. 


Ernest Luther Converse, Meredith, N. H. 
New Hampshire College, 1906; The Newton Theological Institution, B.D., 
IQII. 
Thesis: Jesus’ Teachings on the Family, and their Modern 
Application. 
Ernest Wentworth Dow, West Medway 


Colgate University, 1909; McCune College, Ph.D., 1893; The Newton 
Theological Institution, B.D., 1911. 


Thesis: Are the Social Standards of Jesus in Harmony with 
Modern Sociology ? 


Milton Ernest Fish, Duluth, Minn. 
Harvard University, 1898; The Newton Theological Institution, B.D., 
19OI. 


Thesis: The Justification for Baptist Churches in the Light 
of Present Conditions. 


George Herbert Holt, Barre, Vt. 
Ottawa University, 1907; The Newton Theological Institution, B.D., 1910. 


Thesis: The Worldwide Acceptance of Jesus Christ the 
Solution of all Social Problems. 


Miles Franklin McCutcheon, St. John, N..B. 
Acadia University, 1909; The Newton Theological Institution, B.D., 1911. 


Thesis: The Church and the Workingman. 


Robert Henry Pratt, River Falls, W1s. 
nadia! of Minnesota, 1905; The Newton Theological Institution, B.D., 
1908. 


Thesis: The New Testament Conceptions of the Christian 
Church and its Work. 
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Charles Horace Wheeler, Somerset 
Brown University, 1882; The Newton Theological Institution, B.D., 1910. 


Thesis: Christian Faith in Jewish Form, a Study of the 
Book of Revelation. 


Jonas Hamilton Woodsum, East Milton 
The Newton Theological Institution, B.D., 1910. 


Thesis: The Theology of Schleiermacher. 


Graduate Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity 
Not in Residence 
Oren Nelson Bean, Cavendish, Vt. 


Brown University, 1898; The Newton Theological Institution, 1gor. 


Thesis: The Virgin Birth. 


William Byron Bezanson, Glace Bay, N. S. 
Acadia University, 1894; The Newton Theological Institution, 1899. 


Thesis: The Lord’s Supper. 

William Ernest Lombard, Andover 
Colby University, 1893; The Newton Theological Institution, 1896. 
Thesis: The Synoptic Problem. 

Selden Rufus McCurdy, Mandalay, Burma 
Acadia University, 1893; The Newton Theological Institution, 1899. 
Thesis: A Comparison of Pauline and Modern Missionary 

Methods. 

William Hartsor Woodall, Clyde, N.C. 
Arkansas Institute, 1885; The Newton Theological Institution, 1898. 
Thesis: The Epistle to the Hebrews. 


Gndergraduate Students 
The Senior Class — Class of 1914 
Archibald Guinness Adams, Hanyang, China 41 Farwell Hall 


Denison University, 1911. 
Chester James Armstrong, Hampden Highlands, Me. 
26 Farwell Hall 


George Theodore Baker, Richmond, Va. 42 Braeland Ave. 


Furman University. 
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Herbert Fred’k Cawthorne, Leominster 36 Farwell Hall 
Brown University, 1911. 

Arthur Hunt Chute, Wolfville, N. S. 
Acadia University, 1910. 30 Sturtevant Hall 


Arthur Woodbury Clifford, Cambridge g Sturtevant Hall 


Crozer Theological Seminary. 


Robert Martin DeVault, Jonesboro, Tenn. 
Carson and Newman College, 1910. 27 Sturtevant Hall 


Clarence Morrison Fogg, Methuen 15 Sturtevant Hall 
Colby College. 

Warren Clifford Goodwin, Grasmere, N. H. 102 Ripley St. 
Brown University, Colby College. 


Arthur Kenneth Herman, Dartmouth, N.S. 
Dalhousie College, 1911; A.M., Acadia 
University, 1912. 6 Sturtevant Hall 


Isaac Higginbotham, Dorchester 163 Cypress St. 
Colby College, 1911. 


Herbert Eugene Levoy, Star Lake, N. Y. 26 Farwell Hall 


University of Rochester. 


Herbert Collins Long, Denver, Col. 15 Sturtevant Hall 
William Jewell College, 1910; Brown University, A.M., 1912. 
Alfred Debble Mason, Hamilton, N. Y. 27 Pleasant St. 


Theological Seminary of Colgate University. 


Harvey John Moore, Rose Hill, Iowa 177 Cypress St. 
Des Moines College, 191. 


Chester Jay Underhill, Melrose Highlands Weymouth 
William Jewell College, 1911. 


Guy Linwood Vannah, Rockland, Me. 22 Farwell Hall 
Boston Bible School and Ransom Institute, 1911. 
Howard Abner Welch, North Attleboro 26 Farwell Hall 


Bates College, 1912. 


The Middle Class — Class of 1915 
Aubrey Sterling Bishop, Berwick, N.S. 33 Farwell Hall 
Acadia University, 1913. 
Edward Milton Addison 


Bleakney, Wolfville, N.S. 33 Farwell Hall 
Acadia University, 1913. 
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Richard Ernest Corum, Riddleton, Tenn. 
Carson and Newman College, 1911. 27 Sturtevant Hall 


William Henry Cutler, Carthage, Lil. 21 Farwell Hall 
Denison University, 1912; A.M., 1913. 

Frederick Milton Derwacter, Huntington, W. Va. 
Denison University, 1912. 34 Farwell Hall 

Frank Russell Doleman, Allendale, N.S. 175 Cypress St. 
Acadia University. 


Frederick William French, Springfield, 18 Sturtevant Hall 


Richard Jacob Inke, Nova Odessa, Santo Paulo, Brazil 
Porto Alegre Seminary, Brazil; Rochester Theological 
Seminary, German Department. 4 Farwell Hall 
John Marcus Kester, King’s Mountain, N.C. 
Wake Forest College, 1912. 23 Farwell Hall 
Morris Mills Leonard, Warren, Pa. 18 Sturtevant Hall 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Francis Penley Manley, McMinnville, Ore. 6 Farwell Hall 
McMinnville College, 1912. 


Leslie Bates Moss, Malden 41 Farwell! Hall 
Denison University, Ig1t. 
Harry Evan Owings, Baltimore, Md. 24 Farwell Hall 


Richmond College, 1912. 


Thomas Sherrard Roy, Campbellton, N. B. 5 Farwell Hall 
Acadia University, 1911; A.M., 1912. 


Chellis Vielle Smith, Deerfield Centre, N. H. 
Colby College. 42 Farwell Hall 
Arthur Sheridan Westneat, Prahran, Victoria, Australia 
Georgetown College, 1911; A.M., 1912. 32 Farwell Hall 
Fred Ellsworth Wolf, Toledo, Ohio 31 Farwell Hall 
Denison University, 1912. 
Emery Johnson Woodall, Clyde, N.C. 23 Farwell Hall 


Wake Forest College, 1911. 


Christopher Columbus Young, Hubbard, Tex. 135 Langley Rd. 
Louisiana Baptist College, 1895. 


Donald Fletcher, Fitzwilliam, N. H. 
Gordon School. 
Ernest Ambrose Trites, Moncton, N. B. 


Colby College. 12 Sturtevant Hall 
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The Junior Class — Class of 1916 


Allan Hutchinson Bissell, East Brookfield, 1037 Beacon St. 
Clark College. 


Everett Stanley Burket, McMinnville, Ore. 
McMinnville College, 1913. 46 Farwell Hall 


James Russell Case, South Acton, 44 Farwell Hall 


Brown University, 1913. 


Benjamin Harvey Clark, Columbus, Ga., 


Mercer University, 1912. 12 Sturtevant Hall 
George Ferguson Finnie, Newton-on-Ayr, Scotland, 
Denison University, 1913. 63 Parker St. 
John Roy Fox, Melrose Highlands, 
Boston Bible School and Ransom Institute. 34 Farwell Hall 
Aaron Avery Gates, Blandford, N.S. 22 Lyman St. 
Oscaloosa College, 1911. 
Benjamin Malcolm Harris, Lowell 2 Farwell Hall 
Brown University, 1913. 
Burchard Abraham Hylton, Lyle, Wash. 25 Farwell Hall 
McMinnville College, 1913. 
Hansford Duncan Johnson, Montezuma, Ga. 10 Chase St. 
Mercer University, 1913. 
Talmage DeWitt King, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Carson and Newman College, 1912. 24 Sturtevant Hall 
James Lee Lewis, Quincy, Ill. 43 Farwell Hall 
Knox College, 1913. 
Mark Mohler, Los Angeles, Cal. 25 Farwell Hall 
Brown University, 1911; A.M., 1912. 
Pearl Judson Morris, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Franklin College, 1911. 173 Cypress St. 
Alonzo Robertson Pixley, Springfield 173 Cypress St. 
Springfield Y. M. C. A. College, 1911. 
William Judson Setzer, Johnson City, Tenn. 
Carson and Newman College, 1913. 24 Sturtevant Hall 
George Francis Sturtevant, Wamesit 42 Farwell Hall 
Colby College. 
Joseph Henry Vatcher, Boston 21 Sturtevant Hall 
Colgate University. 
Alva Vivien Woode, Charlestown 43 Farwell Hall 


Tufts College, 1913. 
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Andrew Young, Sangerville, Me. 24 Farwell Hall 
Colby College, 1913. 


George Stewart Campbell, Hampton Falls, N. H. 
32 Farwell Hall 
Zaprian Dimitre Vidoloff, Sofia, Bulgaria 
American Theological Institute, Samokov, 1912. g Sturtevant Hall 


Missionary Students 


By vote of the Trustees, young women looking forward to 
foreign missionary service, and recommended by the Woman’s 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, are admitted to class-room 
work in the Institution, under the direction of the Faculty. 

While they are pursuing their studies, they are resident in 
Hasseltine House, located near the Seminary grounds, and are 
under the immediate supervision of the Board of the Woman’s 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Society. 


Marian Czarina Mason, Rushford, N.Y. 


Jackson Sanatorium Training School for Nurses, 1908. 


Ethel Marion Smith, Malden 


State Normal School, Salem, 1908. 


Summary of Students 


By Classes 
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Maine : 
New Hampshire : 
Vermont ; 
Massachusetts 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Maryland 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
North Carolina 
Georgia . 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Ohio 

Indiana . 

Illinois 


Acadia University 

Bates College 

Brown University 

Carson and Newman College 
Clark College ; 
Colby College 

Colgate University 
Dalhousie College 

Denison University 

Des Moines College 
Franklin College . 

Furman University 
Georgetown College 
Harvard University 

Knox College : ; 
Louisiana enter College : 


iS) 
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By States and Countries 


Wisconsin . 
Minnesota . 
Iowa . 
Colorado 
California . 
Oregon 
Washington 
New Brunswick 
Nova Scotia 
Brazil . 
Scotland 
Bulgaria 
Australia 
Burma. 
China . 


By Colleges 
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McCune College : 
McMinnville College 

Mass. Institute of Technology 
Mercer University .. 
New Hampshire College . 
Oscaloosa College 

Ottawa University 

Richmond College 


Springfield Y. M. C. A. College 


Tufts College 
University of Minnesota . 


University of New Brunswick. 


University of Rochester . 
Wake Forest College 
William Jewell College 
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INSTITUTION AVENUE 


General Information 


Location and Buildings 


Newton Centre, the seat of the Institution, is seven miles 
from Boston, the fifth city of the country, with a population 
of 670,000, famous as the educational and cultural center of 
North America. Newton, one of its most beautiful suburbs, is 
sufficiently aside from the stir of business and society to offer 
the quiet needed for scholarly pursuits, yet near enough to 
allow the freest participation in the city’s intellectual life. 

The Newton Theological Institution is one of seven Protestant 
theological seminaries in or near the city. Harvard University, 
Boston University, and Tufts College are also at hand. 

Library facilities are unsurpassed. The thirty thousand 
books in the seminary library are supplemented by the Newton 
city library and by more than a million volumes in the Harvard 
University and Boston Public Libraries, and these again in the 
realm of theology by the General Theological Library of 
Boston with twenty thousand volumes. 

The historical and literary associations of Boston are of the 
greatest interest, and it is consequently the Mecca of many 
a tourist. On this account it is also a favorite convention city, 
and scarcely a week goes by without an important conference, 
social, educational, or religious. 

A city of two-thirds of a million inhabitants offers endless 
opportunity for missionary activity, and for the investigation 
of sociological problems. University settlements, the Salvation 
Army and institutional churches, the Associated Charities, in- 
dustrial schools, young people’s clubs, and the activities of the 
Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Society furnish channels 
for organized effort, and students are encouraged to share in 
this work as far as may be consistent with their obligations to 
the school. 

Lectures, addresses, and concerts follow each other in con- 
tinuous succession during the fall and winter. The weekly 
concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra offer the choicest 
means of musical cultivation; the art exhibitions of the museums, 
libraries and clubs are an esthetic privilege of the highest value; 
the schools of oratory give the student the opportunity of 
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studying elocution under the best masters; and the historical, 
social and religious advantages of the city constitute a liberal 
education in themselves. The day has passed when the modern 
minister can do without this broad training, and equip himself 
satisfactorily without the refinements for which Boston long 
ago won renown. . 

In Newton the seminary has an ideal location. It occupies 
the whole summit of one of the sightliest hills in eastern Massa- 
chusetts. Its beautiful campus, artistically adorned with trees 
and shrubs, and with a fringe of the old forest on its western 
ridge, offers the generous freedom of its fifty acres. From the 
hill there is an overlook of many miles across the wooded coun- 
try, dotted with the smaller cities, to the far New Hampshire 
heights crowned by Mount Monadnock on the north, and across 
the quieter expanse of the more rural Old Colony district on 
the south, while to the east one may descry the gilded dome of 
the State House and the slender shaft of Bunker Hill Monument. 

There are six principal buildings, conveniently arranged on 
the roomy hilltop. The comparatively new Hills Library occu- 
pies the site of the original Mansion House, well known to those 
familiar with Newton fifty years ago. It is near the center of 
the campus, with the dormitories Farwell and Sturtevant Halls 
on either side. Beyond Farwell Hall toward the north on the 
brow of the hill is Colby Hall, which contains the lecture rooms, 
the chapel, and the President’s office. Beyond Sturtevant Hall 
to the south is the gymnasium. Sturtevant Hall has been en- 
tirely refitted within a few years, including shower-baths in the 
basement. On the east side of the quadrangle in the rear of the 
Library is the President’s house, a modern brick structure in 
the colonial style. Carefully laid out walks and drives, tennis 
courts, and a new athletic field adapted to baseball and football, 
furnish ample opportunities for exercise. On such a site and 
with such accommodations there can hardly fail to be, as there 
always has been, a cheerful and profitable community life. 

To reach Newton Centre, the visitor should take one of the 
frequent trains at the South Station, Boston, which require 
twenty to twenty-five minutes for the run; or should take a 
Newton Boulevard electric car at the Subway and change to 
a Lake Street-Newton Highlands car. This method requires 
less than an hour. Newton Centre should be differentiated 
sharply from Newton or Newtonville or any other of the numer- 
ous Newtons. 
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The Admission of Students 


The Institution, through its Trustees, is under the supervision 
of the Baptist churches of New England. It is intended to 
prepare students for the Christian ministry in Baptist churches, 
but representatives of any Christian denomination may be 
admitted upon approval of the Faculty, and students who are 
able to comply with the terms of admission may be received, 
though they plan to enter some other of the modern public 
activities of the Christian Church. 


The Institution will receive as students such persons only 
as give evidence to the Faculty of possessing suitable character, 
attainments and qualifications, and of being influenced by proper 
motives in seeking theological instruction. They are expected 
to present ordination papers, a license to preach, or a vote of 
the church to which they belong, approving their purpose to 
take a theological course. 


Students are admitted to membership in the seminary and 
to the occupancy of rooms in the dormitories on condition that 
their conduct in word and act in the buildings and on the 
grounds is becoming a minister of the Gospel. 


The courses of study are designed for those who have com- 
pleted a regular college course and have obtained a degree 
upon graduation. Students for the-ministry are advised to 
pursue the B.A. course, as on the whole the best adapted to 
ministerial training. Students who have completed a college 
course and have received some other degree than B.A. will be 
admitted. 

Those who are not graduates must approve themselves to 
the Faculty, by examination or otherwise, as qualified to pursue 
the course successfully. Correspondence will bring the neces- 
sary information on this point. 

Students who desire, at the beginning of their Junior year, to 
enter at once upon the course which leads to the Degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity, must come prepared in Greek. They 
should have an accurate knowledge of the inflection and of the 
general principles of the syntax of the Greek language, and 
should be able to translate the Anabasis of Xenophon or the 
New Testament with accuracy and reasonable facility. 

Students who desire the B.D. course, but are not prepared 
in Greek, will be given an opportunity at the beginning of the 
Junior year to make good their deficiency in the beginners’ 
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Greek class. In this case an additional elective, other than‘ in 
the New Testament, is required in the Senior year. : 

The course which leads to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
on graduation (see page 53) is recommended to students as 
the best. Men desiring to omit Greek may elect other courses 
in place of Greek studies, and may receive a diploma at the 
end of the whole course. 

All students who enter the Junior class are expected to be 
familiar with the English Bible, and especially with the historical 
books. They are urged to devote as much time as possible 
during the summer preceding their entrance to a thorough 
mastery of an outline of the contents of these books. 


Advanced Standing 


Applicants for advanced standing will be required to pass an 
examination in the studies that have been pursued by the class 
they wish to enter, but students honorably dismissed from 
other theological institutions will be admitted to the same 
standing as they have had in those institutions, provided they 
have previously completed a college course or its equivalent. 
Such students must produce testimonials of their good standing 
and regular dismission before they can be received. In special 
cases students who present certificates for theological work 
completed in college will receive credit for corresponding courses 
at this Institution. 

The Institution gives full credit for equivalents of Newton 
courses taken at Acadia University with satisfactory standing. 

The Institution has entered into an agreement with Brown 
University whereby men who take certain courses at Brown 
and attain the grade of C, or pass a successful examination at 
Newton, will be credited toward graduation in theology as 
follows: university studies in Biblical Literature and History, 
courses I, 2 (see catalogue of Brown University) — 132 hours; 
courses 13, 17, 18, 14, 19, 20 — 112 hours; courses 7-12 — 108 
hours; in English, course 7 — 33 hours; in all, 385 hours out of 
a grand total of 1,452 for the whole theological course. 


Special Students 


The President and Faculty are authorized, in their discretion, 
to admit to the classes of the Institution special students not 
candidates for degrees who in their opinion are capable of 
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profiting by the instruction given in the Institution. Such 
students upon the completion of their special course may be 
granted a certificate covering the work done. Special students 
are expected to attend regularly the courses for which they 
have entered. 

Entrance examinations will be held in Colby Hall, Wednes- 
day, September 23, 1914, beginning at nine o’clock. Appli- 
cants should present themselves at that time for examination. 

Students will also be admitted at the beginning of the Winter 
and Spring terms. See Calendar, page 3. 


The Gordon School 


The Institution has under its oversight in Boston this train- 
ing school for Christian workers. Suitable instruction is pro- 
vided for young men and women, to enable them to become 
pastor’s assistants, Sunday school workers, church visitors, and 
missionaries, either in the city or abroad. 

One hundred and thirteen students are enrolled this current 
year. Many of them are assisting the Baptist City Mission 
Society in religious and social service. A special bulletin of 
the Gordon School may be obtained by addressing the Dean, 
Rev. N. R. Wood, The Gordon School, Clarendon and Mont- 
gomery Streets, Boston, Mass. 


The Curriculum by Departments 
Old Westament Interpretation 


Proressor Brown, AssociaATE Proressor Donovan, 
Dr. Cross anp Mr. BERKELEY. 
(For courses 1-8, see pages 34-38; 9-20a, pages 43-49.) 

For the year 1913-14 Professor Donovan is studying in Ger- 
many and traveling in Europe and the East. During his 
absence his courses for the Junior Class are conducted by Mr. 
Berkeley; those for the Middle Class by Professor Brown, 
while six courses in Exegesis are offered by Doctor Cross. 
The courses of the Department are printed as they are regularly 
given, footnotes explaining the adaptation to the special 
conditions of 1913-14. 

1. Elements of the Hebrew language. Autumn term, three 
hours a week; Junior class. Professor Brown. 

2. Interpretation of Old Testament historical books. 
Autum term, three hours a week; Junior class. Professor 
Donovan.* 

3. Grammatical study of Hebrew prose. Winter term, four 
hours a week; Junior class. Professor Brown. 

4. Interpretation of Old Testament prophetical books. 
Winter term, four hours a week; Junior class. Professor 
Donovan.* 

6. Exegesis of II Kings; special hermeneutics for poetry and 
prophecy. Spring term, four hours a week; Junior class. 
Professor Brown. 

7. Interpretation of the later books of the Old Testament. 
Spring term, four hours a week; Junior class. Professor 
Donovan.* 

5. Old Testament Literature and Theology. Autumn term, 
three hours a week; Middle class, prescribed. Professor 
Donovan.} 

8. Old Testament Literature and Theology. Winter term, 
two hours a week; Middle class, prescribed. Professor Don- 
ovan.t 

g. Rapid reading of Hebrew. Autumn term, two hours a 
week, elective. Professor Brown. 


*In 1913-14 given by Mr. Berkeley. 
tIn 1913-14 given by Professor Brown. 
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10. Exegesis of Ezekiel. Autumn term, two hours a week, 
elective. Professor Brown. 

11. Study of Hebrew poetry. Autumn term, two hours a 
week, elective. Professor Donovan. 

13a. Rapid reading of Hebrew. Winter term, two hours a 
week, elective. Professor Brown. 

14a. Exegesis of Nahum, Habakkuk, and Zephaniah. 
Winter term, two hours a week, elective. Professor Brown. 

15a. Interpretation of Amos and Hosea. Winter term, two 
hours a week, elective. Professor Donovan. 

16a. Hebrew History. Winter term, two hours a week, 
elective. Professor Donovan. 

17a. Elements of Aramaic. Winter term, two hours a 
week, elective. Professor Donovan. 

18a. Rapid reading of Hebrew. Spring term, two hours a 
week, elective. Professor Brown. 

19a. Exegesis of Isaiah. Spring term, two hours a week, 
elective. Professor Brown. 

20a. Hebrew Institutions. Spring term, two hours a week, 
elective. Professor Donovan. 

12a. Elements of Assyrian. Spring term, two hours a week, 
elective. Professor Donovan. 


ELECTIVES IN I915-16 

The following courses will be offered in 1915-16 in place of 
9, 10, Il, 134, 144, 15a, 16a, 174, 18a, 19a, 204, 12a: 

ga. Rapid reading of Hebrew. Autumn term, two hours a 
week. Professor Brown. 

toa. Exegesis of Jeremiah. Autumn term, two hours a 
week. Professor Brown. 

11a. Study of Hebrew poetry. Autumn term, two hours a 
week. Professor Donovan. 

13. Rapid reading of Hebrew. Winter term, two hours a 
week. Professor Brown. 

14. Exegesis of Jeremiah. Winter term, two hours a week. 
Professor Brown. 

15. Interpretation of Zechariah. Winter term, two hours a 
week. Professor Donovan. 

16. Messianic Prophecy (Seminar course). Winter term, 
two hours a week. Professor Brown. 

17. Elements of Syriac. Winter term, two hours a week. 
Professor Donovan. 
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18. Rapid reading of Hebrew. Spring term, two hours a 
week. Professor Brown. 

19. Exegesis of Isaiah 40-66. Spring term, two hours a week. 
Professor Brown. 

20. Messianic Prophecy, continuation of course 16. Spring 
term, two hours a week. Professor Brown. 

12. Elements of Arabic. Spring term, two hours a week. 
Professor Donovan. 


New Testament Interpretation 


Proressor ANDERSON, AssociIATE ProFessor Donovan 
AND Mr. BERKELEY 


1. The Language and Interpretation of the New Testament. 
Autumn term, four hours a week; Junior class. Professor 
Anderson. 

z,6and 11. Beginners’ Greek course. Four hours a week 
throughout the year. Mr. Higginbotham. 

3. First Corinthians. For a section of the Junior class. 
Autumn term, four hours a week. Mr. Berkeley. 

4. Interbiblical History and Thought. Palestinian Geog- 
raphy. Junior class, prescribed. Autumn term, two hours a 
week. Mr. Berkeley. 

5. The Discourses of Jesus. Winter term, four hours 
aweek. For the Junior class. Professor Anderson. 

7. New Testament Introduction. Junior class, prescribed. 
Winter term, two hours a week. Professor Anderson. 

8. History of New Testament Life and Thought. Junior 
class, prescribed. Spring term, two hours a week. Professor 
Anderson. 

g. Galatians. Junior class, prescribed. Spring term, two 
hours a week. Mr. Berkeley. 

11. New Testament Introduction (continued: cf. Course 8). 
Junior class, prescribed. Spring term, one hour a week. Pro- 
fessor Anderson. 

ELECTIVES IN 1913-14 


14. The Epistles to the Colossians and the Philippians. 
Autumn term, two hours a week. Professor Anderson. 

15. The Life of Paul. Winter term, three hours a week. 
Mr. Berkeley. 

16. The Gospel Teaching about the Parousia. Autumn 
term, two hours a week. Professor Anderson. 
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17. The Epistle to the Ephesians. Winter term, two hours 
aweek. Professor Donovan. (Not given in 1914.) 

18. Textual Criticism. Winter term, two hours a week. 
Professor Donovan. (Not given in 1914.) 

19. John 13-17. Winter term, two hours a week. Professor 
Anderson. 

20. The Johannine Problem. Spring term, two hours a 
week. Professor Anderson. 

21. Rapid Reading of Greek. Spring term, two hours a week. 

22. The Epistle to the Hebrews. Spring term, two hours a 
week. Professor Anderson. 

23. The History of New Testament Life and Thought. 
Spring term, two hours a week. Professor Anderson. 

For Graduate Courses in the New Testament Department, 
see page 45. 

ELECTIVES IN IQI4-I5 

14a. The Epistle to the Ephesians. Autumn term, two 
hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

16a. What Jesus said about Himself. Autumn term, 
two hours a week. Professor Anderson. 

15a, 17a, 21a. The Life of Christ. Throughout the year, 
two hours a week. Professor Anderson. 

18a. The New Testament Canon. Winter term, two hours 


a week. Professor Donovan. 
19a. The Second Epistle to the Corinthians. Winter 


term, two hours a week. Mr. Berkeley. 
22a. Rapid Reading of Greek. Spring term, two hours a 


week Professor Donovan. 
23a. The Epistle to the Hebrews. Spring term, two hours 


a week. Professor Anderson. 
24a. The History of New Testament Life and Thought. 


Spring term, two hours a week. Professor Anderson. 


Church History 
Proressor Horr anv AssisTaNT Proressor Rowe 
1. Primitive Christianity. Autumn term, two hours a week; 


Junior class, prescribed. Professor Rowe. 

2. Theological Propedeutic. Autumn term, one hour a 
week; Junior class, prescribed. Professor Horr. 

3. Greek Christianity. Winter term, two hours a week; 
Junior class, prescribed. Professor Rowe. 
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4. Roman Christianity. Spring term, three hours a week; 
Junior class, prescribed. Professor Rowe. 

5. The Sociological Approach. Spring term, two hours a 
week; Junior class, prescribed. Professor Rowe. 

6. The German and Swiss Reformation. Autumn term, three 
hours a week; Middle class, prescribed. Professor Horr, or 
Professor Rowe. 

7. Calvinism in Western Europe. Winter term, three hours 
a week; Middle class, prescribed. Professor Horr. 

8. The English Reformation, from Wycliffe to the accession 
of Elizabeth, and Later Continental History. Spring term, 
three hours a week; Middle class, prescribed. Professors 
Horr and Rowe. 

ga. Social History of Christianity. Autumn term, two hours 
a week; Middle and Senior classes, elective. Professor Rowe. 

14. Puritanism and the Dissenting Churches. Autumn term, 
two hours a week; Senior class, elective. Professor Horr. 

10. Comparative Religion. Winter term, two hours a week; 
Middle and Senior classes, elective. Professor Horr. 

16. History and Present Problems of American Baptists. 
Winter term, two hours a week; Middle and Senior classes, 
elective. Professor Rowe. 

15. Christianity in the Nineteenth Century. Winter term, 
two hours a week; Senior class, elective. Professor Horr and 
Professor Rowe. 

16a. History and Organization of Modern Protestant De- 
nominations. Spring term, two hours a week; Middle and 
Senior classes, elective. Professor Rowe. 


ELECTIVES IN IQI4-I5 


g. Social Reforms in the United States. Autumn term, two 
hours a week; Middle and Senior classes, elective. Professor 
Rowe. 

14. Puritanism and the Dissenting Churches. Autumn term, 
two hours a week; Senior class, elective. . Professor Horr. 

11. Religion and Politics in the Far East. Winter term, two 
hours a week; Middle and Senior classes, elective. Professor 
Rowe. 

12. Problems of the City. Winter term, two hours a week; 
Middle and Senior classes, elective. Professor Rowe. 

15. Christianity in the Nineteenth Century. Winter term, 
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two hours a week; Senior class, elective. Professor Horr, or 
Professor Rowe. 

16. History and Present Problems of American Baptists. 
Spring term, two hours a week; Senior class, elective. Pro- 
fessor Rowe. 

13. The Problem of the Rural Church. Spring term, two 
hours a week; Middle and Senior classes, elective. Professor 
Rowe. 


Christian Theology 
ProFEssor VAUGHAN 


It is the aim of this department to acquaint the student with 
the fundamental truths of Christianity in terms which consti- 
tute them a vital message to men of our time. The method 
consists of lectures, assigned readings in standard theological 
works, recitation and discussion, presentation of essays upon 
salient themes. Constructive thinking in the light of the 
widest possible information is encouraged. Emphasis is placed 
upon the distinctive characteristics of Christian theology as 
they center in the historic revelation of God in Christ. 

1. Prolegomena to Theology. Autumn term, two hours a 
week; Middle class, prescribed. 

2. The Christian Doctrine of God. Winter term, three hours 
a week; Middle class, prescribed. 

3. The Christian Doctrine of Man and Sin. Spring term, 
three hours a week; Middle class, prescribed. 

4. The Christian Doctrine of Salvation. Autumn term, 
three hours a week; Senior class, prescribed. 

5. Christian Ethics. Winter term, three hours a week; 
Senior class, prescribed. 

6. The Christian Doctrine of Things to Come. Spring term, 
two hours a week; Senior class, prescribed. 


ELECTIVE FOR I9I4-15 


7. Contemporary Theological Types. Spring term, two 
hours a week; open to members of the Senior class, elective. 


Homiletics 


ProFEssor ENGLISH 


1. The Preacher Himself and the Sermon. Autumn term, 
two hours a week; Junior class, prescribed. 
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2. Materials for Preaching. Winter term, two hours a week; 
Junior class, prescribed. 

3. Expository Preaching. Autumn term, two hours a week; 
Middle class, prescribed. 

4. Expository Preaching, continued. Winter term, two hours 
a week; Middle class, prescribed. 

5. Modern Psychology in its Relation to Preaching. Spring 
term, two hours a week; Middle class, prescribed. 

6. The Minister’s Conduct of Public Worship. Autumn 
term, three hours a week. Senior class, prescribed. 

7. Pastoral Theology: Pastoral Leadership in the Varied 
Activities of the Church. Winter term, three hours a week; 
Senior class, prescribed. 

8. Religious Education. Spring term, two hours a week; 
Senior class, prescribed. 

g. Church Polity. Spring term, two hours a week; Senior 
class, prescribed. 


ELECTIVES IN 1913-14 


10. The Social Preaching of Amos. Autumn term, two hours 
a week; Middle and Senior classes. 

11. The Pastor’s Evangelistic Equipment and Methods. 
Winter term, two hours a week; Middle and Senior classes. 

12. The Conversations of Jesus. Spring term, two hours a 
week; Middle and Senior classes. 

Public Preaching in the chapel by members of the Senior 
and Middle classes, each week, with criticism by the professors 
of Homiletics and of Elocution, and by all the classes. The 
professor of Homiletics also hears the students in preaching 
services outside the seminary. 


ELECTIVES IN I9I4-15 


toa. Modern English and Scotch Ministers. Autumn term, 
two hours a week; Middle and Senior classes. 

11a. Modern American Ministers. Winter term, two hours 
a week; Middle and Senior classes. 

12a. The Addresses of Jesus, Peter and Paul. Spring term, 
two hours a week; Middle and Senior classes. 

13. Modern English and American Ministers. Two hours a 
week throughout the year; elective for graduates. 
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14. The Addresses of Jesus, Peter, and Paul. Two hours a 
week throughout the year; elective for graduates. 

15. Expository Preaching. A course in Constructive Homi- 
letics. Two hours a week throughout the year; elective for 
graduates. 

Elocution 
PROFESSOR CURRY 

1. Breathing and voice culture. Autumn term, one hour a 
week; Junior class. 

2, 3. Elemental principles of vocal expression. Winter and 
Spring terms, one hour a week; Junior class. 

4. Vocal expression, continued. Autumn term, one hour a 
week; Middle class. 

BO: Purpose of expression, phonology, and articulation. 
Winter and Spring terms, one hour a week; Middle class. 

7. Extemporaneous speaking, oratorical pantomime. Au- 
tumn term, two hours a week, besides additional work with 
each member of the class upon individual needs; Senior class. 

8, 9. Reading of the Bible and hymns; general laws of ex- 
pression. Winter and Spring terms, two hours a week, besides 
personal work as in the autumn term; Senior class. 


Courses in Sociology 

The following courses of sociological study are described in 
the department of Church History, and are taught by Professor 
Rowe. They are grouped here for convenience. 

The Sociological Approach. Spring term, two hours a week; 
Junior class, prescribed. 

Social History of Christianity. Autumn term, two hours a 
week; Middle and Senior classes, elective. 

Social Reforms in the United States. Autumn term, two 
hours a week; Middle and Senior classes, elective. 

Problems of the City. Winter term, two hours a week; 
Middle and Senior classes, elective. 

The Problem of the Rural Church. Spring term, two hours 
a week; Middle and Senior classes, elective. 

The following courses are closely allied: 

Hebrew Institutions. 1913, Spring term, two hours a week; 
Middle and Senior classes, elective. Professor Donovan. 

The Social Teaching of Amos. 1913, Autumn term, two 
hours a week; Middle and Senior classes, elective. Professor 


English. 
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Courses in Religious Education 


There is a growing demand for courses for seminary instruc- 
tion in the theory and practice of education. The educational 
side of church activity holds a far larger place than formerly, 
and the minister needs training for expert leadership. The fol- 
lowing courses have a regular place in the schedule of the Insti- 
tution in alternate years. 

Educational Psychology. Autumn term, 1913, two hours a 
week; Middle and Senior classes, elective. Dr. DeBlois. 

Religious Pedagogy. Autumn term, 1914, two hours a 
week; Middle and Senior classes, elective. Mr. Bailey. 

Religious Education. Spring term, two hours a week; 
Senior class, prescribed. Professor English. 


Courses in fMissions 


The Edinburgh Missionary Conference in 1910 recommended 
certain studies in preparation for missionary service. Those 
that are regarded as fundamental are pedagogy, comparative 
religion, missionary history, theory and practice, and sociology, 
besides a mastery of the Bible and the essentials of Christianity. 
Students looking forward to foreign missionary service may 
substitute the following courses for prescribed work at the 
discretion of the faculty. 

Religious Pedagogy. Autumn term, 1914, one hour a week; 
Middle and Senior classes, elective. Mr. Bailey. 

Comparative Religion. Wirter term, 1914, two hours a 
week; Middle and Senior classes, elective. Professor Horr. 

Philosophy of Religion. Winter term, 1915, two hours a 
week; Middle and Senior classes, elective. Professor Horr. 

Religion and Politics in the Far East. Winter term, 1915, 
two hours a week; Middle and Senior classes, elective. Pro- 
fessor Rowe. 

The Sociological Approach. Spring term, two hours a week; 
Junior class, prescribed. Professor Rowe. 

Social History of Christianity. Autumn term, 1915, two 
hours a week; Middle and Senior classes, elective. Professor 
Rowe. 

The following courses are also regarded as especially useful: 

Old Testament 2, 4, 5, 7,8; New Testament I, 2, 5, 8, 12, 134, 
16a; Church History 1, 16; Christian Theology 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; 
Homiletics 1, Expository Preaching (two terms); Church Polity. 
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Prescribed and Elective Studies 


The course provides for three years of study. Each year is 
divided into three terms. The studies are in part prescribed, 
in part elective. Each student is required to attend not less 
than thirteen hours a week of recitations and lectures in any 
term. ‘Two additional hours must be maintained as an average 
throughout the course. In addition to the prescribed studies 
of any term, each student must select from the elective studies 
of that term courses sufficient to make, with the prescribed 
studies, the required number of hours — fifteen in the Junior 
and Middle years, and fourteen in the Senior year. Students 
in any of the classes, with the approval of the Faculty, may 
elect studies in excess of the required number of hours. Students 
who take elementary Greek in the Junior year are required to 
take an additional elective in the Senior year in a department 
other than the New Testament. Elective studies, when chosen, 
become required studies. 

The prescribed and elective courses, presented in this cata- 
logue, are for the most part those of the current year, and, 
when the future is concerned, they represent the normal sched- 
ule. Changes may be made at any time., 

The prescribed work is as follows: 


The Curriculum by Terms 
Prescribed Studies — The Junior Bear 


Autumn TERM: 

Old Testament.— 1. Instruction in Hebrew Orthography 
and Etymology by the inductive method, using Harper’s 
textbooks and the book of Genesis; translations from English 
into Hebrew with blackboard exercises in writing the Hebrew 
of Genesis 1-3 and the inflections of the language. Three 
hours a week. Professor Brown. 

2. Rapid interpretation of passages selected from the his- 
torical books of the Old Testament. Prescribed for Juniors 
who do not elect Hebrew. Three hours a week. Professor 
Donovan.* 

New Testament.—1. The Language and Interpretation of 
the New Testament. General survey of the field of New 
Testament study. Studies in the Greek of the New Testament, 
with constant reference to classical Greek. The Acts and the 
Epistles to the Galatians or the Epistle to the Philippians as 
a basis for the study of syntax and the principles of interpre- 
tation. Exercises in paraphrase and word study. Brief 
introduction to the study of Textual Criticism. Four hours 
a week. Professor Anderson. 

2. Beginners’ Greek Course. Elements of Greek for Juniors 
who come without preparation in that language and yet desire 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. In place of New Testa- 
ment Course I above. Four hoursa week. Mr. Higginbotham. 

3. Exegesis of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, with in- 
struction in the principles of interpretation. Prescribed for 
Juniors who do not take Greek studies. Four hours a week. 
Mr. Berkeley. 

4. Interbiblical History and Thought. The Syrian, Macca- 
bean and Roman periods of Jewish history, including New 
‘Testament times, with a study of the evolution of religious 
ideas to the time of Christ. The geography of Palestine will 
be taught in connection with this course. Two hours a week 
for the whole class. Mr. Berkeley. 

Church History.—1. Primitive Christianity —the prepa- 


*In 1913 given by Mr. Berkeley. 
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ration, the setting, the beginnings, expansion, life and lit- 
erature of the Apostolic Age; the elements of Catholicism in the 
second century. Lectures, essays and reports. Two hours a 
week. Professor Rowe. 

2. Theological Propedeutic. The organization of the theo- 
logical disciplines. A survey of the scope of each department 
and its relationship to an adequate scheme of theological educa- 
tion. Lectures and discussions. One hour a week. Professor 
Horr. . 

Homiletics.— 1. The preacher and the sermon, its structure, 
expression, methods of preparation and of delivery. Examina- 
tion by the students of the sermons of eminent preachers; 
criticism by the class and the professor of the preaching in the 
chapel, with especial reference to the analysis of discourse; 
study of the biographies of ministers, missionaries, statesmen, 
and writers, and of other literature begun, and continued 
through the course. Two hours a week. Professor English. 

Elocution.— 1. Breathing and voice culture; correct mental 
action in reading and speaking. One hour a week. Professor 
Curry. 


WINTER TERM 


Old Testament.— 3. Hebrew Etymology (continued); rapid 
reading of Exodus 1-24, with special attention to Hebrew syntax. 
Four hours a week. Protessor Brown. 

4. Rapid interpretation of passages selected from the pro- 
phetical books of the Old Testament. Continuation of O. T. 
Course 2. Fourhoursaweek. Professor Donovan.* 

New Testament.— 5. Careful exegesis of selected parables, 
including the Sower, the Tares, and the Lost Son; the Sermon 
on the Mount; and other discourses of Jesus. Four hours a 
week. Professor Anderson. 

6. Beginners’ Greek Course (continued). Four hours a week 
in place of N. T. Course 5 above. Mr. Higginbotham. 

7. New Testament Introduction. A study of the Synoptic 
Problem. Special introduction to each of the Gospels, the 
Acts, and most of the Pauline Epistles, taking up all the present- 
day problems, and furnishing a rapid survey of the history of 
the Apostolic Age. For all the class. Two hours a week. 
Professor Anderson. 

Church History— 4. Greek Christianity —the theologi- 
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cal emphasis, Greek thinkers and the councils; the formative 
period in organization; worship and the sacraments. Lectures, 
essays, and reports. Two hours a week. Professor Rowe. 

Homiletics.— 2. Analysis of the sources of materials for 
preaching — the Bible, Church History, General History, Biog- 
raphy, Poetry, Nature, Science, Sociology, etc.; methods of 
study for the nourishing of the mental life of the preacher; 
private criticism of original outlines of sermons. Two hours a 
week. Professor English. 

Elocution.— 2. Elemental principles of vocal expression; 
voice culture continued; physical training. One hour a week. 
Professor Curry. 


Sprinc TERM 


Old Testament.— 6. Special Hermeneutics for Hebrew 
Poetry and Prophecy; grammatical study of II Kings, with 
exegesis of the more interesting and difficult passages; exegetical 
papers prepared by the students. Four hours a week. Pro- 
fessor Brown. 

7. Rapid interpretation of selections from the later writings 
of the old Testament. Four hours a week. Continuation of 
O. T. Course 4. Professor Donovan.* 

New Testament.— 8. History of New Testament Life and 
Thought. A bird’s-eye view of the environment, origin and 
progress of Christianity, especially of Christian thought, during 
the first century. Readings in New Testament Theology, pre- 
scribed. For all the class, except those taking N. T. Course to. 
Two hours a week. Professor Anderson. 

g. Exegesis of the Epistle to the Galatians, with a careful 
examination of the Pauline doctrine of salvation. Two hours 
a week. Mr. Berkeley. 

10. Beginners’ Greek course (continued). Four hours a 
week in place of N. T. Courses 9 and 10 above. Mr. Higgin- 
botham. 

11. New Testament Introduction (N. T. Course 7 continued). 
Special introduction to the remaining Pauline Epistles, the 
other Epistles and the Revelation. Brief introduction to the 
study of the New Testament Canon. For all the class. One 
hour a week. Professor Anderson. 

Church History— 5. Roman Christianity — the institutional 
emphasis; the rise of the papacy; influence of the Church 

*In 1914 given by Mr. Berkeley. 
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upon the Germans; medizval missions; Boniface; Charlemagne; 
theories of Church and State; mutual relations; the Crusades; 
awakening of the modern spirit in opposition to authority: in 
politics, in social and industrial affairs, in education, morals, 
and religion; forerunners of the Reformation. Lectures and 
special research. Three hours a week. Professor Rowe. 

3. The Sociological Approach. The origin and basis of 
sociological study; its relation to other departments of knowl- 
edge; methods of making local surveys; the social structure 
and the social process; forces and laws; problems and methods 
of solution; social theories, with special reference to socialism; 
the place of religion in present-day social consideration; recon- 
ciliation of the social and the evangelical in religion. Lec- 
tures and reports. Two hours a week. Professor Rowe. 

Elocution.— 3. Elemental principles of vocal expression; 
voice culture; physical training. One hour a week. Professor 
Curry. 


The Middle Bear 
AutumMN TERM 


Old Testament.— 5. Old Testament Literature and The- 
ology: introduction to the books of the Old Testament; lectures 
on the Text and Canon of the Old Testament. Three hours a 
week. Professor Donovan.* 

Church History.— 6. The German and Swiss Reformation. 
The organization of the papacy; general characteristics of the 
Sixteenth Century; Italian and German Humanism; the fore- 
runners of the Reformation in Italy and Germany; Martin 
Luther; the propagation of Protestantism; the controversies of 
the Reformers with Rome and among themselves; Lutheran 
theology; the Reformation settlement; analysis of the ‘‘ Book of 
Concord.” Research work, reports, and essays. Three hours 
a week. Professor Horr, or Professor Rowe. 

Theology.— 1. Prolegomena to Theology. The field of 
theology. The validity of our knowledge in the sphere of 
religion. The fact of religion in the life of man. The place 
of Christianity. The sources of theology in human experience, 
in nature and history, in Jesus and the Scriptures. Two 
hours a week. Professor Vaughan. 

Homiletics.— 3. Expository Preaching —its principles and 
value; the equipment of the effective expository preacher; 


*In 1913 given by Professor Brown. 
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practice in the class in the construction of expository sermons 
based on Old Testament and New Testament passages: criti- 
cism, by the class and the professor, of the preaching in the 
chapel. Two hours a week. Professor English. 

Elocution.— 4. Vocal expression, continued from the Junior 
year; rhythm and melody of speech. One hour a week. Pro- 
fessor Curry. 

WinTER TERM 


Old Testament.— 8. Old Testament Literature and Theol- 
ogy (continued): introduction to the books of the Old Testa- 
ment; lectures on the Text and Canon; outlines ot the The- 
ology of the Old Testament. Two hours a week. Professor 
Donovan.* 

Church History.— 7. Calvinism in Western Europe. ‘The 
teaching of Lefevre and the work of Calvin to the Edict of 
Nantes; the relations of France to the papacy; the school of 
Saumur; the Port Royalists; John Knox on the Continent and 
in Scotlard; the Scotch Reformation. Three hours a week. 
Professor Horr. 

Theology.— 2. The Christian Doctrine of God. Funda- 
mental importance of the idea of God in theology and practical 
life. Sources of knowledge with special reference to Jesus. 
Elements of a complete definition. The attributes as aspects 
of the divine character. The personality of God. Love 
and holiness. Immanence and transcendence. The activity 
of God in creation, redemption and providence. Miracles. 
The Trinity. The evidence of the existence of the Christian 
God. Three hours a week. Professor Vaughan. 

Homiletics.— 4. Expository Preaching (continued). Two 
hours a week. 

Public preaching in the chapel by the students with extended 
criticism the following day by the professors of Homiletics and 
of Elocution, and by all the classes. Two hours a week. Pro- 
fessor English. 

Elocution.— 5. Purpose of expression; unity of being, body 
and expression; phonology and articulation. One hour a week. 
Professor Curry. 


SPRING TERM 
Church History.— 8. The English Reformation, and Later 
Continental History. The antecedents of the Reformation in 


*In 1914 given by Professor Brown. 
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England; John Wycliffe; the Oxford Reformers; the policy of 
Wolsey; the legal and doctrinal break with Rome; the Protestant 
ascendency; the Romanist reaction; the conflict of Holland with 
Spain, and the Synod of Dort; the Thirty Years’ War; the 
later history of Lutheranism; the Roman Catholic Church in 
the nineteenth century. Three hours a week. Professors Horr 
and Rowe. 

Theology.— 3. The Christian Doctrine of Man and Sin. 
Human origins. Constituent elements in the life of man as 
child of God. Conscience as the seat of moral obligation. 
The problem of freedom. The interrelation of individual and 
society. Human destiny. The origin of sin in the misuse of 
freedom. The nature of sin and its penalty. The purpose 
of punishment. Three hours a week. Professor Vaughan. 

Homiletics.— 5. The Christian Ministry and the Age, with 
special reference to its psychological aspect in its relation to 
preaching: private criticism of sermon plans. Two hours a 
week. Professor English. 

Elocution.— 6. Purpose of expression; unity of being, body 
and expression; phonology and articulation. One hour a week. 
Professor Curry. 


The Senior Vear 
AuTUMN TERM 


Theology.— 4. The Christian Doctrine of Salvation. Typ- 
ical historic theories of salvation. The person of Jesus as 
the central fact in Christianity. The atonement as stated in 
the scriptures, in Christian history and in present-day thought. 
The work of the Holy Spirit in the beginning and in the prog- 
ress of the divine life in man. The church as a fellowship of 
Chrisitans and instrument of the Kingdom of God. Social 
salvation. Self-realization and service. Three hours a week. 
Professor Vaughan. 

Homiletics.— Public preaching in the chapel by the students; 
extended criticism by the professors of Homiletics and of 
Elocution, and by the class; frequent private criticism; written 
sermons for private criticism. 

6. The Minister’s Conduct of Public Worship. Methods 
of enriching public worship by the minister, the congregation 
and the choir; the value of the psalms and of the prayers of 
the Bible in public worship; congregational singing; the pastoral 
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prayer. These topics are studied in connection with the preach- 
ing service in the chapel. Three hours a week. Professor 
English. 

Elocution.— 7. Extemporaneous speaking; gesticulation 
and other forms of oratorical pantomime; advanced vocal 
expression. Class work two hours a week, besides additional 
work with each member of the class upon individual needs. 
Professor Curry. 


WINTER TERM 


Theology. — 5. Christian Ethics. The field of ethics. 
The historic approach to the ethical problem. The moral 
ideal. Individual and social virtues. Legalism and liberty. 
Specific Christian duties in relation to the self, to the family, 
to the economic and political order, to God and the church. 
The religious dynamic. This course will not be given in 1914. 
Three hours a week. Professor Vaughan. 

Homiletics.— Public preaching by the students in the 
chapel: criticism as in the Autumn term; written sermons for 
private criticism by the professor. 

7. Pastoral Theology. The nature and usefulness of the 
Christian pastorate; value of permanency in the pastorate; 
pastoral visiting: its idea, value and methods; the mid-week 
meeting: its function and its leadership; the conduct of the 
ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, of the marriage 
ceremony, and of funerals; qualifications for pastoral efficiency. 
Three hours a week. Professor English. 

Elocution.— 8. Reading of the Bible and hymns; general 
laws of expression; practical review of the work of the whole 
course. ‘Two hours a week, besides personal work as in the 
Autumn term. Professor Curry. 


Sprinc TERM 


Theology.— 6. The Christian Doctrine of Things to Come. 
The future of the Kingdom of God here and hereafter. The 
moral significance of death. The personal and social meaning 
ofthe advent hope. Theresurrection. The reality and method 
of the divine judgment. Theories of destiny. The basis of 
faith inimmortality. Two hours a week. Professor Vaughan. 

Pastoral Theology.— 8. Religious Education: the pas- 
tor’s education of the church in (1) Christian character; 
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(2) corporate life; (3) ministry to the community; (4) Christian 
missions; (5) systematic and proportionate giving; the church 
and the family; the church and the school; the home and the 
school; the pastor and the school committee; young people’s 
societies and classes; the pastor and the Sunday school; relation 
of the church to the Sunday school; men’s classes; the pastor’s 
instruction of children and youth in Christian character and 
living, and in preparation for church membership; relation of 
the church to institutions of learning. Two hours a week. 
Professor English. 

Church Polity— The Church of the New Testament: 
Is there an authoritative polity in the New Testament? The 
origin and nature of the Church and its relation to the Kingdom. 
Its membership, officers, ordinances, and discipline. The Mod- 
ern Church: the organization of a church; the recognition 
of a church; ordination to the ministry; councils; the perma- 
nent council; rules of procedure in the business meetings of 
a church; the church clerk; the association; state organizations; 
the Northe:n Baptist Convention. Two hours a week. Pro- 
fessors Anderson and English. 

Elocution.— 9. Reading of the Bible and hymns; general 
laws of expression; practical review of the work of the whole 
course. Two hours a week, besides personal work as in the 
Autumnterm. Professor Curry. 


Senior Theses 


Each member of the Senior class, as a condition of gradua- 
tion, is required to prepare a thesis from 2,500 to 5,000 words 
in length and to present it not later than March 23. 

A list of topics is announced in the catalogue each year from 
which the members of the Middle class will select two, desig- 
nating them as first and second choice respectively, and report 
them with their elective studies the second Thursday in May. 
Topics will be assigned by the Faculty before the Anniversary. 

The class of 1914 will select topics from the following list: 


Old Testament 
1. An Introduction to the Book of Micah. 
. Ezekiel’s Idea of God. 
. A History of David. 
. The Light Thrown by Recent Excavations upon Social 


Pw’ 
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and Religious Conditions in Palestine in the Old Testament 
Period. 


New Testament 
5. The Epistle to the Colossians. 
6. Jesus’ Testimony to Himself. 
7. The Kingdom of God. 
8. The Christology of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


History 
g. The Relation of Calvinism to Free Institutions. 
10. The Social Christianity of the Anabaptists. 
11. The Buddhist and Moslem Conceptions of Salvation. 
12. The Place of the Foreign Missionary Spirit in the Evo- 
lution of American Baptists. 


Theology 

13. Permanent Values in the Doctrine of the Trinity. 

14. Miracles and Christian Faith. 

15. Heredity in Relation to Moral Evil. 

16. Belief in Imortality as Affected by the Resurrection 
of Jesus. 


Homiletics 

17. What is the Mission of the Church in its Present En- 
vironment? 

18. What are the Essentials in Efficient Pastoral Leadership 
of the Modern Church? 

19. What Aspects of Christianity does the Pulpit of Today 
Need to Emphasize? 

20. A critical Review of President W. H. P. Faunce’s 
book, ‘The Educational Ideal in the Ministry.” 


Sociology 
21. The Modern Minister and the Labor Question. 
22. ‘The Immigrant as a Religious Problem. 


Elective Studies 


Most of the elective studies are open to more than one class. 
They are arranged in three groups, according to the term in 
which they are given. 
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No elective course will be given to fewer than four students, 
except at the option of the professor. 

On the second Thursday in December and the last Thursday 
in February, members of the Senior and Middle classes are 
required to report in writing their election of studies for the 
next term. On the second Thursday in May, members of the 
Middle and Junior classes make a similar report of election of 
studies for the Autumn term of the next year, and members of 
the Middle class select topics for Senior theses. Students de- 
siring to attend courses, additional to those upon which they 
are to be examined, should make application in writing on the 
above mentioned days. Changes in the studies elected may 
be made only by special permission of the Faculty, and this is 
also to be requested in writing. 


AvutTuMN TERM 
Old Testament 


g. 1914. Rapid interpretation of Hebrew Old Testament,— 
I and II Samuel, I Kings at sight in class; Isaiah 40-66 assigned 
for private reading and required for the examination. 

ga. 1915. Rapid interpretation of Hebrew Old Testament, — 
Genesis 9-50, Jonah, Ruth, Esther, at sight in class; selections 
from the first nine Minor Prophets assigned for private reading 
and required for the examination. Each two hours a week. 
Open to all students prepared in Hebrew. Professor Brown. 

10. 1914. Exegesis of Ezekiel. 

Ioa. 1915. Exegesis of Jeremiah.* Each two hours a week. 
Open to students who have taken O. T. Course 6 or its equiva- 
lent. Professor Brown. 

It. 1914. Exegesis of selected Psalms with reference to 
their theological content. 

IIa. 1915. Exegesis of selections from Hebrew poetry with 
study of poetical structure. Each two hours a week. Open to 
Middle and Senior Classes. Professor Donovan. 


New Testament 


14a. 1914. The Epistle to the Ephesians. An exegetical 
course. Two hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

14. 1915. The First Epistle to the Corinthians. An exe- 
getical course, with special reference to the ethical and historical 


*The Course in 1913 was given by Dr. Cross, also in 1913 one on Jeremiah 
in English. 
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problems involved. Two hours a week. Professor Anderson. 

Courses 14 and 144 are open to members of the Middle and 
Senior classes who have taken N. T. Courses 1 and 5. 

15a. 1914. The Life of Christ, with special reference to his 
times and religious environment, with investigation of the 
critical questions involved. Two hours a week. Professor 
Anderson. 

15. 1915. The Life of Paul, including a thorough discussion 
of the critical questions involved. Two hours a week. Pro- 
fessor Donovan. 

Courses 15 and 15a are open to all members of the Middle 
and Senior classes, but candidates for B.D. electing these 
courses will be required to read some extra N. T. Greek, unless 
they take other Greek studies at the same time. 

16a. 1914. What Jesus said about Himself. An investiga- 
tion in Biblical Theology. Two hours a week. Professor 
Anderson. 

16. 1915. The Gospel Teaching about the Parousia. Some 
summer reading required. Two hours a week. Professor 
Anderson. 

Course 16 is open to the students mentioned under 14 and 144 
above. 


Church History 


g. 1914. Social Reforms in the United States. Seminar 
reports and discussions on the family, the social evil, in tem- 
perance, poverty, charity, social settlements, crime and punish- 
ment. Visits to local and state institutions in Boston. Two 
hours a week. Open to the Middle and Senior classes. Pro- 
fessor Rowe. 

ga. 1915. Social History of Christianity. Introductory lec- 
tures on the influence of Christianity upon the family and 
society in ancient and medizval times; the social side of the 
Reformation and modern religious awakenings; the eighteenth 
century, and the approach to nineteenth century humanita- 
rianism. Historical investigation of the beginnings of modern 
social problems. ‘Two hours a week. Open to the Middle and 
Senior classes. Professor Rowe. 

14. 1914, 1915. Puritanism and the Dissenting Churches. 
The Puritan Movement: the rise of Puritanism and Independ- 
ency; the contest to determine the seat of sovereignty in church 
and state; the settlement of New England; the religious phases 
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of the Commonwealth; the triumph of Episcopacy; the Colonial 
churches; the Wesleyan revival; the Evangelical and High 
Church parties; the great awakening in New England; George 
Whitefield; the theology of Jonathan Edwards; the Arminian 
influence; the English Nonconformists; the struggle for religious 
liberty from the Savoy Conference; changes in the theological 
attitude of the various branches of the Nonconformists down 
to the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts in 1828. Two 
hours a week. Open to the Senior class. Professor Horr. 


Homiletics 


10. 1913. The Social Preaching of Amos: its content and 
expression in their bearing upon the modern ministry; the per- 
sonal qualities of Amos, in their homiletic value today, as 
indicated by the substance and the form of his preaching. 

toa. 1914. Modern English and Scotch Ministers: their 
lives, personalities, characters, pastoral methods, and preach- 
ing; study of their biographies; lectures by the professor and 
inquiry by the students. Each two hours a week. Open to 
Middle and Senior classes. Professor English. 


WINTER TERM 

Old Testament 

13. 1914. Rapid reading of Hebrew Old Testament, — Exo- 
dus 25-40 and Numbers at sight in class; Ezekiel 1-24 assigned 
for private reading and required for the examination. ‘Two 
hours a week. 

13a. 1915. Rapid reading of Hebrew Old Testament, — 
Deuteronomy and Joshua at sight in class; Jeremiah 25-52 
assigned for private reading and required for the examination. 
Each two hours a week. Open to all students prepared in 
Hebrew. Professor Brown. 

14. 1914. Exegesis of Jeremiah, continued.* 

14a. 1915. Exegesis of Nahum, Habakkuk and Zephaniah. 
Each two hours a week. Open to students who have taken 
O. T. Course 6. Professor Brown. 

15. 1914. Inte1pretation of Zechariah with special reference 
to the theological ideas contained in the book. 

15a. 1915. Interpretation of Amos and Hosea, with special 


*The Course for 1914 is offered by Dr. Cross, and also in 1914 one on 
Jeremiah in English. 
{Not offered in 1914. 
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reference to the theological ideas contained in these books. 
Each two hours a week. Open to Middle and Senior classes. 
Professor Donovan. 

16. 1914. Messianic Prophecy* (Seminar course). Two 
hours a week. Open to students who have passed in O. T. 
Course 6, or whose election has the special approval of the 
instructor. Professor Brown. . 

16a. 1915. Outline of Hebrew History. Two hours a week. 
Open to Middle and Senior classes. Professor Donovan. 

17. 1914. Elements of Syriac. 

17a. 1915. Elements of Aramaic: study of the Biblical 
Aramaic and of selections from the Targums. Each two hours 
a week. Open to students who have taken O. T. Course 6. 
Professor Donovan. 


New Testament 


17. (Not givenini1g14.) The Epistle to the Ephesians. An 
exegetical course. Open only to members of the Middle and 
Senior classes who do not elect Greek studies. ‘Two hours a 
week. Professor Donovan. 

17a. 1915. The Life of Christ (continued), with special ref- 
erence to his times and religious environment, with investi- 
gation of the critical questions involved. Open to all members 
of the Middle and Senior classes, with the restriction mentioned 
under Courses 15 and 15a. Two hours a week. Professor 
Anderson. 

18. (Not given in 1914.) The Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament. Open to all students who have taken N. T. 
Courses 1 and 5. ‘Two hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

18a. 1915. The History of the Formation of the New Testa- 
ment Canon. Open to all members of the Middle and Senior 
classes. ‘Two hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

19. 1914. John 13-17. An exegetical course, with especial 
attention to the theology of the chapters. Two hours a week. 
Professor Anderson. 

Iga. 1915. Second Corinthians. Anexegetical course. Two 
hours a week. Mr. Berkeley. 

Courses 19a and 19 open to members of the Middle and Senior 
Classes who have taken N. T. Courses 1 and 5S. 

20. 1914. The Life of Paul. Open to all members of the 


*In 1914, this course will be combined with O. T. course 20. 
{Not offered in 1914. 
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Middle and Senior classes, with the restriction mentioned under 
courses 15 and 15a. Three hours a week. Mr. Berkeley. 

20. 1916. The Epistle to the Romans. An _ exegetical 
course with a careful exposition of Paulinism. Two hours a 
week. Professor Anderson. 


Church History 

II. 1915. Religion and Politics in the Far East. The 
theory and science of modern missions, and the recent emphasis; 
pioneering in the Orient; periods of progress; present Asiatic 
politics, and their relation to missions; geographical and his- 
torical missionary survey, mainly of the countries occupied by 
the American Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, with a con- 
sideration of problems of growth and administration. Lectures 
and special reports. ‘Two hours a week. Open to the Middle 
and Senior classes. Professor Rowe. 

12. 1915. Problems of the City (continuation of History 9). 
Seminar reports and discussions on municipal government, 
immigration, wealth, labor, and the unchurched. Two hours 
a week. Open to the Middle and Senior classes. Professor 
Rowe. 

IS. 1914, 1915. Christianity in the Nineteenth Century. 
The New England theology as developed and modified; the 
expansion of religious interests and activities at the beginning 
of the century; the Humanitarian impulse; the Tractarian move- 
ment in England; the revival of 1857 in the United States; the 
reactions of the Christian life and the Civil War; the domi- 
nant theology, the accepted science, historical criticism, social 
theories, the “‘New Theology,” and present conditions and 
outlook. Two hours a week. Open to the Senior class. Pro- 
fessor Horr, or Professor Rowe. 

Io. 1914. Comparative Religion. The philosophy of re- 
ligion, and a detailed study of the Babylonian and Egyptian 
religions, Confucianism, Hinduism, Buddhism and Islam, com- 
pared with Judaism and Christianity. Essays and research 
work on the basis of the Sacred Books of the East. ‘Two hours 
a week. Open to the Middle and Senior classes. Professor 
Horr. 

17. 1915. The Philosophy of Religion. Two hours a week. 
Open to the Middle and Senior classes. Professor Horr. 

16. 1914. History and Present Problems of American Bap- 
tists. The planting of the Baptist faith in New England; 
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growth, organization and missionary undertakings; the Phila- 
delphia type: home missions in the South and West; division 
and reunion; history and present problems of organization, 
federation, missionary and social endeavor. ‘Two hours a week. 
Open to the Middle and Senior classes. Professor Rowe. 


Homiletics 


II. 1914. The Pastor’s Evangelistic Equipment and Meth- 
ods; the evangelistic feature of the modern pastorate; the 
Sunday evening service; the character of the preaching service; 
the materials, the form, and the delivery of the evangelistic 
message; the conduct of the after-meeting, and of the inquiry 
meeting; personal evangelism; examination by the students of 
works on evangelism, of the preaching, and the biographies of 
evangelistic pastors. Each two hours a week. Open to 
Middle and Senior classes. Professor English. 

Ita. 1915. Modern American Ministers: their lives, per- 
sonalities, characters, pastoral methods and preaching. Study 
of their biographies. Lectures by the professor and inquiry by 
the students. 


Sprinc TERM 
Old Testament 


18. 1914. Rapid reading of Hebrew Old Testament, — I and 
II Chronicles, at sight in class; Ezekiel 25-48 assigned for private 
reading and required for the examination. 

18a. 1915. Rapid reading of Hebrew Old Testament, — 
Leviticus and Judges at sight in class; Haggai, Zechariah, Mala- 
chi and Daniel, assigned for private reading and required 
for the examination. Each t o hours a week. Open to stu- 
dents who have taken O. T. Course 6. Professor Brown. 

19. 1914. Exegesis of Isaiah 40-66.* 

19a. 1915. Exegesis of Isaiah (earlier chapter). Each two 
hours a week. Open to students who have taken O. T. Course 
6. Professor Brown. 

20. 1914. Messianic Prophecy (continued). Two hours a 
week. Open to students who have passed in Course 16. Pro- 
fessor Brown. 

20a. 1915. Hebrew Institutions: an investigation of the 
history and significance of some of the most important social 


*The course for 1914 is offered by Dr. Cross, and also in 1914 one on 
Isaiah in English. 
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and religious observances of the Hebrews. Two hours a week. 
Open to students who have passed in O. T. Course 6, or whose 
election has the special approval of the instructor. Professor 
Donovan. 

12. 1914. Elements of Arabic.* 

12a. 1915. Elements of Assyrian. Reading of historical 
texts. Each two hours a week. Open to students who have 
taken O. T. Course 6. Professor Donovan.t 


New Testament 

21. 1914. The Johannine Problem. A study in N. T. In- 
troduction. ‘Two hours a week. Professor Anderson. 

21a. 1915. The Life of Christ (continued), with especial 
attention to the Resurrection and recent theories concerning it. 
Two hours a week. Professor Anderson. 

Courses 21 and 21a are open to all members of the Middle 
and Senior classes, as under N. T. Courses 15 and Isa. 

22 and 22a. 1914, 1915. Rapid reading of the Greek New 
Testament. The Acts and selections from the Epistles at sight 
in class; portions of the New Testament, not previously read, 
assigned for private reading and included in the examination. 
Open to the Middle and Senior classes. ‘Two hours a week. 

23 and 23a. 1914, 1915. The Epistle to the Hebrews. An 
exegetical course, with especial attention to the ideas of cove- 
nant, priesthood, sacrifice and atonement. ‘Two hours a week. 
Professor Anderson. 

23. 1916. The Epistle to the Romans (continued). Two 
hours aweek. Professor Anderson. 

Courses 23 and 23a are open to all members of the Middle 
and Senior classes who have taken N. T. Courses 1 and 5. 

24. 1914. The History of New Testament Life and Thought. 
A bird’s-eye view of the environment, origin and progress of 
Christianity, especially of Christian thought during the first 
century. Readings in New Testament theology prescribed. 
Open to all members of the Middle and Senior classes, on the 
same basis asin N. T. Courses 15a and15. ‘Two hours a week. 
Professor Anderson. 


Church History 
16a. 1914. History and Organization of Modern Protestant 
Denominations. The origin and growth of the leading churches 


*Not offered in 1914. 
+The course for 1914 is offered by Dr. Cross, and also in 1914 one on 


Isaiah in English. 
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of today, with a comparative study of their principles and their 
polity. Lectures and investigations. Two hours a week. 
Open to the Middle and Senior classes. Professor Rowe. 

13. 1915. The Problem of the Rural Church (continuation 
of History 9 and 12). The church as a social factor; rural 
migration and its consequences; present-day rural life; the 
country minister; the rural church at work; co-operation and 
federation. Two hours a week. Open to the Middle and 
Senior classes. Professor Rowe. 


Theology 


g. 1914. Contemporary Theological Types. Two hours a 
week. Open to members of the Senior class. Professor 
Vaughan. 


Homiletics 


12. 1914. The Conversations of Jesus; analysis of their 
teaching and expression in their relation to the modern ministry; 
their value as examples of the minister’s dealing with indi- 
viduals and small groups of persons. Each two hours a week. 
Open to Middle and Senior classes. Professor English. 

12a. 1915. The Addresses of Jesus, Peter, and Paul; their 
contents as material for present-day preaching; the qualities of 
their expression in their relation to the form of the modern 
sermon; their psychological aspects in their bearing upon the 
hearers, upon the preacher’s personality, and upon the effective- 
ness of his ministry. 


Graduate Courses 


Old Testament. — Graduate students in the Old Testament 
department have the opportunity to pursue the study of Hebrew 
and cognate languages and of Old Testament Literature, His- 
tory, and Theology further than was practicable for them as 
undergraduates. ‘They may take such of the elective courses as 
are suitable to them, and special opportunities will be provided, 
varied to suit the needs of each graduate. At the beginning 
of the school year, the men will be expected to select a principal 
topic, and by January 15 a narrower topic for their thesis, and 
upon the thesis the emphasis will be laid by the professor, each 
student being expected to make a contribution to knowledge 
upon his subject. 
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New Testament. — Graduate students in the New Testa- 
ment department are urged to follow their own bent, and select 
the topic for graduate or degree work in which they are most 
interested, provided the topic is of sufficient breadth to furnish 
an adequate field of investigation. Professor Anderson will give 
one or more hours a week to each graduate student for personal 
direction and discussion of the subject. The following topics 
are merely suggested; any other suitable subject may be chosen. 

1. The exegesis of a selected book or books of the New Testa- 
ment. 

2. Biblical Theology. The teachings of Jesus or of Paul as 
a whole, or any of their major lines. 

3. Higher Criticism. The Synoptic problem; the Johannine 
question; the Luke-Acts question; the kingdom of God; the 
Messiahship of Jesus; the Virgin birth; the resurrection; the 
miracles of Jesus; introduction to any separate gospel or epistle. 

4. History. The history of the early Church till Paul’s first 
missionary journey; the history of the Church from the death 
of Paul till the time of Ignatius; the history of New Testament 
criticism. 

5. Reviews of the most recent and important critical works. 

Church History. — A special opportunity is offered to grad- 
uate students in the Department of History in a seminar course. 

The special purpose of this course is (1) to give to qualified 
students an opportunity to become acquainted directly with 
the materials for the making of history in a special period; 
(2) to secure actual practice in the methods of historical re- 
search, and the collating of material; (3) to collect material 
for actual use by the department. Special topics will be 
assigned for investigation, to be carried on under the personal 
direction of the professors of the department. ‘Two hours a 
week throughout the year. The Middle and Senior Courses 
in History are also open to graduate students. 

Theology. — In the department of Theology the four follow- 
ing courses are offered: 

The Greek Theology. 

The Ritschlian Theology. 

The Development of New England Theology. 

The Person of Christ. 

Homiletics. — In the department of Homiletics the three 
following courses are offered: 

13. Modern English and American Ministers, including a 
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study of (1) their biographies, with a view of gaining a knowl- 
edge of their personalities, characters, scope and methods of 
work, and success; (2) their sermons, for the purpose of discover- 
ing their effectiveness in materials, analysis, and expression. 

14. The Addresses of Jesus, Peter, and Paul; their contents 
as material for present-day preaching; the qualities of their 
expression in their relation to the form of the modern sermon; 
their psychological aspects in their bearing upon the hearers, 
upon the preacher’s personality, and upon the effectiveness of 
his ministry. 

15. Expository Preaching. A course in'’Constructive Homi- 
letics: its principles and value; the equipment of the effective 
expository preacher; the construction of expository sermons 
based on Old Testament and New Testament passages. 


Anibersity Privileges 


Arrangements have been made so that students may take 
courses in sociology and philosophy at Harvard, Brown, and 
Boston Universities under the direction of the Newton Faculty. 
Those taking these courses, however, must adjust their work 
to the Newton curriculum, and maintain a high average at the 
seminary. 


Special Reading 


Students who wish to read portions of the Apostolic or Chris- 
tian Fathers with a professor are given the opportunity. 

One of the professors will read German once or twice a week 
with such students as desire it, making use of some treatise 
on Theology, the History of Doctrine, or Exegesis. 


Course for Pastors 


Pastors of churches in the vicinity of the Institution are 
admitted to study in the regular course on the followir.g condi- 
tions: 1. That the Faculty approve their maintaining this two- 
fold relation. 2. That they attend in any term not less than 
nine hours a week of recitations and lectures, and not more 
than twelve. 3. That they pursue the prescribed studies of 
the course as nearly as possible in the order laid down in the 
catalogue, taking elective studies only when prescribed studies 
to the amount of twelve hours a week are not open to them. 


DEGREES Ba, 


Those who complete these prescribed studies may receive a 
certificate to that effect, if they so desire; or they may remain 
another year and, on accomplishing the full requirements of 
the regular course, receive a certificate of graduation. In the 
latter case, preparation of a thesis may be deferred until the 
last year. 


Resident Graduates 


Graduates of this or other theological schools who desire to 
pursue further theological study will be admitted as Resident 
Graduates. They may pursue such of the prescribed or of the 
elective studies as they may elect, or they may enter upon 
independent study and research, under the direction of the 
Faculty. They will be required to attend at least six lectures 
a week. 


Fellowship 


The J. Spencer Turner Fellowship, resting on an endowment 
of £10,000 given by Mr. J. Spencer Turner, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is available for a graduate student approved by the Faculty. 

Its purpose is to enable men of high scholarship and excep- 
tional promise to pursue special investigations under the direc- 
tion of the Faculty. It is open to men who have graduated 
from the regular course of the Newton Theological Institution, 
or to graduates of any other theological seminary which main- 
tains similar entrance requirements and similar courses of study 
for graduation. Further conditions may be learned from the 
President, and application for the fellowship should be sub- 
mitted to him before March 15. 


Degrees 


The degrees of Bachelor of Divinity (B.D.) and Master of 
Sacred Theology (S.T.M.) are offered by The Newton Theologi- 
cal Institution. 

The degree of Bachelor of Divinity is conferred by the Trus- 
tees upon the recommendation of the Faculty: 

(1) For Undergraduate Study, on the following conditions: 

a. That the student approve himself to the Faculty by 
character and work as likely to be successful in his chosen 
calling. 

b. That he attain an average standing of eighty-five per cent. 

c. That he take the regular linguistic studies of the Junior 
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year, which the Faculty considers the normal course for the 
thoroughly equipped minister. The Greek studies will be ac- 
cepted, however, as the minimum requirement. 

d. That he have finished all the work required to that date 
on the first day of the last term of the Senior year. 

(2) For Graduate Study. A studént who has studied not 
less than three years in any approved theological institution 
other than Newton may receive the degree after a year of 
graduate study, one term of which must be in residence; and 
graduates of this Institution may receive the degree after a 
year of non-resident study. A thesis of not less than four 
thousand words, satisfactory to the professor in whose depart- 
ment the candidate is studying, is required of all graduate 
candidates. A resident graduate is required to attend at least 
six lectures a week and take the examinations connected with 
them. Candidates while not in residence shall report to the 
professor in charge at least once a month. 

The fee for the diploma will be five dollars, to be paid before 
Commencement. The degree will not be conferred in absentia, 
except by special vote of the Faculty. 

The degree of Master of Theology is conferred by the Trus- 
tees upon the recommendation of the Faculty: 

(1) Upon Bachelors of Divinity who shall spend not less 
than a year of resident study in this Institution. The candi- 
date is required to attend at least six lectures a week and to 
prepare a thesis. He shall specialize in the depaitment in 
which his thesis is chosen, and shall report to the professor in 
charge as often as required. He will be expected to devote his 
time chiefly to reading and original research. The thesis topic 
shall be selected not later than November I, and the thesis 
shall be not less than six thousand nor more than ten thousand 
words in length. ‘The candidate shall defend it before the 
Faculty or a committee of it on some day prior to May to. 
He shall also be examined on the literature of the thesis. This 
thesis must be typewritten and left in possession of the Library. 

(2) Upon Bachelors of Divinity of this or other seminaries, 
who shall spend at least two terms of study at this Institution, 
attending not less than six lectures a week, with a year of non- 
resident study, or upon Bachelors of Divinity of this Institution 
who shall devote two years to non-resident study. ‘The direc- 
tion of the candidate’s studies shall be in the charge of a pro- 
fessor to whom he shall make a report at least once a month. 
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The candidate shall specialize in the department in which his 
thesis is chosen, and the conditions attached to the thesis shall 
be the same as for resident candidates. 

The fee for the diploma will be ten dollars, to be paid before 
Commencement. The degree will not be conferred in absentia, 
except by special vote of the Faculty. 

The Faculty reserves the right to accept or reject any appli- 
cant for degrees. 


Recitations and Examinations 


Recitations and lectures begin on Tuesday morning of each 
week, and continue through Saturday morning. 

Examinations of the several classes are held at the close of 
each term, and at such other times as the professors appoint. 
For some of the classes the June examinations are conducted 
publicly in the presence of the Examining Committee. The 
members of this Committee are also expected to visit the class- 
rooms of the Institution at times of their own choosing. 

Students conditioned on the entrance examination may be 
re-examined the sixth Saturday of the Autumn term, or in 
connection with the December examinations, as the examiner 
may appoint, and they must cancel their conditions by the 
third Saturday in May of the same Seminary year. Students 
found deficient in the December examinations must be re- 
examined the sixth Saturday of the Winter term. Students 
found deficient in the March examinations must be re-examined 
the third Saturday in May. Students found deficient in the 
June examinations must be re-examined the first Saturday of 
the succeeding Autumn term. 


Lectures 


In the course of the year the students have many opportuni- 
ties to hear public speakers who have become prominent in 
various lines of activity. Some of these come to Newton from 
a distance for the express purpose of addressing the student 
body; others are drafted into service at the Institution from the 
numerous conferences and conventions held in Boston; many 
missionaries on furlough, temporarily residing in the vicinity, 
discuss the more fundamental aspects of missions. Many of 
the most eminent Christian men of the different denominations 
are thus brought into contact with the students, and bring to 
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them the ripe products of experience in successful enterprises 
of the church. 

Lectures and addresses in the neighboring city supplement 
the lectures on the hill. Numerous lecture courses are going on 
throughout the long season. 

Boston has a unique lecture foundation in the Lowell Insti- 
tute. In 1839 a bequest of £250,000 made it possible to bring 
together in a lecture season many of the ablest men from 
this and foreign lands to speak on subjects of scholarly and 
popular interest, and in the years that have elapsed ap- 
proximately sixty-five hundred lectures have been delivered 
absolutely free of charge to the people of Boston and vicinity. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes said regarding it, “When you have said 
every enthusiastic thing you may, you will not have half filled 
the measure of its importance to Boston — New England — the 
country at large.” 


Weekly Convocation 

The third recitation period of Tuesday in every week is 
devoted to addresses and conferences in the chapel. The Fac- 
ulty and the whole student body are in attendance. Among 
the recent Convocation speakers were: 

Professor George H. Palmer, LL.D.; Rev. W. B. Parshley, 
D.D.; Rev. T. D. Anderson, D.D.; Rev. Henry M. King, D.D.; 
Rev, 0. -C.S. Wallace, D.D:.; Rev: -O.P Seiten es 
Professor Bornhausen of Marburg; Professor Kirsopp Lake of 
Leyden; and Professor Ernst von Dobschiitz of Halle. 


The Library 


The Library of the Institution is increasingly the workshop 
of the students. ‘The hours when it may be used have been 
continually lengthened, until now it is open from early morning 
until late in the evening, and the borrowing privilege is on the 
most liberal terms. The equipment is being continually im- 
proved, and is now unusually complete for purposes of study, 
reference, and original research. Twice as many books are in 
use as was the case ten years ago. Over thirty thousand 
volumes are on the shelves, selected with special reference to 
the wants of theological students, and the resources are con- 
stantly increasing by purchase and by special donations. 

The Hartshorn Memorial reading-room is one of the most 
beautiful and commodious of its kind in the country. The 
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furniture and finishings are of light oak, and the room is well 
lighted both in the daytime and in the evening. Here are kept 
the permanent reference books, — encyclopedias, atlases, lexi- 
cons, dictionaries, biblical texts and commentaries, and other 
works in constant use. To the shelves that line the walls 
special collections of books are transferred from the stack 
temporarily, for the use of the students in connection with the 
requirements of the various courses. In this room also are 
kept the current numbers of the monthly and quarterly reviews. 
Hours: reading-room, eight a.m. to ten p.m. (Saturdays, eight 
to five); stack, nine a.m. to four p.m. (Saturdays, nine to 
twelve). 

On the lower floor of the Library the students of the Institu- 
tion maintain a newspaper reading-room, which is supplied with 
a large collection of daily papers and weekly and monthly 
periodicals. Hours daily from seven a.m. to ten P.M. 


Religious Serbices 


A service fifteen minutes in length is held in the chapel each ° 
working day. ‘This is conducted by one of the professors, and 
the Faculty and all the students regularly attend. The exer- 
cises consist of singing, Bible reading and prayer, varied with: 
responsive readings. 

The students maintain their own class prayer meetings 
weekly, and a general Y. M. C. A. meeting once a month. 

On Wednesday mornings an appointed student conducts a full 
service, such as is usual in public worship, and preaches a 
sermon. An hour or more is allowed for this service. The 
sermon is the subject of criticism on the following day in the 
department of Homiletics. 


Missionary Interests 


Newton has always fostered a missionary spirit. It has sent 
one hundred and thirty men to the foreign field, besides the 
young women of the Hasseltine House, and a large number of 
its alumni are now at work at home and in foreign lands. 
Missionary interests are cared for by the Volunteer Band, 
which numbers eleven men, and holds weekly meetings in its 
own quarters. At these meetings there is usually an oppor- 
tunity to fraternize with missionaries who are at home on fur- 
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lough. Addresses by those who know the work at first hand 
are frequently given to the student body. 

Among the regular courses are two offered by the Historical 
Department, and one by the Homiletical Department, which 
have a direct bearing on missionary work. One of them is in 
Comparative Religion. Upon the basis of a thorough examina- 
tion of the philosophy of religion the ethnic faiths are studied 
in detail in comparison with Judaism and Christianity. The 
second course is on Religion and Politics in the Far East. This 
is designed to set forth the history of Christian missions, espe- 
cially in relation to our own denominational work in the Orient 
and to outline modern political and religious conditions in those 
countries which are the field of missionary labor. The third 
discusses the relation of the pastor to missions under the title 
of Religious Education. 

Special provision is made for the training of young women 
who are planning for foreign missionary service, and are recom- 
mended by the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society. 
They are admitted to the regular classes of the Institution, and 
reside in the Hasseltine House, near the Seminary. 

The work of Home Missions is also emphasized through 
addresses by visitors and the professors, and lectures in the 
Historical Department. Men who are engaged in City, State, 
and National Home Missions are frequent speakers before the 
students. 


Societies and Committees 


There are two voluntary societies of the students, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the Students’ Association. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association continues the old 
organization known as the Society of Missionary Inquiry, the 
change having been made in 1898, in order to affiliate the 
students of the Institution with the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. The Association is a part of the Theological Sec- 
tion of the Inter-Collegiate Young Men’s Christian Association. 
The missionary interest continues the controlling one, and the 
exercises at the meetings consist of papers from the students, 
addresses from men engaged in City, State, or Home Missions, 
and from returned foreign missionaries, who are frequently 
available, owing to the location in Boston of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society headquarters. Mr. Archibald 
Guinness Adams is president of the Association. 
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The students are also organized in a Student’s Association, 
which has for its object the management of a boarding-club, 
and the care of other interests of the student community life. 
Its president is Mr. Herbert Frederick Cawthorne. 

The Student Volunteer organization holds weekly meetings 
in a room specially devoted to its uses in the Hills Library 
Building. It pursues regular courses of reading and study on 
special missionary topics and fields. Each class is represented 
by volunteers, and the ladies under the appointment of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, who are students of the 
Institution, share in the work of the organization. Its presi- 
dent is Mr. Herbert Collins Long. 

A Conference Committee to serve as a means of communica- 
tion between the Faculty and the students, and for the purpose 
of discussing matters of importance in the life of the seminary, 
has been organized recently. The following members constitute 
the committee this year: Professors English, Anderson and 
Vaughan, representing the Faculty; Mr. Higginbotham and 
Mr. Cawthorne of the Senior class, Mr. Moss and Mr. Wolf 
of the Middle class, and Mr. Mohler and Mr. Woode of the 
Junior class. 

An Athletic Committee has charge of all athletics. This 
committee consists of Mr. Berkeley representing the Faculty, 
Mr. Moore and Mr. Adams of the Senior class, Mr. Leonard 
and Mr. Cutler of the Middle class, and Mr. Harris of the Junior 


class. 


Expenses 


No charge is made for tuition, room, or use of library. 

Students may board where they please, but the Boarding 
Club, organized and controlled by the students, offers good 
board at approximately $4 a week. 

All other expenses are merely nominal. A charge, which in . 
recent years has been $25 for each student who lodges in a dor- 
mitory, is made to defray expense of heating and caring for his 
rooms. Each student is provided with sheets and pillowcases 
and a pair of blankets, but he must furnish whatever additional 
bedding he requires, and his own towels. All damages to rooms 
and furniture will be charged to the students who occupy the 
rooms. ‘The expense for gas is $4 a year for each study-room; 
drop lights for study are supplied by the students; and syllabi 
and notes issued by the professors in connection with the various 
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studies are charged $2.50 for each student. Students who desire 

use of newspaper reading-room are assessed $1 a year or less. - 
The book store is managed by two students, who sell books, 

stationery, and many minor articles at current prices. 


Scholarship Aid and Prises 


The Northern Baptist Education Society expects to aid needy 
students at the Institution at the rate of $115 a year. Such 
students must have the approval of the Faculty and must 
maintain a rank of not less than seventy-five per cent in 
scholarship. This aid is Additional to that receiwed from the 
scholarship funds of the Institution. 

The Faculty encourages the disposition on the part of the 
students to render voluntary service in the Library and other- 
wise in return for the money received from the scholarship 
funds, but scholarships are also granted to students who pre- 
fer to give their time uninterruptedly to study and are successful 
in it. 

The Trustees have established entrance prize scholarships of 
$100 each, which will be given to the members of each Junior 
class whose average standing in college in the Junior and 
Senior years has been not less than ninety per cent, which 
standard must be maintained during the Junior Seminary year. 
The same sum will be continued in the Middle and Senior 
years also, provided the standing does not fall below ninety 
per cent. 

Other students, whose average standing for the Junior Semi- 
nary year shall reach ninety per cent, or more, may be granted 
scholarships of $90 annually for the Middle and Senior years, 
provided they maintain this minimum standing of the Junior 
year. The details of these and of all other forms of scholarship 
aid may be obtained on application to the President. 


Hcholarship Hunds 


(Interest only to be used in aid of students) 


Luther G. Barrett (1905) . : . $1,000 
Charles S. Butler (1883)") oe sc) a eo 
He Lincoln: Chase:(1885) a7 ie a eet es er aoe 
Irah Chase (1881) ee Binal (eek OOS 


John: M: Chick (1902). = cis pcesecean estiraret tS geen aE Get 


SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 


Gardner Colby (1884) 
James W. Converse (1881). 
Josiah W. Cook (1893) : 
Mr. and Mrs. Sewell Cram (890) 
Isaac: Davis (18660) |... 
George D. Edmands (1880) 
Sarah Fifield (1909) 
Eustace C. Fitz (1881) 
Harriet N. Flint (1899-1902) 
Robert O. Fuller (1882) 
Nancy Goodnow (1903) 
Frances A. F. Gould (1882) 
Mary H. Greene (1889) 
Betsey Hamlin (1873) 

Silas H. Haskell (1906) 
Joseph C. Hartshorn (1881) 
Harwood & Quincy (1882) 
Elizabeth M. Hills (1877) . 
William Howe (1907) - 
Edward Judson (1880) 
Chester W. Kingsley (1883) 
James D. Knowles (1830) . 
Samuel Merriam (1909) 

J. Warren Merrill (1881) 
Carrie T. Nickerson (1881) 
Mary Noyes (1882) 

E. D. Potter (1875) 

James H. Read (1845) 
Henry J. Ripley (1852) 
Benjamin W. Roberts (1900) 
Louisa Roberts (1900) 
Andrew Sharpe (1909) 
Samuel B. Swaim (1872) 
Roger W. Swaim (1879) 
Susan Tripp (1866) 

J. Spencer Turner (1905), Bealewenip 
Joseph H. Walker (1881) 
Ann E. Waters (1871)... 
Rebecca W. Wheeler (1894) 
Edward C. Wilson (1881) 
Calvin M. Winch (1908) 
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1,000 
1,000 
785 
1,286 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
45,198 
1,000 
2,000 
1,800 
1,000 
1,000 
490 
T,000 
1,000 
1,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
2,280 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,670 
300 
3,462 
1,000 
1,000 
1,009 
352 
1,000 
1,000 
L,5k2 
10,000 
1,000 
2,000 
1,571 
1,000 
2,000 
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Preaching and Other Outside Work 


Students are allowed to preach during term time “only under 
such regulations as shall be prescribed by the Faculty.” Such 
services are confined mainly to the two higher classes, and are 
arranged in all cases so as to avoid interference with the studies 
of the members of the Institution, and their attendance on the 
regular recitations and lectures of the classes to which they 
belong. 

There are many oral! churches in the vicinity of Boston 
which are predisposed to secure the services of student preach- 
ers. The Faculty, in so far as they are able, will furnish the 
opportunity to students who find it necessary to preach. 


Commencement 


The public addresses in Commencement week 1913, were: 

Baccalaureate Sermon by President George E. Horr, D.D. 

Addresses on Alumni Day by the Rev. Robert $. MacArthur, 
LL.D., of New York, on the topic, “True Functions of Wise 
Ministers”; and by the Rev. Prof. Albion W. Small, LL.D., 
of Chicago, on the topic, “ Modernism.” 

Addresses at the Alumni dinner by the Rev. M. A. Levy, 
President of the Society of the Alumni; President G. E. Horr, 
DoDs the. Rev--R. 8. MacArthur, LED sete Keyan ees 
Wheeler, class of 1863; the Rev. S. R. Vinton, class of 1900; 
the Rev. F. L. Carr, class of 1906; and Mr. John M. Maxwell, 
of the graduating class. 

To the graduating class by Professor Rowe. 

At the Trustees’ dinner by the Rev. Charles H. Watson, 
D.D.; President George E. Horr, D.D.; the Rev. R. Ss Mace 
Arthur, LL.D:; the Rev: J. F. Vichert, D-Dsandtheskev 
F. W. Padelford, D.D. 


Summer School 


A session of the summer school was held June 10-20, 1913, 
with the following regular courses: The French Reformation 
by President Horr; Persuasion in Preaching, by Professor 
English; What Jesus Said about Himself, by Professor Anderson; 
The Christian Doctrine of the Atonement, by Professor 
Vaughan; The Morality of the Old Testament, by President 
George R. Hovey of Virginia Union University; Religious Psy- 
chology, by Rev. A. K. Foster of Worcester. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


The following were in attendance: 


Adams, Thomas, West Rutland, Vt. 
Baker, H. D., Pomfret Centre, Conn. 
Baker, W. E., Enosburgh Falls, Vt. 
Baum, H. C., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Berry, J. E., Barnstable, Mass. 
Berry, Wf .,lilton, N..H. 
Boutwell, A. H., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Carr, F. L., Roslindale, Mass. 
Chamberlin, C. W., Beverly, Mass. 
Chamberlin, H. R., Newton, Mass. 
Chappell, G. C., Montville, Conn. 
Coleman, W. S., Lakeport, N. H. 
Coldwell, S. A., New Boston, N. H. 


Coldwell, Mrs. S. A., New Boston, N. H. 


Cummings, E. W., Gonic, N. H. 
Fitzpatrick, F. W., Belmont, N. H. 
Hale, W. S., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Hale, Mrs. W. S., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Harrison, E. S., West Brattleboro, Vt. 
Harvey, G. F., Vergennes, Vt. 

Isaacs, A. E., Dorchester, Mass. 
Johnson, D. D., Belmont, Vt. 

Leite, Joakim, Fall River, Mass. 
eRoy lar, littleton, NH. 
Marchetti, Frank, Waltham, Mass. 
Paige, W. A., Rochester, N. H. 
Perkins, F. H., Tunbridge, Vt. 
etcy,io. b-) bair.claven, Vt: 
Robinson, A. H., Newton Centre, Mass. 
Ryan, W. W., West Newton, Mass. 
Sannella, Antonio, Milford, Mass. 


Scammon, T. H., Wolfeboro Falls, N. H. 


Swanson, William, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Todd, A. B., Torrington, Conn. 
Treadwell, Linnie B., Ashland, N. H. 
Tupper, M. G., Three Rivers, Mass. 
Turner, C. W., Brandon, Vt. 

Webb, Frederick, Sutton, Mass. 
Wyman, H. E., Chocorua, N. H. 
Wyman, Mrs. G. M., Chocorua, N. H. 
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The Society of Alumni 
PRESIDENT 
John R. Stubbert, Class of 1874 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
Henry B. Williams, Class of 1897 


CLERK 
Maurice A. Levy, Class of 1900 


TREASURER 
Edmund F. Merriam, Class of 1879 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


John R. Stubbert, Class of 1874 
Henry B. Williams, Class of 1897 
Maurice A. Levy, Class of 1900 
Edmund F. Merriam, Class of 1879 
Robert L. Webb, Class of 1893 
William B. Whitney, Class of 1900 


ORATOR 
William H. P. Faunce, Class of 1884 


ALTERNATE 
George R. Hovey, Class of 1886 


NECROLOGIST 
Millard F. Johnson, Class of 1879 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 
Robert L. Webb, Class of 1893 
Henry C. Graves, Class of 1859 
James B. Gilman, Class of 1903 


COMMITTEE ON ENTERTAINMENT 
William B. Whitney, Class of 1900 
David M. Lockrow, Class of 1895 
York A. King, Class of 1899 
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RNecrologp 


1874 Calvin Goodspeed, d. July 6, 1912, aged 70 

1874 Daniel Lord Crafts, d. Aug. 9, 1912, aged 71 

1881 Aaron Wallace Runyan, d. Nov. 7, 1912, aged 63 
1858 Charles Freeman Foster, d. Dec. 7, 1912, aged 82 
1858 George Boardman Gow, d. Jan. 17, 1913, aged 81 
1884 William Davis Athearn, d. Jan. 17, 1913, aged 58 
1860 George Dana Boardman Pepper, d. Jan. 30, 1913, aged 80 
1878 Samuel Harvey Emery, d. Feb. 2, 1913, aged 60 
1868 Sylvanus Boardman Macomber, d. Feb. 24, 1913, aged 77 
1905 Frank Walter Wheeler, d. Mar. 3, 1913, aged 35 
1860 Edward Winter Clark, d. Mar. 18, 1913, aged 83 
1877 John White Primm, d. April 16, 1913, aged 64 

1877 George Washburn Fuller, d. May 8, 1913, aged 66 
1863 Lewis Baker Hibbard, d. May 13, 1913, aged 78 
1896 John Frederick Blacklock, d. May 27, 1913, aged 47 
1874 James William Bancroft, d. May 30, 1913, aged 68 
1876 Alexander Turnbull, d. July 4, 1913, aged 60 

1866 William Carey Barrows, d. July 17, 1913, aged 74 
1878 Samuel Austin Read, d. Aug. 1913, aged 62 

1878 James Brownville, d. Sept. 8, 1913, aged 64 

1887 Benjamin Francis Turner, d. Sept. 9, 1913, aged 57 
1867 Josiah Ripley Goddard, d. Oct. 3, 1913, aged 73 
1901 Thomas Seth Bruce, d. Oct. 1913, aged 38 

1883 Wesley Lorenzo Smith, d. Nov. 28, 1913, aged 56 
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THEOLOGICAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


NEWTON CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 
FEBRUARY, 1914 


Theological Bibliographies 


i Oe Propz#peutics, by President George E. 
Orr, 
IT. Comparative REuicion, by President George E. Horr. 
III. Oxzp Testament, by Instructors James P. Berkeley and 
Philip A. Nordell. 
IV. New Testament, by Professor Frederick L. Anderson. 
V. Cuurcuw History, by Professor Henry K. Rowe. 
VI. THEoLocy, by Professor Richard M. Vaughan. 
VII. Homsrerics, by Professor John M. English. 
VIII. SoctarCuristianity, by Professor Henry K. Rowe. 
IX. Missions, by Professor Henry K. Rowe. 
X. Rexicious Epucation, by Instructors A. K. DeBlois 
and A. E. Bailey. 


In February, 1910, the Newton Faculty published a 
bulletin containing theological bibliographies with the special 
purpose of giving information about recent publications 
and incidentally supplying working lists for Newton students 
and alumni and Baptist ministers generally. The bulletin was 
so well received and has proved so useful that it has seemed 
desirable to issue a revised edition. The best of the recent 
books have been included, but the general plan is to provide 
annotated lists of the best books in print on a given subject. 

The bibliographies are made brief purposely on the principle 
that it is better to know a few books well than many books 
indifferently. The pastor’s practical need and viewpoint have 
been kept constantly in mind. Works written in German and 
the more technical treatments have not been listed, but such 
bibliographies will be furnished by the professors on application. 
It is hoped that these recommendations will lead to wider and 
more intelligent reading, and will add many permanently 
valuable books to pastors’ libraries. 

It should be remembered that the General Theological 
Library in Boston is prepared to send books by mail free of 
charge to any New England pastor. 

ApBREvIATIONS. In both Biblical departments the same 
abbreviations for series of commentaries are used as follows: 
The American Commentary, Am. Bap. Publication Soc., A C; 
The Bible Commentary, often called The Speaker’s Commen- 
tary, B C; The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colléges, C B; 
The Cambridge Greek Testament, C G T; The Expositor’s 
Bible, E B; The Expositor’s Greek Testament, E G T; The 
International Critical Commentary, I C C; The International 
Revision Commentary, I R V; The New-Century Bible, N C; 
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The Pulpit Commentary, P C; The Bible for Home and School, 
S M; The Westminster Commentary, W C. 


Theological Propaedeutic 


Schleiermacher, F. D. E. Outline of Theology. Trans- 
lated by William Farrer. 1850. 

Schaff, Philip. Theological Propzdeutic. 1909. 

Cave, Alfred. Introduction to Theology and Its Litera- 
ture. 1896. 

Crooks and Hurst. Theological Encyclopedia. 1894. 

Kuyper, Abraham. Encyclopedia of Sacred Theology. 
1898. 

Rabiger, J. F. Theological Encyclopedia. Translated by 
John MacPherson. 2 vols., 1884. 

Smith, H. B. Introduction to Christian Theology. 1883. 


Comparative Religion 


Jevons, F. Comparative Religion. 1913. 

Fairbairn, A. M. The Philosophy of the Christian Re- 
ligion. 1902. 

MacCulloch, J. A. Comparative Theology. The Church- 
man’s Library. 1902. 

Tisdale, W. St. C. Comparative Religion. Anglican 
Church Handbooks. 1909. 

Carpenter, J. E. Comparative Religion. 1913. 

Jordan, L. D. Comparative Religion: Its Genesis and 
Growth. 

Kellogg, S. H. A Handbook of Comparative Religion. 
The Westminster Handbooks. 1899. 

Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 1908. 

Toy, C. H. Introduction to the History of Religions. 
1913. 

Moore, G. F. History of Religions. 1913. (See Bibliog- 
raphy in Appendix.) 

Speer, R. E. The Light of the World. tort. 


Babylonia and Assyria. 
Jastrow, Morris, Jr. The Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria. 1898. 


Rogers, R. W. The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. 
1908. 


Egypt. 
Breasted, J. H. History of Egypt. 1905, 1909. 
Breasted, J. H. Development of Religion and Thought 
in Ancient Egypt. 1912. 
Sayce, A. H. Religion of Ancient Egypt. 1913. 
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Brahmanism, Hinduism and Buddhism. 


Barth, A. The Religions of India. 18g91. 
: Monier-Williams, Sir M. Brahmanism and Hinduism. 
1891. 

Barnett, L. D. Heart of India. Wisdom of the East 
Series. Hinduism. Religion: Ancient and Modern. 

Mitchell, J. M. Hinduism Past and Present. 1885. 

Davids, T. W. R. Buddhist India. 1903. Buddhism: Its 
History and Literature. 1896. 

Hardy, R. S. Manual of Buddhism. 1880. 

Monier-William, Sir M. Buddhism in its Connection 
with Brahmanism and Hinduism. 1889. 


China. 


Legge, J. H. The Religions of China. 1881. 
Groot, J. J. M. de. The Religion of the Chinese. 1910. 


Islam. 
Article “Mohammed.” Encyclopedia Britannica. Ninth 
Edition. 
Zwemer, S. M. The Moslem Doctrine of God. 1908. 
Wherry, E. M. Islam and Christianity in the Far East. 
1907. 
2 Herrick, G. F. Christian and Mohammedan. 1912. 
Margoliouth, D.S. Mohammedanism. 1g12. 


Old Testament 


I. Brsprtica, Text, GRAMMAR AND LEXICONS. 

Kittel, R. Biblia Hebraica. Leipzig. 2d ed., 1913, 2 vols., 
about $2.60. 

Swete, H. B. The Old Testament in Greek according to 
the Septuagint. 3 vols., 3-4 ed., 1905-1909, about $5.40. 

Swete, H. B. Introduction to the Old Testament in 
Greek. 1902, $2.50. 

Thackeray, H. St. J. Grammar of the Old Testament in 
Greek. 1909, $2.75. 

Gesenius. Hebrew Grammar. Cowley edition. IgI0, 

25. 
» Soar F. (with S. R. Driver and C. A. Briggs). A Hebrew 
and English Lexicon of the Old Testament. 1906, $8. 

Norte. For Dictionaries, Concordances, Geography, etc., 
see page I5. 


Il. Inrropuction. Driver, S. R. An Introduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testament. 12th ed. 1906, $2.50. 
A careful and complete work. The standard in English. 

Cornill, C. Introduction to the Canonical Books of the 
Old Testament. 1907, #3. An inspiring and lucid presentation 
of progressive conclusions. 
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'Gray, George B. A Critical Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment. 1913. Brief and more popular. Excellent. 

Moore, George F. 1913. The Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment. Brief, popular, brilliant. 

Chapman, A. T. An Introduction to the Pentateuch. 
1911, 1. Aclear, popular statement of this problem. 

Kent, C. F. The Students’ Old Testament. 6 vols., 1907- 
1910, $2.75 per vol. A fine source book for the study of 
introduction. 


III. Commentaries. The principal series of recent com- 
mentaries are as follows: (For abbreviations, see p. 3.) 

(1) The Westminster Commentaries, W. C. 1899-1911. 
Scholarly and especially well adapted for the use of pastors. 
$3 a volume. 

(2) The New-Century Bible. N C,nowcomplete. An excel- 
lent series, brief in statement, and low in price, $0.90. 

(3) The International. Critical Commentary, I GolG@: 
1895-. As a series, excellent for scholars. The most complete 
commentaries in English on the Old Testament. $3. 

(4) An American Commentary on the Old Testament, 
A C. The series proposes to present the best processes and 
results of scholarship in brief and popular form. $2. 

(5) The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, C B. 
1879-. Several of these elementary works are to be rec- 
ommended, but the issues differ greatly in value. $1. 

(6) The Bible for Home and School, S M. t1g08-. A 
new series in the process of publication. Competent scholars 
present in concise form the conclusions of modern study. 
$0.90. 

In the following list of commentaries for the various books 
of the Old Testament the plan is to mention several works in 
the order of their importance. For more extended bibliog- 
raphies, see articles on the various books in Bible Dictionaries. 

Genesis: Driver, W C, Skinner, I C C, Bennett, N C, Mitchell, 
S M; Exodus: McNeile, W C, Bennett, N C, Driver, C B; 
Leviticus: Genung, A C, Kennedy, N C; Numbers: Gray, I C C, 
McNeile, C B, Genung, A C, Kennedy, N C; Deuteronomy: 
Driver, I C C, Robinson, N C; Joshua: Robinson, N C; Judges: 
Moore, I C C, Thatcher, N C; Ruth: Thatcher, N C; Quayle 
(1909, $1.50); Samuel: Kennedy, N C; Smith, I C C; Kings: 
Skinner, N C; Barnes, C B (1911); Chronicles: Curtis, I C C, 
Harvey-Jellie, N C, Barnes, C B; Ezra-Nehemiah: Davies, N C, 
Batten, I C C, Ryle, C B; Esther: Paton, I C C, Streane, N C; 
Job: Peake, NC. Genung, The Epic of the Inner Life, David- 
son, C B; Psalms: Davison, 1-72, Davies, 73-150, N C, Perowne, 
Kirkpatrick, C B, Briggs, I C C; Proverbs: Toy, I C C, Berry, 
A C; Ecclesiastes: McNeile (1904), Barton, I C C, Genung, The 
Words of Koheleth; Song of Songs, Harper, C B, Haupt (1902, 
£0.50); Isaiah: Whitehouse, N C, Skinner, C B, Gray (1-37), 
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ICC, G. A. Smith, affords valuable expository lectures, E B, 
2 vols.; Jeremiah: Brown, C. R., AC, Peake, N C; Lamentations: 
Peake, N C, Streane, C B; Ezekiel: Davidson, C B, Lofthouse, 
N C, Redpath, W C; Daniel: Charles, N C, Driver, C B, 
Bevan, Prince; Hosea: Harper, W. R., I C C, Smith, J. M. P., 
S M, Cheyne, C B; Joel: Bewer, I C C, Driver, C B, Norton, 
N C; Amos: Harper, W. R., I C C, Driver, C B, Mitchell; 
Obadiah: Bewer, I C C, Norton, N C; Jonah: Bewer, I C C, 
Norton, N C; Micha: Smith, J. M. P., I C C, Cheyne, CB, 
Norton, N C; Nahum: Smith, J. M. P., I C C, Driver, N C, 
Davidson, C B; Habakkuk: Ward, I C C, Driver, N C, David- 
son, C B; Zephaniah: Smith, J. M. P., I C C, Driver, N C, 
Davidson, C B; Haggai: Mitchell, I C C, Driver, N C; Zecha- 
riah: Mitchell, I C C, Driver, N C; Malachi: Smith, J. M. P., 
I CC, Driver, N C; the Twelve Minor Prophets: G. A. Smith, 
EB, 2-vols. 


IV. History. 

Wade, G.W. Old Testament History. 5thed., 1907, $1.50. 
This is an excellent manual, but traces the history only as far 
as the Restoration. It adds to the chapters on history discus- 
sions of the religious development of the Hebrews. 

Kent, C. F. The Historical Bible. 1908-1913, $1 per vol. 
I. The Heroes and Crises of Early Hebrew History. II. The 
Founders and Rulers of United Israel. III. The Kings and 
Prophets of Israel and Judah. IV. The Leaders and Teachers 
of Post-Exilic Judaism. ‘This series constitutes one of the 
best aids to the preacher. Stimulating and suggestive. 

Paton, L. B. The Early History of Syria and Palestine. 
I9OI, $1.25. 

Breasted, J. H. History of the Ancient Egyptians. N. Y., 
1908. 

Kings, L.W. <A History of Sumer and Akkad. 1910, $4.80. 

Goodspeed, G. S. A History of the Babylonians and As- 
syriahs. ° 1902, $1.25. 

Rogers, R. W. Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament. 
1912, $4.50. ‘The best source book for studying the Old Testa- 
ment in the light of the cuneiform inscriptions. This super- 
sedes Schrader and is superior to Jeremias. 

McCurdy, J. F. History, Prophecy and the Monuments. 
3 vols., 1894-1901, $9. 

Johns, C. H. W. The Oldest Code of Laws in the World. 
1903, $0.75. 


V. Lire anp THOUGHT. 

Peake, A. S. The Bible: Its Origin, Its Significance, and 
Its Abiding Worth. 1913, $2. 

This volume is written in the hope that, for those to whom 
the Bible has irretrievably lost the place once accorded to it 
by the consent of Christendom, it may restore a firm and 
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intelligent faith in its permanent value. In a luminous and 
constructive manner it treats the problems raised by a century 
of investigation. To every one who wishes to keep informed 
respecting the trend and outcome of recent discussions the 
book can be heartily commended as an invaluable aid. 

Gordon, A. R. The Poets of the Old Testament. 1912, 
$1.50. 

a vast amount of important work has been done in recent 
years on the poetry of the Old Testament. In a scholarly 
way and with a charming style this book seeks to bring home 
to English readers, as a unified whole, the results of this work. 

Burnett, W. H. Old Testament History. 1909, $0.40. 

Peake, A. S. The Religion of Israel. 1909, $0.40. 

These small volumes included in the Century Bible Hand- 
book, present clearly and briefly the views and interpretations 
now held by a large and increasing number of Old Testament 
scholars. 

Ottley, R. L. The Rule of Life and Love, and Exposition 
of the Ten Commandments. 1913, $1.25. 

A High Church discussion of some of the critical problems 
connected with the Decalogue. Didactic and devotional. 
Homiletical suggestions abound. 

Robinson, H. W. The Religious Ideas of the Old Testa- 
ment. 1913, $0.75. 

An up-to-date, lucid, and scholarly discussion of the simple, 
yet profound, ideas which are fundamental to the religion of 
Israel. The writer aims “to present these ideas in their his- 
torical setting with some indications of their theological and 
philosophical value, and of their significance for Christianity.” 
This is the best treatment of Old Testament theology in a 
small compass within reach of the ordinary English reader. 
Contains a good bibliography. 

Eiselen, F. C. The Christian View of the Old Testament. 
1912, Si. 

The writer sympathizes with the modern view of the origin 
and character of the Old Testament. His presentation of it, 
however, is conservative and well adapted to remove preju- 
dices, and to convince average readers, who are not biblical 
scholars, that this view is entirely consistent with a reverential 
acceptance of the Hebrew Scriptures as the inspired record 
of a divine revelation. 

Welch, A. C. The Religion of Israel Under the Kingdom. 
1912, $3. 

The Kerr Lectures delivered in the United Free Church 
College, Glasgow, 1911-1912. A scholarly presentation of the 
growth of religious ideas during the period of the Hebrew 
monarchies, and especially the distinctive messages of Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah and Deuteronomy. 


Mitchell, H.G. The Ethics of the Old Testament. 1912, $2. 
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The treatment discusses the whole subject in chronological 
order, and especially as illustrated in the conduct or teaching 
of representative Hebrews. The book will prove an excellent 
guide for those who desire to study the teaching of the Hebrew 
Scriptures concerning man’s duties to himself and to his fellows, 
whether in the smaller circle of the family or the larger one 
of society. 

Fowler, H. T. A History of the Literature of Ancient 
Israel from the Earliest Times to 135 B.C. 1912, $2.25. 

This volume attempts to do for the literature of Israel 
what has already been done for the literatures of ancient 
Greece, Rome, India, Persia, and more modern peoples. Re- 
cent critical study of the Old Testament has made it possible 
to arrange its contents in their historical connection with more 
of detail and certainty than in the case of most early literatures. 
The author is abundantly qualified for the task, and has pre- 
sented the Old Testament from a comparatively new and 
exceedingly fascinating point of view. 

Smith, S. G. Religion in the Making: a Study in Biblical 
Sociology. 1910, $1.25. 

A fresh study at first hand of the Old Testament in the 
light of sociological principles, with the result that the Bible 
is found to be a rich source of sociological material, and sociology 
a valuable instrument for its interpretation. 

Wallis, L. Sociological Study of the Bible. 1912, $1.50. 

The writer shows how the vital religious ideas of the Bible 
took shape in response to the social pressure of the times, 
and aims to show “‘that the Bible may be taken as a point 
of departure for the ‘investigation of the entire process of 
social evolution,” and for an understanding of the sociological 
movements of our own time. 

Charles, R. H. A Critical History of the Doctrine of the 
Putdreuire, 1913. $5. 

The standard book on the subject. An historical investiga- 
tion in scholarly fashion of the development of the idea of the 
future life extending through the New Testament period. 

Goodspeed, G. S. Israel’s Messianic Hope to the Time of 
Jesus. 1900, $1.50. 

A detailed discussion of all the Messianic passages in the 
Old Testament and interbiblical literature. 

Duhm, B. The Ever-Coming Kingdom of God. 1911, 
£0.80. 

A constructive outline of the history of the Messianic idea. 

Davidson, A. B. Theology of the Old Testament. 1904, 
$2.50. 

The best book on the subject. By a great and reverent 
scholar. The author had a rare insight into Old Testament 
thought, but this is a publication of his notes after his death, 
and the topical arrangement is less satisfactory than a genetic 
treatment would have been. For the latter, consult Addis or 
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Schultz, H. Old Testament Theology. 2 vols., $6. _ 

A delightful and profitable book because of its evangelical 
spirit. It is an interpretation of the Old Testament in the 
light of the New. 


New Testament 
I. Tue InpispensABLE TOOLs. 

1. The Greek text of Westcott and Hort or the American 
Revise Version. 2. Thayer’s Greek-English Lexicon of the 
New Testament. This is the most important book for the 
understanding of the New Testament, being unrivalled as a 
lexicon, at the same time a good commentary, and offering 
apparatus for fundamental critical work. Many who use it 
have not yet discovered all its uses. 3. The next requisite is 
a good Harmony of the Gospels. Stevens and Burton is the 
best in English and Riddle’s Robinson is the best in Greek. 
All who use Greek should have the latter as well as the former. 
4. Then a good Greek grammar, either Goodwin or Hadley 
and Allen. 5. On New Testament grammar, the most valuable 
book is Burton’s New Testament Moods and Tenses. As it 
deals only with the syntax of the verb, it needs to be supple- 
mented by some more complete grammar. Blass’ Grammar of 
New Testament Greek is perhaps the best. Robertson’s Short 
Grammar of the Greek New Testament is simpler, and from a 
new viewpoint. Take your choice. 6. Hastings is doubtless 
the best Bible Dictionary, but see p. 15. 7. For a concordance, 
Moulton and Geden’s Concordance to the Greek Testament is 
the latest and by far the best. ‘Those who learn to use it find 
it indispensable. The best English éoncordance is Young’s 
Analytical Concordance, but the old Cruden is still the handiest 
book for looking up passages quickly, when scholarly exactness 
is not required. 


Il. THe Best ComMMENTARIES. 

It is usually much better to buy single commentaries than 
sets. Of the older sets, do not buy Olshausen, Lange, or 
Alford, which are now outgrown. Ellicott is still useful to the 
man who appreciates exact exegesis in brief form. Meyer is 
still fundamental; learn to read him. It is a little difficult at 
first, but for a discerning mind, it has its exceeding great 
reward. Meyer lacks the newer historical results, but is 
thorough, logical and generally satisfying. Do not buy the 
Pulpit Commentary, except Reynolds on John, one of the 
best English works. Of the Expositor’s Greek Testament, 
Vol. II is by far the best, including what are possibly the best 
works on Acts and I Corinthians, and a good work on Romans; 
buy it. Vol. I contains the Gospels by Bruce and Dods, and 
is worth its price. Do not be satisfied with brief commentaries 
like the Cambridge, and Home and School, which are far too 
elementary for college and seminary men. The only exception 
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would be certain volumes of the New Century Bible, which 
are really valuable. 

See abbreviations on p. 3. Works on English text have 
an asterisk. 

1. Matthew. Broadus,* A C, still holds the leading place 
as the best all-round commentary, though growing old. The 
next best is Bruce, E G T, more recent, but not so good in 
judgment. Meyer is excellent. Plummer (1909), which has 
much valuable new material, is inferior to his predecessors in 
sharpness of exegesis. 

2. Mark. Gould, I C.C, is the best, but Clarke,* A C, is 
warmer and almost as good. Menzies, The Earliest Gospel, 
is radical, bright, and illuminating. Bacon’s new commentary 
is most interested in introduction, and is very suggestive along 
that line. 

3. Luke. We need a new commentary on Luke. Plum- 
mer, I CC, is most recent and probably best. Godet is warmer, 
but nearly too old. Bruce, E G T, is recent, fresh and sympa- 
thetic: Meyer is good. Riddle,* I R V, and Farrar, C GT, 
are good, but too brief. 

4. John. Meyer wrote his simplest and best work on John, 
and should be put first. Westcott,* B C, ranks next, is inde- 
pendent and mystical. Reynolds,* P C, is full, suggestive, and 
valuable. Dods, E GT, is most recent and informing. Hovey,* 
A C, is a judicial estimate of previous work. Milligan and 
Moulton,* I R V, and Watkins* in Ellicott’s New Testament 
for English Readers are well worth having. 

5. The Acts. For scholarly work, Knowling, E G T, is 
most recent and best. Hackett,* A C, is still excellent, though 
growing old. Meyer is still good. Rackham, W C, is new, 
with much fresh historical material. Harnack, Acts, is the 
finest minute study ever made. 

6. Romans. Meyer (best) and Godet are the fundamental 
works. ‘Then add Sanday, I C C, as indispensable for bring- 
ing things up to date. Gifford,* B C, is excellent, as is also 
Garvie,* N C, the newest commentary. Liddon is very useful 
as a convenient analysis and paraphrase of Meyer. 

7. I Corinthians. Findlay, E G T, is recent and perhaps 
best, rivalled, however, by the older Edwards and the latest 
I CC, Robertson, an excellent book. Maéssie,* N C, on both 
I and II Corinthians is the newest and best of the shorter works. 
Gould,* A C, is sensible and strong. Ellicott is especially 
valuable here. Hodge,* though too dogmatic, is worth while, 
as also is Godet. 

8. II Corinthians. Meyer is possibly best for Greeks, but 
should be supplemented by the recent Menzies, full of fresh 
suggestion and information. Denney*, E B, and Gould, A C, 
are excellent. 

g. Galatians. Eadie is perhaps the best expositor, though 
most scholars would put Lightfoot first. Ellicott is very 
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good here, as also is Hovey,* A C. Ramsay is fresh and 
vigorous, giving a new view of the epistle, but it is more his- 
torical than truly exegetical. Adeney,* N C, is the best short 
work. 

to. Ephesians. A wealth of good commentaries here. 
Abbott, I C C, leads in critical work, Eadie in spiritual insight, 
Salmond, E G T, as a compendium of selected comment. 
Ellicott is pungent and acute. Candlish* is good, brief com- 
ment on the English text. 

11. Philippians. Great need of a first-class commentary. 
Probably Vincent, I C C, should come first, though it has 
many and grave defects. At least, it should be supplemented 
by Lightfoot, once and perhaps still the best. Ellicott and 
Meyer good here. Gifford’s The Incarnation is a model expo- 
sition of Philippians 2:5-11. 

12. Colossians. Peake, E G T, is perhaps best in general, 
though too brief. Abbott, I C C, is recent, critical, excellent. 
Lightfoot is the fundamental English work and still very 
valuable. 

13. Thessalonians. The most recent books, Frame, I C C, 
and Milligan, are probably best, though Stevens,* A C, is 
charming and able. 

14. The Pastoral Epistles. ‘Two recent brief commentaries 
are perhaps best: Bernard, CGT, and Horton,* NC. Ellicott 
best for exegesis. Fairbairn and Lillie are also valuable. 

15. Philemon. Vincent, I C C, Lightfoot and Hackett, are 
all excellent. 

16. Hebrews. Davidson* is best; brief, clear, with a 
thorough grasp of the thought. See especially his extended 
notes. Westcott has long been the standard work in English. 
Bruce* tries to put the Epistle in a new light, is fresh and 
stimulating. Wickham,* W C, is recent, brief, and good. 
Lunemann in Meyer is a solid work, as also is Dods in EG T. 

17. James. Knowling,* W C, is the best. Mayor is also 
excellent, but too long and expensive. Hort goes only to 4:7, 
but is of the first order. 

18. Epistles of John. Brooke, I C C, displaces Westcott, 
long the standard work. Haupt, though requiring careful 
reading, 1s really profound. Law, The Tests of Life, is a fresh 
treatment of the theology. 

19. Epistles of Peter and Jude. Bigg, I C C, on all three 
is recent but quite unsatisfactory. On 1 Peter, Johnstone is 
better, though old. On 2 Peter and Jude, Mayor is recent 
and excellent, though costly. Huther in Meyer is still valuable. 

20. Revelation. The most readable English commentary 
which embodies the newest light is Scott* in the Practical 
Commentary on the New Testament and, smaller, in N C. 
Moffatt, E G T, is modern, scholarly, but too condensed. 
Swete is also new and sensible, but does not shed much light. 
Smith,* A C, though on the old lines, is beautifully written 
and remarkably suggestive. Dusterdieck in Meyer is also good. 
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Il]. Tue Lire or Curist anp THE Lire oF Paut. 

1. The Life of Christ. Andrews, Life of Our Lord, is the 
best on chronology, topography, and harmony, but is seriously 
defective in not taking account of the critical work on the 
Synoptic Problem. Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, is probably the best narrative life for general use, 
but it is too prolix and puts too much faith in its references to 
the Talmud. Still, the two-volume edition is to be preferred. 
The more scholarly will add Weiss, Life of Christ, 3 vols., 
thorough, suggestive, excellent, though hard to read. Rhees, 
Jesus of Nazareth, is topical, brief, candid, with informing 
notes in the appendix. Kent, Life and Teachings of Jesus, is 
the best brief exposition of the more liberal view. Sanday, 
Outlines of the Life of Christ, is the book form of his article in 
H. B. D. on Jesus Christ. It is indispensable to the up-to- 
date student. The newer radical Lives are by O. Holtzmann 
and Bousset. ‘They are written in popular style and are very 
suggestive. Warschauer, Jesus, Seven Questions, brings us into 
the very center of the critical battle. Burton and Matthews, 
Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ, is an excellent hand- 
book, multum in parvo. Gilbert, Jesus, presents the liberal 
view with cogency. 

Two recent books on the character of Jesus are well worth 
reading: Wendling, The Man of Galilee, a stubbornly con- 
servative, yet eloquent and very suggestive apologetic; Fosdick, 
The Manhood of the Master, the best character sketch of 
Jesus published. Bushnell’s chapter on The Character of 
Jesus is now published in book form and has perennial worth. 
Case, Historicity of Jesus, is the best book on the recent agi- 
tation as to whether Jesus ever lived. Loofs, What is the Truth 
About Jesus Christ? is a candid review of the whole critical 
and theological situation and should be read. 

Those who wish to understand the present eschatological 
debate should read first, Schweitzer, The Quest for the His- 
torical Jesus. It is a masterly review of all the Life of Jesus 
literature, and then states the eschatological theory. At the 
opposite extreme is Sharman, The Teaching of Jesus about 
the Future, an attempt to save the liberal position by the 
critical method. As a reply to Schweitzer, Dobschutz, The 
Eschatology of the Gospels, is the best book, possibly supple- 
mented by Emmet, Eschatological Question in the Gospels. 
Wistanly, Jesus and the Future, tries the middle course, but. 
is disappointing though scholarly. 

2. The Life of Paul. Coneybeare and Howson is still the 
one fundamental and indispensable book, though growing old. 
Farraris brilliant, imaginative, but not alwaysreliable. Ramsay, 
St. Paul, the Traveller, is the most suggestive of the later 
books, but is fragmentary. Lewin for antiquities. Gilbert, 
an admirable handbook. Bacon is most recent, radical, fresh. 
The commentaries on Acts should not be forgotten here 
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Kennedy’s St. Paul and the Mystery Religions is the best book 
on that much debated subject. 


IV. Tue Apostouic AcE. 

Baur’s Paulus, and the reply of Lechler, The Apostolic and 
Post-Apostolic Age, are really fundamental to the history of 
the discussion. Weizsacker, the Apostolic Age, is brilliant and 
suggestive, but fails in appreciation of the Acts. Ropes, The 
Apostolic Age, is probably the best book, rather liberal, but 
candid and well written. McGiffert, same title, is second to it. 
The more conservative view is found in the works of Purves 
and Bartlet. Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire, and 
other works, inject new elements. Harnack, The Expansion 
of Christianity, is a classical work on the early Christian mis- 
sionary movement. 


V. New Testament THEOLOGY. 

Possibly the best New Testament Theology consists of the 
articles in Hastings, B D, and his Dictionary of Christ and 
the Gospels. Stevens, New Testament Theology, is perhaps 
the best single work, covering the whole New Testament, but 
is written too much from the theological and not enough from 
the historical viewpoint. It should at least be supplemented 
by Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus, the standard work, or 
Moffatt, Theology of the Gospels, recent, brief and compre- 
hensive. Here, too, should be mentioned W. N. Clarke’s last 
book, The Ideal of Jesus; by all means read it. For Paul, 
Pfleiderer’s Paulinism is fundamental, though rather old and 
hard reading. ‘Two new books, Headlam, St. Paul and Chris- 
tianity, and Garvie, Studies of Paul and His Gospel, the more 
thorough work, are well worth reading. 


VI. Trexruat Criticism. 

Warfield, Textual Criticism, is the best introductory book. 
It may be supplemented by Kenyon, Handbook of Textual 
Criticism, and Gregory’s Canon and Text of the New Testa- 
ment. 


VII. New Testament Canon. 

The best statement I know of the history of the canon is 
in Julicher’s Introduction to the New Testament, pp. 460-566. 
Longer recent works are Vedder’s Our New Testament: How 
Did We Get It? and Gregory’s book cited in the last paragraph. 


VIII. New Testament InTRopucTION AND CRITICISM. 

1. Probably the best introduction to the several books of 
the New Testament consists of the articles on those books 
in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. ‘These may be profitably sup- 
plemented by the corresponding articles in Smith’s B D, espe- 
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cially the 1893 edition, by the articles in the Encyclopedia 
Biblica, and by the introductions in the best commentaries. 
The handiest conservative work is, Book by Book, both on Old 
Testament and New Testament, but it is growing old. The 
large conservative works of Weiss and Zahn are storehouses 
for further research. Peake, Critical Introduction to New 
Testament, is recent, uneven, liberal, and especially good on 
the Johannine problem. The more radical works are Julicher, 
on the whole the best on this side for the average student; 
Bacon, hard reading, always fresh, much given to private 
theories, often illuminating on the Epistles; Moffatt, most 
recent, encyclopedic, comprehensive. A short and lively criti- 
cism of Moffatt is furnished by Ramsay, The First Christian 
Century. 

2. On the Synoptic Problem, the best start can be made 
with Sanday’s article in Book by Book, or better, his article, 
“The Gospels,” in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, 1893 edition. 
Burton, Short Introduction to the Gospels, Chap. IV, is good 
for the same purpose, but almost too brief. Wright, The 
Composition of the Four Gospels, is the principal work for the 
oral theory. Holdsworth, Gospel Origins, is the most recent 
work, straightforward and acute. Oxford Studies in the 
Synoptic Problem is recent and valuable. Harnack’s Sayings 
of Jesus, his reconstruction of the Logia or Q., is indispensable 
to extended work. 


For Old and New Testaments 


1. Encyclopedias and Concordances. Hastings’ Bible Dic- 
tionary, 5 vols., $30, 1898-1904, is doubtless the best, and is a 
whole library in itself, still only partly explored by most of 
those who own it. The extra volume is valuable, but not 
indispensable. ‘This is true of Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ 
and the Gospels, 2 vols., $12, 1906-1908, and I would not advise 
poor men to buy it. A one-volume work like the one-volume 
Hastings, $5, 1909, or the Standard Bible Dictionary, $6, is 
much better than nothing, but every preacher should have the 
four-volume Hastings, if within the possibilities. The old 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary is still a valuable work for ordinary 
topics, especially the 1893 edition. For advanced work, ref- 
erence should be made to the Encyclopedia Biblica, 4 vols., 
$20, and the Jewish Encyclopedia, 12 vols., $84, 1901-1906. 
For Concordances, see p. I0. 

2. Geography. For the interpretation of the Bible some 
familiarity with the Holy Land is indispensable. A large 
amount of material is available, but the following are the 
most important works: Smith, Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land. 1894, a luminous description of the physical 
features of Palestine in relation to its history, indispensable 
for the study of the Holy Land. Stewart, The Land of Israel. 
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1899-, a systematic presentation of the material in the form 
of a textbook, an excellent reference book containing a large 
amount of material. MacCoun, The Holy Land in Geography 
and History, 2 vols., also published in one volume under the 
title, Bible Atlas, $1, 1913. A very handy and useful manual, 
containing a large number of relief maps for various sections, 
and historical maps for various periods. Kent, Biblical Geogra- 
phy and History, 1911, $1.50. A compact manual presenting 
first the physical geography and then tracing in broad lines 
the history as related to the geography. It omits unimportant 
matter, but makes the vital facts stand out in their true sig- 
nificance. 


INTERBIBLICAL History 

Josephus is the fundamental authority, Schurer’s History 
of the Jewish people in the Time of Jesus Christ is the reservoir 
from which all others draw. It should be bought if possible. 
Riggs, History of the Jewish People is the best compendium 
of the history, and Fairweather, The Background of the Gospels, 
of the thought. Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of 
the Old Testament, just published, the great source-book for 
English readers, gives all the texts and the best comment on 
them. 

Church History 

I. A Smart Worxinc Lisrary. 

Collins. Study of Ecclesiastical History. 1903, $0.90. 

Sohm. Outlines of Church History. 1909, $1.10. 

Newman. Manualof Church History. 2 vols., 1909, $3.50. 

Ayer. Source-Book for Ancient Church History. 1913, $3. 

McGiffert. Apostolic Age. 1897, $2.50. 

Allen. Christian Institutions. 1897, $2.50. 

Fisher. History of Christian Doctrine. 1896, $2.50. 

Farrar. Lives of the Fathers. 2 vols., 1907, $4. 

Adams. Civilization during the Middle Ages. 1894, $2.50. 

Wishart. Short History of Monks and Monasteries. 
1900, $1. 

Lindsay. History of the Reformation. 2 vols., 1906-7, $5. 

Wakeman. History of the Church of England. 1896, $2. 

Storr. Development of English Theology in the Nineteenth 
Century. 1914. 

Bacon, History of American Christianity. 1897, $2. 

Vedder. Short History of the Baptists. 1907, $1.50. 

Wace and Piercy. Dictionary of Christian Biography. 
I9II, $8. 

New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. 
12 vols., 1908-13, $60. 


II. Curistran History Brerore THE REFORMATION. 
Rhees. Life of Jesus of Nazareth. 1900, $1.25. For a 
brief study manual this book is very satisfactory. 
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Ropes. Apostolic Age. 1906, $1.50. Briefer than Mc- 
Giffert’s, but a good interpretation of the period. 

Harnack. Mission and Expansion of Christianity. 2 vols., 
1908, $7. A scholarly presentation of the growth of early 
Christianity. 

Moore. The New Testament in the Christian Church. 
1904, $1.50. Deals mainly with the history of the New Testa- 
ment canon, but includes other phases of the history of the 
early Christian centuries. 

Rainy. The Ancient Catholic Church. 1902, $2.50. Tells 
the story of the process of organized Christianity from its 
simplicity to its dominance by Rome. The best on the period. 

Farrar. Lives of the Fathers. 2 vols., 1907, $4. The 
most popular biography of the fathers of the church. 

Augustine. Confessions. Many editions. The autobio- 
graphical experiences of the greatest of the Latin fathers. 

Flick. Rise of the Medieval Church. 1909, $3.50. An 
attempt to discuss church history from the point of view of a 
secular historian. Contains useful reference lists. 

Wishart. Short History of Monks and Monasteries. 1900, 
$1. Very readable. The best book on the subject. 

Adams. Civilization During the Middle Ages. 1894, $2.50. 
An interpretation of the movements of medieval life and 
the history of institutions. Indispensable for an understanding 
of the period. 

Sabatier. Life of Francis of Assisi. 1894, $2.50. A great 
book about a great man who shared the spirit of Jesus as none 
other after the apostolic age up to his time. 

Workman. The Church of the Middle Ages. 2 vols., 
1900. A very happy treatment of a period that needs illumi- 
nation. 

Allen. Christian Institutions. 1897, $2.50. The standard 
work on the subject. Discusses creeds, organizations, and cult. 

Taylor. Medieval Mind. 2 vols., 1911, $5. A thoughtful 


discussion of the intellectual processes of the period. 


III. THe ReEForMATION. 

Workman. Dawn of the Reformation. 2 vols., 1902. 
Interesting and useful as an introduction to the outbreak of 
the sixteenth century. 

Walker. The Reformation. 1900, $2. Accepted as a 
very satisfactory one-volume history of the Reformation, but 
not altogether displacing the older and fuller Fisher’s. 

Lindsay. History of the Reformation. 2 vols., 1906-7, $5. 
By common consent believed to be the best treatment of the 
Reformation up to the middle of the sixteenth century. The 
first volume treats of the German revolution, and the second 
tells the story of the movement in the other countries. There 
are valuable chapters on the Anabaptists and on the Catholic 


counter Reformation. 
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Vedder. The Reformation in Germany. 1914, $3. The 
latest addition to Reformation literature. Emphasizes the 
economic and social interests. Especially successful in delinea- 
tion of character. 

Koestlin. Life of Martin Luther. 1911, $2.50. Among 
the many biographies Koestlin’s usually is awarded first place. 
The latest edition is well illustrated. 

Jacobs. Martin Luther. 1898, $1.50. 

Walker. John Calvin. 1906, $1.50. 

Vedder. Balthasar Hubmaier. 1905, $1.50. Companion 
biographies of heroes of the Reformation. 

Baird. Rise of the Huguenots. 2 vols., 1907, $5. The 
standard work on the French Reformation. 

Hulbert. The English Reformation and Puritanism. 1908, 
$2.50. Interpretative, incisive, interesting. 

Perry. History of the Reformation in England. 1885, 
$0.80. A convenient handbook on a subject too often over- 
shadowed by the Continental movement. 

Gardiner. The Puritan Revolution. 1876, $1. The most 
scholarly and authoritative history of the period. 

Stephens and Hunt. History of the English Church. 9 vols., 
1899-1910, $15. A standard history from the Anglican point 
of view. The volumes vary in value. 


IV. Mopern CurisTIANITy. 

The modern period has not received sufficiently genetic, 
comprehensive treatment, and the history must be sought 
mainly in denominational records. An abbreviated list of the 
latest and most useful books follows: 

Cheetham. Church History. Modern Period. 1908, $2.60. 
A sequal to Cheetham’s and Hardwick’s earlier histories. Not 
very well proportioned, but a convenient handbook for lack of a 
better. 

McGiffert. Protestant Thought Before Kant. tIgr11, $0.75. 

Moore. Outline of the History of Christian Thought since 
Keant.ey 1912, 550.7%. 

With these the student of doctrinal history can get along 
without the more elaborate works on rationalism, biblical 
criticism, etc., if he is satisfied with a brief survey. 

Foster. Genetic Development of New England Theology. 
1907, $2. A discriminating treatment of an important phase of 
American church history. 

Bacon. History of American Christianity. 1897, $2. 
This is in a series of American church histories dealing with all 
denominations. The best outline of American church history. 

Straus. Roger Williams, the Pioneer of Religious Liberty. 
1894, $1.25. The most satisfactory life of the founder of 
Rhode Island. 

Vedder. Short History of the Baptists. 1907, $1.50. 
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Newman. History of the Baptists in the United States. 
1894, $1.75. 

Newman. A Century of Baptist Achievement. 1901, $1. 
A Trilogy of Baptist history. 

Walker. Some Aspects of the Religious Life of New Eng- 
land. 1897, $1.25. A delightful sketch of interesting phases 
of eighteenth and nineteenth century history. 

McGlothlin. Baptist Confessions of Faith. 1911, $2.50. 

Walker. Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism. 
1893, $3.50. 

Winchester. Life of Wesley. 1906, $1.50. 

Macpherson. Presbyterianism. 1888, $0.45. Four books 
to be recommended for an understanding of denominations. 

Skeats. History of the Free Churches. 1899. A record 
of the dissenting bodies suitable for general reading as well as 
scholarly study. 

Hall. The Social meaning of Modern Religious move- 
ments in England. 1900, $1.50. The story of Social Chris- 
tianity in the last two centuries in Great Britain. Thoughtful 
and suggestive. 

Nippold. The Papacy in the Nineteenth Century. 1900, 
$2.50. 

oe evien Modernism. 1908, $1.25. ‘Two aspects of mod- 
ern Catholic history deserving study. 

Railton. Authoritative Life of General William Booth, 
1912. 


V. History oF CuHRIsTIAN THOUGHT. 

Harnack. Hostory of Dogma. 7 vols., I910, $17.50. A 
thorough treatment of the whole field. Translated from the 
German. 

Fisher. History of Christian Doctrine. 1896, $2.50. The 
most useful one-volume history of Christian thought from the 
beginning to the present time, as revised and enlarged. 

Schaff. Creeds of Christendom. 3 vols., 1905, $15. The 
history and text of the great symbols of the faith in all periods. 

Allen. Continuity of Christian Thought. 1884, $2. A 
brief discussion in chronological order of Greek, Roman, medi- 
zval, and modern phases of doctrinal history. Best on the 
Greek fathers. Somewhat prejudiced, but analytical, lucid, and 
suggestive. 

Workman. Christian Thought to the Reformation. 1911, 
O75: 

: WicGiffert. Protestant Thought before Kant. 1911, $0.75. 

Moore. Outline of the History of Christian Thought since 
Kant. 1912, $0.75. Three volumes in a series called, “Studies 
in Theology,” published by Scribners. Worth owning and not 
expensive. Most valuable for ready reference. 

Jones. Studies in Mystical Religion. 1909, $3.50. A 
delightful, sympathetic book on mysticism. 
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Tulloch. Rational Theology in England in the Seventeenth 
Century. 2 vols. 

Stephen. English Thought in the Eighteenth Century. 
2 vols:,.1902, $8. 

Benn. History of English Rationalism in the Nineteenth 
Century. 2 vols., 1906, $7. <A series of valuable works on 
Christian thought in England. 


Christian Theology 

The fundamental truths of religion continue to challenge 
the minds of men and to demand systematic formulation. 
Historical, psychological, and social studies have placed vast 
wealth of material at the service of constructive theology. 
Many volumes are appearing which indicate a new day of 
theological interest. In the bibliography which follows effort 
is made to select recent noteworthy books and also older books 
of special value. Different viewpoints are represented and 
unqualified approval of the various writers is not implied. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Eucken, Rudolph. Main Currents of Modern Thought. 
1912, $4. Philosophy is closely allied to theology and a knowl- 
edge of its drift is invaluable. Among Christian philosophers, 
Eucken, the foil of Haeckel at Jena, is eminent. This volume 
is a study of the spiritual and intellectual movements of the 
present day. 

Perry, R. B. Present Philosophical Tendencies. 1912, $2.60. 
It gives us a critical survey of naturalism, idealism, prag- 
matism and realism, together with a synopsis of the philosophy 
of William James. 

Fletcher, O. O. An Introduction to Philosophy. 1913, 
$1.60. 

Watson, John. The Interpretation of Religious Experience. 
2 vols., 1912, $6. 


Docmartics. 

Brown, William Adams. Christian Theology in Outline. 
1906, $2.50. Clear in its analysis, attractive in its style, 
judicial in its temper, this book remains what Principal Forsyth 
termed it, “‘the most able outline of theology we now possess 
in English.” 

Hearing, Theodore. The Christian Faith. 2 vols., 1913, 
$6. In nearly a thousand pages he presents with German 
thoroughness a system of dogmatics. He may be called a 
modified Ritschlian. The kingdom of God is central. He 
does not regard any dogmatic, however helpful in its day, as 
identical with the saving truth of the Christian faith. 

Clarke, W. N. An Outline of Christian Theology. 1898, 


$2.50. 
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Strong, A. H. Systematic Theology. 1907, $3. 

Oxford Scholars. Foundations. ee ea ; 

More brief and popular: 

King, H. C. Reconstruction in Theology. 1901, $0.50, 
Mathews, Shailer. The Gospel and the Modern Man. 


1910, $0.50. 

Garvie, A. E. A Handbook of Christian Apologetics. 
1913, $0.75. 

Mullins, E. Y. Freedom and Authority in Religion. 
1913, $1.50. 


Hodges, George. Every Man’s Religion. 1911, $0.50. 


SCRIPTURES. 

Dods, Marcus. The Bible: Its Origin and Nature. 1905, 
$0.50. ‘These seven lectures, scholarly and reverential, present 
in popular form the results of modern biblical study. They 
richly repay perusal. 

Seeberg, Reinhold. Revelation and Inspiration. 1909, 
$0.75. With his usual erudition and devoutness the Berlin 
scholar discusses these great correlative terms. 

Sere W. N. The Use of the Scriptures in Theology. 
1905, $I. 

Watson, John (Ian Maclaren). God’s Message to the 
Human Soul. 1907, $1.25. 

Sabatier, Auguste. Religions of Authority. $1. 

: Selleck, W. C. The New Appreciation of the Bible. 1907, 
1.50. 
Orr, James. Revelation and Inspiration. 1910, $0.75. 


Gop. 

Clarke, W. N. The Christian Doctrine of God. 1909, 
$2.50. This volume embodies the most matured thoughts of 
a noble, constructive mind. It represents some changes from 
the positions taken in his Outline, but the author tells us that 
a man is no more bound to agree with his earlier self than 
with any other man. The book is pervaded by a deep religious 
spirit. 

Adeney, W. F. The Christian Conception of God. 1912, 
$1. Not a large book, but very readable. It is one of the 
“Christian Faith and Doctrine” Series edited by F. B. Meyer. 

Walker, W. L. Christian Theism. 1906, $3. This Eng- 
lishman’s unsatisfactory early experiment with Unitarianism 
led him to think deeply into the mystery of God in Christ 
and to win again the historic faith. His book is especially 
helpful in the discussion of theism in relation to current scien- 
tific ideas. 

Bowne, Borden P. The Immanence of God. 1905, $0.50. 
Another little book, but weighty and exceedingly interesting. 
He shows the profound influence of the idea of divine imma- 
nence in various domains of thought. The author’s “‘Theism,”’ 
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first published in 1887, is still worthy of perusal. He issued 
“Personalism” in 1908, in which we have an idealistic inter- 
pretation of the universe. He teaches that the ultimate facts 
are God, one’s self and the neighbors. 
Gwatkin, H. M. The Knowledge of God. 2 vols., 1906, 

$3.75. 

: (ones A. B. The Providential Order of the World. 1897, 
$2 


Gordon, G. A. Religion and Miracle. 1909, $1.30. 
Fiske, John. Through Nature to God. 1899, $1. 


Man. 

Robinson, H. W. The Christian Doctrine of Man. IgI11, 
$2.25. There is no better volume on anthropology. Four 
chapters are historical — The Old Testament Doctrine of Man, 
The New Testament Doctrine of Man, Dogmatic Anthropology, 
The Contributions of Post-Reformation Science and Thought. 
The fifth chapter discusses the Christian Doctrine of man in 
Relation to Current Thought. 

Buckham, J. W. Personality and the Christian Ideal. 
1909, $1.50. The writer believes that personality is key to 
the meaning of man, nature and God. He has given us a 
comprehensive and fascinating discussion. ‘The book has high 
literary qualities. 

Drummond, Henry. The Ascent of Man. 1894, $1. 

Cooley, C. H. Human Nature and the Social Order. 1902, 
$1.50. 

tee G.H. The Problem of Freedom. 1911, $1.25. 

Tennant, F.R. The Origin and Propagation of Sin. 1906, 
$1.10.0;% Jas 

Ross, E. A. Sin and Society. 1907, $1. 

Thomson, W. H. Brain and Personality. 1906, $1.20. 


Jesus. 

Mackintosh, H. R. The Doctrine of the Person of Jesus 
Christ. 1912, $2.50. A book worthy of its place in the Inter- 
national ‘Theological Library and of its great theme. It covers 
biblically, historically, constructively, the entire field of Christ- 
ology. Not all will agree with its kenotic emphasis, but its 
full recognition of the humanity of Jesus and of the finality 
of the personal as certification of deity will appeal to men 
of today. 

Sanday, William. Christologies Ancient and Modern. 
1910, $1.75. ‘The conversational style of the book lends de- 
light to the study of a profound subject. The author gives us 
historical insights rather than exhaustive statements. Interest 
chiefly centers in the chapter wherein we have the first serious 
attempt to state the value of Jesus in a distinctively modern 
category, however inadequate the “‘subliminal consciousness” 
may appear as the seat of the divine. 
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Walker, W. L. The Spirit and the Incarnation. gor, $3. 

Warfield, B. B. The Lord of Glory. 1907, $1. 

Hibbert JournalSupplement. Jesusor Christ? 1909, $1.50. 

Forsyth, P. T. The Person and Place of Jesus Christ. 
1909, $1.50. 


ATONEMENT. 


Stevens, George B. The Christian Doctrine of Salvation. 
1905, $2.50. Its theme is atonement defined in its larger 
aspects. No other treatise discusses the subject so compre- 
hensively in biblical, historical and constructive terms. ‘The 
style makes the volume most readable. 

Dinsmore, C. A. Atonement in Literature and Life. 1905, 
$1.50. The world’s great literature has for its theme, sin, 
retribution and reconciliation. Dinsmore shows that its master 
spirits deal with the truths which center in the cross. He 
believes that complete reconciliation takes account of the 
social results of sin. 

Burton and others. Atonement. 1909, $1. 

Sabatier, Auguste. Atonement. 1904, $1.25. 

Moberly, R. C. Atonement and Personality. $2.50. 

Walker, W. L. The Gospel of Reconciliation. 1Ig09, $2. 


Tue CuRIsTIAN LIFE. 


Marshall, N. H. Conversion or the New Birth. $1. This 
discussion of the beginnings of the life of God in the soul of man 
possesses new interest in the light of the untimely death of the 
author, one of the ablest of young English Baptists. 

Hugel, von, Baron F. Eternal Life. 1912, $3.25. -A study 
of the implications and applications of the life which transcends 
time. Without dualism he contemplates the life of man as 
durational and as eternal. The writer is a devout, broad- 
minded Roman Catholic. The work is especially rich his- 
torically. 

Hermann, William. ‘The Communion of the Christian with 
God. 1892, $1. 

James, William. Varieties of Religious Experience. $3.20. 

Peabody, F. G. Jesus Christ and the Christian Character. 
1905, $0.50. 

King, H. C. The Laws of Friendship. 1910, $1.25. 

Randall, J. H. The Culture of Personality. 1912, $1.50. 


ETHICs. 

Seth, James. A Study of Ethical Principles. 1908, $2. 
The tenth edition of this important work is a revision. Its 
three parts take up the Moral Ideal, the Moral Life, the Meta- 
physical Implications of Morality. There is marked literary 
charm in these pages. 
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Dewey and Tufts. Ethics. 1909, $2. In this book we 
have full recognition of the importance of the historical and 
developmental. The account of the Beginnings and Growth 
of Morality is followed by the theory of the Moral Life and 
by the World of Action. 

Hyde, W.D. Five Great Philosophies of Life. 1911, $1.50. 
With virile pen the author describes and evaluates the Epicu- 
rean Pursuit of Pleasure, the Stoic Self Control by Law, the 
Platonic Subjection of Lower to Higher, the Aristotelian Sense 
of Proportion, and the Christian Spirit of Love. 

Smyth, Newman. Christian Ethics. 1892, $2.50. 

Muirhead, J. H. The Elements of Ethics. 1908, $1. 

Palmer, G. H. The Nature of Goodness. 1903. $1.10. 

King, H. C. The Ethics of Jesus. 1910, $1.50. 


IMMORTALITY. 

Fosdick, H. E. The Assurance of Immortality. 1913, $1. 
A remarkably readable and helpful book. It is especially strong 
in meeting the objections to belief in immortality urged by 
those scientists today who are unable to see the forest of the 
larger significance of things on account of the trees of recently 
discovered facts. 

Brown, W. A. The Christian Hope. 1912, $0.75. A small 
book but packed with riches. It is particularly valuable in its 
historical survey. His discussion of the relation of the resur- 
rection of Jesus to our faith in immortality is informing. 

Salmond, S. D. F. The Christian Doctrine of Immortality. 
1901, $3. 

Fiske, John. Life Everlasting. 1go1, $1. 

Dole, C. F. The Hope of Immortality. 1906, $0.75. 

F Smyth, Newman. Modern Belief in Immortality. tIgro, 
GAs 

Denney, James. Factors of Faith in Immortality. 1910, 

$0.50. 


MopeErNIsM. 


Among present-day movements none are more fateful than 
the struggle within the Roman Catholic Church. Though ap- 
parently suppressed, modernism continues to grow. One must 
breathe the air or perish. Among recent books are these: 

Loeppert, A. J. Modernism and the Vatican. 1912, $1.25. 

Luzzi, G. The Struggle for Christian Truth in Italy. 
1913, $1.50. 

se M. D. Autobiography and Life of George Tyrrell. 
1912, £6. 

Sullivan, William. The Priest: A Tale of Modernism in 
New England. 1911, $1.25. 

Fogazzaro, Antonio. The Saint. 1906, $1.50. 

: Tyrrell, George. The Programme of Modernism. 1908, 
BLO 
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Loisy, Alfred. ‘The Gospel and the Church. 1903, $0.50. 
Sabatier, Paul. Modernism. 1908, $1.25. 


Homiletics. 


Lyman, A. J. Preaching in the New Age. The author of 
this book was for many years a successful pastor of one of the 
largest Congregational churches in Brooklyn, New York. Its 
contents grew out of consultations with students in theological 
seminaries. It has the flavor and practical quality of an active 
pastor. 

Brastow, L. O. The Modern Pulpit. 1910, $0.50. A 
strong, informing book by a distinguished and notably able 
teacher of Homiletics in Yale Divinity School. 

Wilkinson, W. C. Modern Masters of Pulpit Discourse. 
1905, $1.60. Marked by pungent criticism, characteristic of 
the author. 

Jefferson, C. E. Quiet Talks to Growing Preachers. gor, 
$1. 

Jefferson, C. E. The Minister as Prophet. 1905, $0.90. 
Two small books from the pen of one of the most prominent 
and useful modern preachers, covering a wide range of matters 
vital to a pastoral ministry. 

Jowett, J. H. The Preacher: His Life and Work. One of 
the most interesting and inspiring of the Series of Yale Lectures 
since those of Beecher, Brooks and Burton. It is in the best 
sense autobiographical, giving the open secret of Dr. Jowett’s 
remarkable success as a preacher. 

Sinclair, Hugh. Voices of Today. Contains estimates of 
numerous representative modern English preachers. It is 
written in a spicy, picturesque style and furnishes true insight 
into the foremost men of the English pulpit of today. 


PasToRAL EVANGELISM. 

McKinley, C. E. Educational Evangelism. $0.50. A 
thoroughly modern work, valuable for pastors in their evange- 
listic work with the young. 

Mabie, H. C. Method in Soul Winning. $0.75. Full of 
helpful insight growing out of pastoral experience in leading 
men out of darkness and perplexity into the light of Christ. 

Goodell, C. L. Pastoral and Personal Evangelism. 1907. 
$1. Contains practical hints and methods by one of the most 
successful pastoral evangelists in America today. 


Biocrapuies OF PasroraL EVANGELISTS. 

Carus, William. Charles Simeon. 

Charles H. Spurgeon. Autobiography, 4 vols., $10. Also 
various biographies. The one by R. Shindler was prepared 
under Mr. Spurgeon’s endorsement and is the best. 
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Beecher, Charles. Lyman Beecher. 

Edward Payson. Reminiscences. By one of his flock. 

Mears, D. O. E. N. Kirk. 

Stockbridge, J. C. Baron Stow. Revised edition. 

Gordon, E.B. A.J.Gordon. $1.50. The foregoing names 
include some of the most successful evangelistic pastors of the 
world, and their lives are of great value to pastors who wish 
to win souls. 


Lirurcics. 

The pastor offers the pastoral prayer as well as preaches 
the pastoral sermon. Devotional culture on his part is, there- 
fore, as essential as homiletic culture. 

The following books are named as helpful in cultivating 
the liturgical temper, and in the conduct of the devotional 
services of the sanctuary: 

McFadyen, J. E. The Prayers of the Bible. 1906, $1.50. 

Unique in its treatment of the prayers of the Bible, the 
Psalms excepted, of marked liturgical value. An excellent 
work. 

The Prayers of H. W. Beecher, C. H. Spurgeon, Alexander 
Maclaren and Walter Rauschenbusch. ‘These prayers have the 
varying characteristics of their authors. All are helpful, touch- 
ing the pastoral prayer in public worship. 

Pratt, W.S. Musical Ministries in the Church. tIgot, $1. 
A capital handbook for the pastor in his relation to the musical 
part of the church service, containing many practical sugges- 
tions in respect to the choir and congregational singing by an 
expert on the subject. 

Whitmarsh, Miss C. L. Prayers of the Ages. Contains 
specimens of prayers gathered from a great variety of sources. 
Comprehensive and valuable. 

Murray, Andrew. With Christ in the School of Prayer. 
$0.50. One of the best of this well-known author’s devotional 
books. 

Matheson, George. Moments on the Mount. $1.25; 
Leaves for Quiet Hours. 1904, $1.25; Rests by the River. 
1906, $1.25. Are characterized by the delightful devotional 
spirit and expression of the author. 


PasToraL THEOLOGY. 


Keedy, E. E. Moral Leadership and the Ministry. A 
modern book, giving an outlook upon the duty and the possi- 
bility of the present-day ministry. 

Lyman, A. J. The Christian Pastor in the New Age. 1909. 
$1. Prepared in the same way as the author’s other book 
previously noticed and containing the same qualities. 

Gladden, Washington. The Christian Pastor. 1898, $2.50. 

Gladden, W. The Church and Modern Life. 1908, $1.25. 
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The first is the best general treatise on the work of the pastoral 
ministry. It is written from the modern viewpoint of the func- 
tion of the church. The second presents the author’s view of 
the social ministry of the modern pulpit and church. 

Crooker, J. H. The Church of Today. 1908, $0.75. 

Crooker, J. H. The Church of Tomorrow. 1911, $1. Two 
companion volumes full of insight into the conditions, needs 
and opportunities of the church in our times. 

Jefferson, C. E. The Minister as Shepherd. 

Jefferson, C. E. The Building of the Church. 1910, $1.25. 
Two capital books. The second one is peculiarly valuable. 
Both set forth the scope and the fruits of a ministry given to 
the developing of the possibilities of a church. They are 
marked by the interest of their author’s way of putting things. 

Black, S. C. Building a Working Church. 1911, $1.25. 
Full of practical hints by a pastor successful in the varied kinds 
of work in which a church of today should engage. 

Mathews, Shailer. The Church and the Changing Order. 
1907, $1.50. Characterized by the well-known position of its 
author on the relation of the church to modern social condi- 
tions. Breezy and stimulating. 

Patterson, W.B. Modern Church Brotherhoods. 1911, $1. 
Contains a brief history of the church brotherhood movement 
and information on practical uses and methods of local brother- 


hoods. 


PasToRAL BIoGRAPHIES. 

Hare, A. J. C. Augustus W. Hare: Memorials of a Quiet 
Life. 

Thomas Guthrie. Partly autobiography and partly the 
life by his sons. 

Currier, A. Constans L. Goodell. 

Robinson, C. E. M. D. Babcock. 

Bateman, C. T. John Clifford. 

Rainsford, W. T. A Preacher’s Study of his Work. 

Gladden, Washington. Recollections. A company of men 
of rich and varying personalities and gifts, each in his own way 
especially successful in the work of a pastoral ministry. Their 
lives and methods are full of enlightening and stimulating 
influence touching the possibility of success in the present day 
pastorate, and the dignity and the value of investing a life in 
the work of the Christian ministry. 


Social Christianity. 


I. A Smart Workino LiBrary. 

Rauschenbusch. Christianity and the Social Crisis. 1907, 
$1.50. 
cen Social Task of Christianity. 1911, $1.25. 
Mathews. Social Teaching of Jesus. 1897, $1.50. 
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Ward. Social Creed of the Churches. 1912, $1. 

Strong. Challenge of the City. 1907, $0.50. 

Fiske. Challenge of the Country. 1912, $0.50. 

Ellwood. Sociology and Modern Social Problems. 1913, $1. 

Billings. The Liquor Problem: A summary. 1905, $1. 

Conyngton. Howto Help. 1906, $1.50. 

Jenks and Lauck. TheImmigration Problem. 1912, $1.75. 

Carlton. History and Problems of Organized Labor. 1911, 
$2. 


Stelzle. American Social and Religious Conditions. 1912, 


$1. 


II. Brsiicat anp Historica. 

Wallis. Sociological Study of the Bible. 1912, $1.50. A 
thorough and stimulating discussion of the Old Testament 
from a new point of view. 

Keeble and others. Social Teaching of the Bible. 1909, $1. 
A series of sociological interpretations of the books of the Old 
and New Testaments. Less scientific than the preceding, but 
parts of it very useful. 

Brown. Social Message of the Modern Pulpit. 1906, $1.25. 
An exposition of the Hebrew exodus in the light of the modern 
labor problem. 

Mathews. The Social Teaching of Jesus. 1897, $1.50. 
This is recognized as a classic on the subject. A briefer outline 
is The Social Gospel, admirable for class use. 

Paton and others. Christ and Civilization. Ig10. Chap- 
ters on the social side of Christian history. 


III. Current Discussions. 

Rauschenbusch. Christianity and the Social Crisis. 1907. 
$1.50. 

Rauschenbusch. Christianizing the Social Order. tg11, 
$1.50. ‘These two volumes have been read widely and discussed 
vigorously. ‘They are unusual books and deserve the attention 
of every minister. While the reader may not fully agree, he 
will get a new inspiration. 

Mathews. ‘The Church and the Changing Order. 1907, 
$1.50. Sane, practical, and up to the minute. 

“Social Work of the Church.” 1907, $1.50. A series of 
very practical articles by different writers, published by the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

Henderson. Social Duties from the Christian Point of 
View. 1909, $1.25. 

Earp. Social Aspects of Religious Institutions. 1908, $0.75. 
These books are suggestive for actual social service. 

Nearing. Social Religion. 1913, $1. A startling picture 
of social conditions for the church to consider. 
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IV. Socia, Prosiems. 

“Guide to Reading in Social Ethics and Allied Subjects,” 
by teachers in Harvard University. 1910, $1.25. 

Bliss. New Encyclopedia in Social Reform. New ed., 
1908, $7.50. A library in itself. 

Ellwood. Sociology and Modern Social Problems. 1913, 
#1. Presents sociological principles and applies them to the 
family as an illustration. 

Nearing and Watson. Economics. 1908, $1.90. A dis- 
cussion of economics from the social point of view. 

McKeever. Training the Boy. 1913, $1.50. Admirable 
discussion of the boy problem. Add to this the Handbook of 
Boy Scouts. 

Hall. From Youth into Manhood. tgog, $0.50. Highly 
recommended as a brief introduction to sex hygiene. 

Kneeland. Commercialized Prostitution in New York City. 
1913, $1.50. The latest exposition of the social evil in a great 
Citys 

Billings. ‘The Liquor Problem: A summary. 1905, $I. 
The digest of the findings of a committee of fifteen to investi- 
gate all phases of the temperance question. ‘The best book on 
the subject. 

Hunter. Poverty. 1904, $1.50. 

Conyngton. How to Help. 1906, $1.50. The need and 
the remedy vividly and wisely presented. 

Henderson. Social Settlements. 1899, $0.60. 

Woods and Kennedy. Handbook of Settlements. 1911, 
$1.50. The first is older and briefer; the second is recent, and 
is a good guide to existing settlements. Both are valuable. 

Wines. Punishment and Reformation. Ig1o, $1.75. A 
standard book on the subject. 

Goodnow. City Government in the United States. 1904, 
Sioa. 

Hamilton. Dethronement of the City Boss. 1911, $0.50. 
The first deals with the organization and workings of munici- 
palities, the second with the uprising of recent years against 
boss rule. 

DeForest and Veiller. The Tenement House Problem. 
2 vols., 1903, $6. Based on investigation; practical in sug- 
gestion. 

Judson. The Institutional Church. 1899, $0.60. ‘The 
result of actual trial in New York City. 

Jenks and Lauck. Immigration. 1912, $1.75. Among the 
numerous books on immigration this recent publication is 
especially useful because of thorough treatment and latest 
statistics. ‘There are several books on different races, which 
should be consulted by the specialist. 

Carlton. History and Problems of Organized Labor. 1911, 
$2. This recent book seems the most satisfactory for the 
study of the labor problem. Books on the subject are legion. 
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Consult the publications of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science for discussion of child labor, and the reports 
of the United States government on various topics. 

Thompson. The Church and the Wage Earners. 1909, $1. 

Womer. The Church and the Labor Conflict. 1913, $1.50. 
Special discussions of a specific form. 

Ward. The Social Centre. 1913, $1.50. 

Perry. Wider Use of the School Plant. 1910, $1.25. 
These books deal with the present day question of folk-gather- 
ing in the cities for social and educational purposes. 


V. Rurat CuRISTIANITY. 

Fiske. Challenge of the Country. 1912, $0.50 The one 
indispensable book for the country minister in his new task of 
community betterment. 

Butterfield. The Country Church and the Rural Problem. 
1911, $1. Contains the principles underlying the new move- 
ment. 

Wilson. The Church of the Open Country. 1911, $0.50. 
The result of first hand knowledge and experience. 

Carney. Country Life and the Country School. 1g12, 
$1.25. One of the most recent additions to the educational 
discussions. 

Carver. Principles of Rural Economics. 1911, $1.75. 
Supplies the economic basis for intelligent planning. 

Gillette. Constructive Rural Sociology. 1913, $1.75. A 
scientific treatment of the sociological questions. 

Stern. Neighborhood Entertainments. 1910, $0.75. A 
practical manual for clubs and special occasions. 

Report of the Country Life Commission. 1911, $0.75. 
The result of national investigation by experts. 


VI. Soctauism. 

Cross. Essentials of Socialism. 1912, $1. A small hand- 
book with extended references. 

Skelton. Socialism: a Critical Analysis. r1g11, $1.50. A 
new prize book, compact and convincing. Hostile. 

Kirkup. Inquiry into Socialism. 1909, $1.40. Sympa- 
thetic and fair. 

Vedder. Socialism and the Ethics of Jesus. 1912, $1.50. 
A comparative study, including the history of socialism. 

Walling. The Larger Aspects of Socialism. 1913, $1.50. 
Radical, but valuable as showing whither Socialism might lead. 

Brooks. American Syndicalism. 1913, $1.25. ‘Tells the 
story of revolutionary socialism, including the I. W. W. 
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Missions 
A. FOREIGN MISSIONS 


I. A Smarty Workinc Lriprary. 
Bliss. The Missionary Enterprise. 1908, $1.50. The best 


work on the history and principles of missions. 

Clarke. A Study of Christian Missions. 1900, $1.25. 

Hume. Missions from the Modern Point of View. 1905, 
$1.25. ‘These two books in principles and methods are in har- 
mony with current thought. 

Mott. The Pastor and Modern Missions. 1905, $1. 

Horton. The Bible a Missionary Book. 1904, $1. 

Hixson. Missions in the Sunday School. 1906, $0.50. 
Three books so practical and suggestive as to be indispensable 
to a pastor. 

Brown. The Why and How of Foreign Missions. 1908, 
$0.50. Explains the actual administration of the missionary 
enterprise, a subject not commonly understood. 

Mott. The Decisive Hour of Christian Missions. 1910, 
$0.50. A timely appeal for larger effort in these strategic days. 

Dennis. Christian Missions and Social Progress. 3 vols., 
1899, $7.50. An illuminating monograph on the larger aspects, 
including education, medical and industrial work, and philan- 
thropy. 

Edinburgh Conference Report. 9 vols., 1910, $5. 

World Atlas of Christian Missions. 1911, $4. The latest 
tools for thorough work in mission study. 

Bliss. Encyclopedia of Missions. 2 vols., 1904, $6. A 
storehouse of material, some of it difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Contains a good article on city missions. 


II. A Larcer REFERENCE LiBrRary. 

Harnack. Mission and Expansion of Christianity. 2 vols., 
1908, $7. 

Maclear. Apostles of Medieval Europe. $0.25. 

Warneck. Outline of a History of Protestant Missions. 
1901, $2.80. 

Barbour. Centennial History of American Baptist Mis- 
sions. 2 vols., 1914. Four histories dealing with all periods 
of Christian history. 

Vedder. Christian Epoch Makers. 1908, $1.20. 

Marshman. Carey, Marshman and Ward. 1859. 

Judson. Life of Adoniram Judson. 1883, $1.25. 

Blaikie. Personal Life of David Livingstone. 1913, $0.50. 
Four of the leading missionary biographies. 

Mott. Strategic Points in the World’s Conquest. 1897, $I. 
This book explains the critical conditions in the most important 
missionary fields; a forceful missionary apologetic. 3% 

Richter. History of Protestant Missions in India. 1909, 
$2.50. 
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Wherry. Islam and Christianity in India. 1907, $1.25. 

Smith. Chinese Characteristics. 1908, $2. 

Ross. The Changing Chinese. 1911, $2.40. 

Cary. History of Christianity in Japan. 2 vols., 1909, 
$2.50. 

Nitobe. Bushido, the Soul of Japan. 1905, $1.25. 

Brown. The New Era in the Philippines. 1903, $1.25. 

Zwemer. Islam, a Challenge to Faith. 1907, $0.50. 

Barton. Daybreak in Turkey. 1908, $1.50. 

Stewart. Dawn in the Dark Continent. 1903, $2. 

Crawford. Thinking Black. 1913, $2. 

Beach. Protestant Missions in South America. 1900, 
$0.50. These are among the most useful interpretations of 
missionary effort in the mission lands of the world. 

Taylor. Social Work of Christian Missions. 1912, $0.50. 
A convenient handbook of the social aspects. Very suggestive 
for fresh discussion of an old subject. 


B. HOME MISSIONS 


I. InpIsPENSABLE HanpBooks. 

Burleson. Conquest of the Continent. 1911, $0.50. The 
title implies the scope of this helpful sketch. 

Helm. The Upward Path. 1909, $0.50. The story of the 
progress of the colored race. 

Grose. Aliens or Americans? 1906, $0.50. A lively dis- 
cussion of the immigration problem. 

Sears. Redemption of the City. 1Ig11, $0.50. Depicts 
conditions in America’s strategic centers. 

Padelford. The Commonwealths and the Kingdom. 1913. 
$0.50. The much-needed pioneer story of state missions. 


II. For Stupy Cuasses. 

For advanced students: Boone, The Conquering Christ. 
1909 (Scribners), and the books issued by the Student Volun- 
teer Movement. 

For women’s organizations: The books of the United Mis- 
sion Study Committee and Women’s Home Mission Council. 

For young people: The books of the Missionary Education 
Movement. 


Religious Education 
A. GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


Coe. Education in Religion and Morals. N. Y.: Revell, 
1904, $1.35. The standard work on this subject. 

Horne. Psychological Principles of Education. N. Y.: 
Macmillan, 1906, $1.75. A thorough treatise from the view- 
point of a teacher rather than a psychologist. 
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B. PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 


The Psychology of Religion simply applies the methods of 
psychology to the phenomena of the religious life. It may be 
said to have had its origin with Schleiermacher, who taught 
that instead of deriving our religious ideas from our primary 
notions of God, we should study these ideas within the realm of 
definite personal experience in order to arrive at definite con- 
ceptions of God and the Divine Order. The methods of modern 
psychology have re-enforced and completed this point of view. 

Everett. The Psychological Elements of Religious Faith. 
Macmillan, 1902, $1.50. This book, consisting of class-room 
lectures published after Dr. Everett’s death, marks the 
transition from the older to the newer mode of approach. It 
is therefore valuable as a starting point for a definite course of 
study. The author is influenced both by Hegel and Schlei- 
ermacher. His method is empirical, but it is structural rather 
than functional, that is, it regards physical states as static facts 
rather than as vital processes. 

Starbuck. The Psychology of Religion. Scribners, 1900, 
$1.50. This volume and the following constitute the initial 
attempts to analyze on a scientific basis the phenomena of the 
religious consciousness. The title of Dr. Starbuck’s book is 
misleading, as he confines his attention to the religious ex- 
periences of individual members of present-day Protestant 
communities. His conclusions are based on question-list re- 
turns, not a wholly satisfactory method. Starbuck traces the 
line of normal religious growth from infancy to maturity in 
order to indicate the place of religious experience amongst the 
forces of the individual life. In its study of conversion phe- 
nomena this book still stands unrivaled. 

Coe. The Spiritual Life. Revell, 1900. The most im- 
portant conclusion reached is that the characteristics of religious 
experience are conditioned by “natural” physiological and psy- 
chological factors, chief among which are temperament and 
suggestion. Here, as in his “Religion of a Mature Mind” and 
“Education in Religion and Morals,” Professor Coe combines 
scientific insight with religious interest. All his books repay 
careful reading. 

Jastrow. The Study of Religion. Scribners, 1901, $1.50. 
The author urges the use of the historical method (the investi- 
gation of the course actually taken by religion in the complex 
life of the race), as preliminary to a thorough study of any 
particular aspects of religious experience. This plea has been 
heard more and more by later writers. Recent writers are 
combining the two methods, the historical and the strictly 
psychological. : 

James. The Varieties of Religious Experience. Longmans, 
1903, $3.20. ‘The material is largely drawn from book auto- 
biographies. The cases cited are chiefly abnormal, but the 
analysis is most brilliant and the style altogether fascinating. 
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The mystical tendency is seen in the over-emphasis of the sub- 
conscious. This book has had an amazing influence. 

Hall. Adolescence. 2 vols., Appleton, 1904, $1.50. A 
mine of information. Chapters 13 and 14 are particularly 
valuable. 

Pratt, J. B. Psychology of Religious Belief. Macmillan, 
1907, $1.50. Covers briefly the whole field of religious experi- 
ence, anthropological and historical, in defence of its funda- 
mental position that religious belief is a matter of feeling. 
This ‘‘vital background” of feeling manifests itself in three 
phases, primitive credulity, reasoned belief and emotional con- 
viction. Each of these is traced, both historically and in 
present-day experience. The author follows James, but “pleads 
a case,’’ as James does not. The discussion is both historical 
and experimental. 

Ames. The Pshchology of Religious Experience. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, rgto, $2.50. ‘The point of view is that of functional 
psychology. ‘The treatment is therefore biological and evolu- 
tionary. ‘The increasing tendency to study the origin, relations 
and transformations of beliefs, rites and customs as expressed 
in the growing social consciousness of the race, and to seek for 
these a psychological interpretation, is here manifest. The 
author shows how these organized social values of the group 
appear in the individual and analyses the various forms of 
religious experience in the individual life. An illuminating and 
scholarly work. 

Stratton. The Psychology of the Religious Life. Mac- 
millan, 1911, $3.50. ‘The tendency to pass from introspective 
reports of individuals to the cults and customs of a wide variety 
of peoples is here strongly emphasized. The inquiry is almost 
wholly ethnographical. The inherent and eternal conflict of 
motives in the religious life forms the working hypothesis of 
the book. Its value for the student of existing conditions is 
great, though indirect. 

Leuba. A Psychological Study of Religion. Macmillan, 
1912, $2. Embodies the results of courses of investigation 
extending over many years. ‘The most radical treatment of 
the general theme which has yet appeared. The chapter on 
“The Relation of Psychology to Theology” expounds the 
thesis that “the gods of religion are inductions from experience.” 

Steven. The Psychology of the Christian Soul. Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1911, $1.50. Untechnical, stimulating and 
wholesome. ‘Though lacking at times in scientific precision, it 
shows profound study and genuinely independent thinking. 
His main positions are strongly grounded. ‘The treatment of 
Conversion is especially keen. 

All of the following books are valuable. For the most part 
they consider special phases of the general theme, and represent 
different viewpoints; but they are necessary for the proper 
orientation of the subject: 
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Davenport. Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals. 1905. 
Cutten. Psychological Phenomena of Christianity. 1908. 
Fletcher. Psychology of the New Testament. 1912, $1.50. 
Hoffding. The Philosophy of Religion. 1906. 

Clark. The Philosophy of Christian Experience. $1.25. 
Gardner. The Religious Experience of St. Paul. 1911, $1.50. 
Laidlaw. The Bible Doctrine of Man. 1905, $2.50. 
Granger. The Soul of a Christian. 1900, $1.50. 

Inge. Faith and Its Psychology. 1913, $0.75. 

Hitchcock. The Psychology of Jesus. 1907, $1.50. 
Strong. The Psychology of Prayer. 1909. 

Sidis. The Psychology of Suggestion. 1909. 

Jastrow. The Subconscious. 1906. $2.50. 


C. THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


I. PEpacoey. 

Adams. Primer of Teaching. N. Y.: Scribner, 1903, $0.25. 

Axtell. The Teaching Problem. Nashville: Cumberland 
Press, 1902, $0.50. Brief and very helpful. 

Dubois. Point of Contact in Teaching. N. Y.: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $0.75. The most widely read for Sunday School 
work. 

Hervey. Picture Work. N. Y.: Revell, 1908, $0.25. A 
study of how to create mental pictures. 

Munsterberg. Psychology and the Teacher. N. Y.: Ap- 
pleton, 1909, $1.50. 

Pattee. Elements of Religious Pedagogy. N. Y.: Eaton 
and Mains, 1909, $0.75. One of the best text-books for teacher 
training classes. 


II. Cuitp Stupy. 

Hall. Youth: Its Education, Regimen and Hygiene. N. Y.: 
Appleton, 1909, $1.50 A condensation of his monumental 
work on adolescence. 

Kirkpatrick. Fundamentals of Child Study. N. Y.: Mac- 
millan, 1907, $1.25. The best single volume on the whole field. 

Mark. The Unfolding of Personality. University of 
Chicago, $1. 


Ii. Boys: 

Forbush. The Boy Problem. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 
1907, $1. This book has passed through six or more editions. 
It is standard. 

Forbush. Church Work with Boys. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 
1910, $0.50. 

Hoben. The Minister and the Boy. University of Chi- 
cago: 1913, $I. 

McKeever. ‘Training the Boy. N. Y.: Macmillan, $1.50. 
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IV. Grirts. 


Slattery. The Girl and Her Teens. Philadelphia Sunday 
School Times, $0.50. Whatever Miss Slattery writes is inspira- 
tional. Supplement this book with something more technical 
like Hall’s “Youth” (above). 


V. ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT: 

Axtell. The Dieses Sunday School. Nashville: Cum- 
berland Press, 1907, $0. 

Axtell. Grading the es School. Nashville: Cumber- 
land Press, 1904, $0.50. Brief and very helpful. 

Burton and Mathews. Principles and Ideals for the Sunday 
School. University of Chicago, 1903, $1. One of the pioneer 
works, and still standard. 

Cope. The Modern Sunday School in Principle and Prac- 
tice. N. Y.: Revell, $1. 

Hartshorne. Worship in the Sunday School. N. Y.: 
Columbian University, $1. A helpful study in a new field. 

Haslett. The Pedagogical Bible School. N. Y.: Revell, 
1903, £1.25. The best presentation of the strictly pedagogical 
aims of the Bible School. 

Meyer. The Graded Sunday School in Principle and 
Practice. N. Y.: Eaton and Mains, $1. 

Trumbull. Yale Lectures on the Sunday School. N. Y.: 
Scribner, $2. 


VI. Manuat MEtuops. 

Littlefield. Hand Work in the Sunday School. Philadel- 
phia Sunday School Times, $1. 

Fiddis. Budget of Manual Work for Sunday School Teach- 
ing. Baltimore: Newell Press. Both important works, the 
former more comprehensive, the latter limited but very sug- 
gestive. 


VII. Story TEL.inc. 

Bryant. How to Tell Stories to Children. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1905, $1. 

Wyche. Some Great Stories. Newson, 1910, $1. All the 
qualities of a great teacher are called forth in successful story- 
telling. Whatever grade you teach master these books; also 
Hervey’s Picture Work (above). 


Viline Pexrs: 
Bibliography of Graded Texts. Chicago: Religious Educa- 


tion Association, free. 


IX. Housinc. 


Lawrence. Housing the Sunday School. Boston: Pilgrim 
Press, $2. 


THE CURRICULUM. 


PvE oGnwibED COURSES. 


OLD TESTAMENT COURSES. 


Lae PANGUAGE. 
A. Prescribed. 
1. The Hebrew Language. 


a. Theelements of the language. The text of Genesis 
is employed and Dr. W. R. Harper’s text-books. The 
students begin to read Hebrew Scripture on the first day 
in the class room. By the inductive method, principles 
are learned by practice. Junior class, three hours a week. 
Autumn term. Professor Donovan. 


6. Continuation of (a). Exodus 1-24 is read with special 
attention to the principles of grammar. Mastery and 
facility is acquired by constant practice with the text 
itself. Junior class, three hours a week. Autumn term. 
Professor Donovan. 


c. The text of II Kings is studied with special reference 
to grammar and the interpretation of the more interesting 
and difficult passages. As command of the language is 
gained, more and more attention is given to interpretation, 
until before the year ends the student is using the Hebrew 
as an instrument for detailed study of the historical books. 
Junior class, four hours a week. Spring term. Professor 
Donovan. 


B. Elective. 


1. Rapid Reading of Hebrew. 

Each term an elective is offered in rapid reading. Por- 
tions are assigned for reading in class and other portions 
for private reading. Middle and Senior classes, two 
hours a week. Professor Donovan. 
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2 Cognate Languages. 


Classes in Aramaic, Assyrian, Syriac and Arabic are 
provided for those who care for advanced work. Middle 
and Senior classes, two hoursa week. Professor Donovan. 


II. History, LITERATURE AND THOUGHT. 


A. Prescribed. 


1. 


Introduction to the Study of the English Old Testament. 


The American Standard Revision furnishes the basis 
for work upon the English Old Testament. This course 
furnishes an introduction into the methods of the his- 
torical investigation of the Old Testament, and practice 
in the principles of interpretation. Juniors not electing 
Hebrew, three hours a week. Autumn term. Dr. 
Nordell. 


The Development of Thought in the Old Testament. 


A genetic study of Hebrew thought, showing the 
progressive revelation of the Old Testament. The reli- 
gious ideas are carefully considered in their relation to 
the political and social background. Critical questions 
involved in the study are carefully examined at first hand. 
Juniors not electing Hebrew and Middlers who have 
taken Hebrew in their Junior year. Three hours a week, 


Winter term, and four hours a week, Spring term. Dr. 
Nordell. 


B. Elective. 


1. 


Messianic Prophecy. 


A seminar course. Detailed reports are made on 
especially assigned passages which are studied as regards 
their historical setting and significance and the meaning 
which they should have for Christians to-day. Middle 
and Senior classes, two hours a week. Winter and Spring 
terms. Professor Donovan. 


2. Hebrew Institutions. 


An investigation of some of the most important social 
and religious observances of the Hebrews. These obser- 
vances are traced in their relation to the life of the Semitic 
peoples in general, in their bearing on the religious life 
of Israel and the nation’s peculiar mission, and with a 
view to their significance for the pressing social problems 
of ourownday. Middle and Senior classes, two hours a 
week. Spring term. Professor Donovan. 
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Ill. EX&GEsIs. 
A. Prescribed. 


1. The Poetical and Wisdom Literature. 


Selected passages from this literature are the subject 
of careful practice in the principles and methods of 
exegesis. In 1914 this course isnot given, but inits place 
a course on Introduction. Middle class, two hours a 
week. Autumn term. Professor Donovan. 


B. Elective. 


1. Ezekiel (1914) or Jeremiah (1915). Middle and 
Senior classes, two hours a week. Autumn term. 

2. Nahum, Habakkuk and Zephaniah (1915), or 
Jeremiah (1916). As above. Winter term. 

3. Amos and Hosea (1915), or Zechariah (1916). As 
above. Winter term. 

4. Isaiah, 1-39 (1915), or Isaiah, 40-66 (1916). As 
above. Spring term. Professor Donovan. 


5. Social Preaching of Amos. 


Its content and expression in their relation to the 
modern ministry; the personal qualities of Amos in 
their value for preachers to-day. Middle and Senior 
classes, two hours a week. Autumn term. Professor 
English. 


NEW TESTAMENT COURSES. 


A. Prescribed. 
1. The Background of the Gospels. 


History and Thought of Interbiblical Times and Pales- 
tinian Geography. The Syrian, Maccabean and Roman 
Periods of Jewish History, including New Testament 
times, with a study of the evolution of religious ideas to 
the time of Christ. Two hours a week for the whole 
Junior class. Autumn term. Dr. Nordell. 


2. The Language and Interpretation of the New Testament. An 
Introductory Course. 


General survey of the field of New Testament study. 
Studies in the Greek of the New Testament, with con- 
stant reference to classical Greek. The Acts and the 
Epistle to the Galatians or the Epistle to the Philippians 
as a basis for the study of syntax and the principles of 
interpretation. Exercisesin paraphrasing and word study. 
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Brief introduction to the study of Textual Criticism. 
Junior class, four hours a week. Autumn term. Pro- 
fessor Anderson. 


3. Beginners’ Greek Course. 


Elements of Greek for Juniors who come without 
preparation in that language and yet desire the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Four hours a week. Through- 
out the year. Mr. Derwacter. 


4. The Origin of the New Testament Books. A Study in New 
Testament Introduction. 


A study of the Synoptic Problem. Special introduc- 
tion to each of the Gospels, the Acts, the Epistles and the 
Revelation. This study will furnish a rapid survey of 
the history of the Apostolic Age from the literary point 
of view and will take up all the present day critical prob- 
lems. Junior class. Two hours and one hour a week. 
Winter and Spring terms. Professor Anderson. 


5. The Discourses of Jesus. An Exegetical Course. 


Careful exegesis of selected parables, including the 
Sower, the Tares and the Lost Son, the Sermon on the 
Mount, and other discourses of Jesus. Junior class. 
Four hours a week. Winter term. Professor Anderson. 


6. First Corinthians, an Exegetical Study. 


This is prescribed for Juniors who do not take Greek 
studies. Fourhoursa week. Autumn term. 


7. The Epistle to the Galatians. An Exegetical Study. 


This course will include a careful examination of the 
Pauline doctrine of salvation. Junior class. Two hours 
aweek. Spring term. Prof. Donovan. 


8. History of New Testament Life and Thought. 


This course continues course 1. A _ bird’s-eye view 
of the environment, origin and progress of Christianity, 
especially of Christian thought during the first century. 
Prescribed readings in New Testament Theology. Juniors. 
Two hours a week. Spring term. Professor Anderson. 


9. The Church of the New Testament. 


Is there an authoritative polity in the New Testament? 
The origin and nature of the Church and its relation to 
the Kingdom. Its membership, officers, ordinances and 
discipline. A thorough discussion of Baptist principles. 
Senior class. Two hours a week. Spring term (first 
half). Professor Anderson. 
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10. 


Primitive Christianity of the First and Second Centuries. 


Junior Class. Three hours a week. Winter term. 
Professor Rowe. 


Elective.§ 


History of New Testament Life and Thought. 


This is the prescribed course 8 above, but it is open 
as an elective to those who enter the Institution in the 
Middle or Senior year. Two hours a week. Spring 
term, 1914-15. Professor Anderson. 


The Life of Christ. 


The careful study of his times and religious environ- 
ment, of John the Baptist, of the Ministry, the Passion 
Week, the Resurrection and the Virgin Birth. There 
will be constant reference to the growth of Jesus’ Mes- 
sianic consciousness and to his teaching and to all the 
critical questions involved. Throughout the year, 1914- 
15. Two hours a week. Professor Anderson. 


The Life of Paul. 


The man Paul, his youth and education, conversion, 
ministry, imprisonment and death, including constant 
reference to his epistles and their teachings and to all the 
critical questions involved. Two hours a week. Autumn 
term, 1915-16. Professor Donovan. 


Interpretation of John 13-17. 


Special attention will be given to the teachings con- 
cerning prayer and the Spirit. The devotional uses 
of these chapters will also receive special emphasis. Two 
hours a week. Winter term, 1915-16. Professor Ander- 
son. 


The Conversations of Jesus. 
Interpretation with a view to homiletic use. Two 
hours a week. Spring term, 1915-16. Professor English. 
The Addresses of Jesus, Peter and Paul. 
Interpretation with a view to homiletic use. Two 
hours a week. Spring term, 1914-15. Professor English. 
Interpretation of the Epistle to the Romans. 


A study of Paulinism, especially the doctrines of 
Justification and Sanctification. Two hours a_ week. 
Winter and Spring terms, 1915-16. Professor Anderson. 


§ All open to Middle and Senior Classes. 
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8. The Interpretation of the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 


Special study of the practical problems of Gentile 
Christianity. Two hoursaweek. Autumn term, 1915-16. 
Professor Anderson. 


9. The Interpretation of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15: 


16. 


Special study of Paul in his relations to his churches 
during his active missionary career. Two hours a week. 
Winter term, 1914-15. Professor Donovan. 


Interpretation of the Epistle to the Ephesians. 


Special study of the later developments of Paul’s 
thought. Two hours a week. Autumn term, 1914-15. 
Professor Donovan. 


Interpretation of the Epistles to the Colossians and to the 
Philippians. 


With special attention to the later opponents and 
environment of Paul. Two hours a week. Autumn 
term, 1913-14. Professor Anderson. 


Interpretation of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


Special study of the ideas of Covenant, Priesthood and 
Sacrifice. Two hours a week. Spring term, 1914-15. 
Professor Anderson. 


The Gospel Teaching About the Coming of Christ. 


Special attention is given to the Gospel eschatology 
and its Jewish background. A review of the latest 
critical theories with an attempt at a solution of the 
problem. Two hours a week. Autumn term 1915-16. 
Professor Anderson. 


What Jesus Said About Himself. 


A first-hand study of the most important problem 
of New Testament theology. Three hours a week. Au- 
tumn term, 1914-15. Professor Anderson. 


The Johannine Problem. 


An investigation of the self-assertion of Jesus in the 
Fourth Gospel. Two hours a week. Spring term, 
1915-16. Professor Anderson. 


The Textual Criticism of the New Testament. 


The manuscripts of the New Testament. The prin- 
ciples and problems of Textual Criticism. Two hours 
a week. Winter term, 1915-16. Professor Donovan. 


17. 


18. 


How Did We Get our New Testatment? 


A study of the formation of the New Testament Canon, 
with prescribed readings from the Fathers. Two hours 
a week. Winter term, 1914-15. Professor Donovan. 


‘Rapid Reading of Greek. 


This course is to practise men in the rapid reading of 
the Greek New Testament. Two hours a week. Spring 
term, 1914-15. Professor Donovan. 


COURSES IN CHURCH HISTORY. 


Christian history is important in proving the power of 


Christianity, showing the development of Christian thought, 
inspiring with the example of great and devoted leaders, 
stimulating faith, and indicating the future path of progress. 
It is a history throbbing with human and social interest, 
closely related to the life of the present day, not a chronicle 
of dead heroes, dry dogmas, or stereotyped institutions. 
The work of the historical department includes also courses 
in missions and sociology. 


A. 


1. 


A. 


1. 


I. GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


PRESIDENT HORR. 


Prescribed. 


Introduction to Theological Studies. 


The minister as a student; the necessity of sound 
scholarship and the prerequisite to it; the conditions of 
religious insight; religion and theology defined; the 
relations of natural, ethnic, and biblical theology; a 
survey of each department of work contemplated in a 
thorough seminary course. Junior class, one hour a week. 
Autumn term. President Horr. 


II. GENERAL HIsToRY. 
Prescribed. 


Early Christianity. 


This first course includes the background and the 
beginnings of Christianity; presents the leaders of thought 
and activity; discloses the contact of the new faith with 
the state and with the pagan systems; and introduces 
the attempt to Hellenize Christianity. Junior class, 
three hours a week. Winter term. Professor Rowe. 
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Roman Christianity. 


Here appear the Roman type with its emphasis on 
ecclesiasticism, the increasing power of the papacy, 
monasticism, German conquest and fusion, mediaeval 
missions and crusades, and the awakening of the mediaeval 
mind. Junior class, three hours a week. Spring term. 
Professor Rowe. 


The Renaissance and the German Reformation. 


With the second year the study of modern history begins. 
The forces of modern life are stimulating politics, educa- 
tion, social and industrial activity, morals and religion, 
until the movement culminates in the Lutheran reforma- 
tion. The period from 1515 to 1555 is studied inten- 
sively. Middle class, two hours a week. Autumn term. 
Professor Rowe. 


Calvinism and the English Reformation. 


The Calvinistic type of Protestantism as seen in 
Geneva, France and Scotland, is the subject of study, 
with its own theology, organization and discipline; the 
religious changes in England follow in the last part of 
the term. Middle class, three hours a week. Winter 
term. Professor Horr. 


Protestantism, Rationalism, Socialism and Modern Catholi- 
cism. 


This course completes the story of the Reformation 
as wrought out in the Netherlands and in the Thirty 
Years’ War. It is followed by the counter reformation 
in the Catholic Church, the rationalistic movement, the 
story of socialism, and the nineteenth century history of 
the papacy. Middle class, three hours a week. Spring 
term. Professor Rowe. 


Elective. 


Puritanism and the Dissenting Churches. 


This and the following courses outline the later history 
of Christianity in England and America. The first shows 
how the independent movement grew until the modern 
denominations came into existence. It includes the 
story of the colonial churches and of Methodism. Two 
hours a week. Autumn term. Open to the Senior class. 
Professor Horr. 


Christianity in the Nineteenth Century. 


The evangelical and high church parties in England, 
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and the theological discussions and evangelistic and 

missionary enterprises in the United States make up 

the subjects of discussion. Two hours a week. Winter 

ae Open to the Senior class. Professors Horr and 
owe. 


3. Recent Movements in Christian History. 


Here belong the new theology, the social awakening 
of the churches, the reorganization of denominations for 
efficiency, and Christian federation. It ends with history 
still in the making. Two hours a week. Spring term. 
Open to the Senior Class. Professor Rowe. 


III. History oF THE BAPTISTs. 


A. Prescribed. 


A Baptist should be thoroughly familiar with the 
principles and history of the denomination. The course 
gives the story of Continental and English Baptists, then 
outlines in fuller detail the events of American history, 
points out the place of present issues and the oppor- 
tunities of the future, and puts the student into relation 
with the current activities and organizations of the 
denomination. Senior class, two hours a week. Winter 
term. Professor Rowe. 


IV. MIssIONS. 


A. Prescribed. 


This course provides a discussion, mainly historical, 
of the modern missionary movement. It sets forth the 
fundamental considerations of missions, describes the 
field, its geography, politics, social and religious life, 
and then gives an outline history of missions in India, 
China, and Japan, with discussion of missionary prob- 
lems. Special reference is made to Baptist leaders and 
enterprises, and to the Edinburgh Conference. Senior 
class, two hours a week. Autumn and spring terms 
alternately. Professor Rowe. 


V. FUNDAMENTALS OF RELIGION. 


B. Elective. 


1. Philosophy of Religion. 


The course on the Philosophy of Religion will cover a 
general survey of the origin, nature, and function of 
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2. 


A. 


1. 


religion and its place in the life of humanity. Ina certain 
sense this {discipline affords an invaluable introduction 
and supplement to the study of Christian Theology and 
is closely related, in some of its important aspects, to the 
course in Religious Psychology, but the field is so distinct 
and the relations of this discipline are so manifold that 
it should occupy its own place in the theological curricu- 
lum. References will be made to the most recent author- 
itative literature upon the topic. Open to the Middle 
and Senior classes. Two hours a week. Winter term, 
alternating in successive years with the course on Com- 
parative Religion. Professor Horr. 


Comparative Religion. 


A study of the origin and development of the historic 
faiths that, apart from Judaism and Christianity, have 
most directly influenced the life of humanity — the 
Babylonian, Egyptian, Hindu, Buddhist, Confucian, 
and Moslem faiths. The course is conducted on the 
basis of constant reference to the sources. The library 
has a full set of the sacred books of the East. The in- 
structor, in addition to the class room work, holds himself 
ready to conduct seminar work with selected students, 
in which specific religions are studied intensively. Open 
to Middle and Senior classes, two hours a week, alternating 
me the course on Philosophy of Religion. Professor 

orr. 


VI. SociroLoGy. 


The sociological discipline is coming to be regarded as 
essential to a theological education. There is a modern 
emphasis upon a knowledge of men that is not to be left 
to parish experience and experiment, but that is to be 
presented first scientifically and historically. There are 
both prescribed and elective courses. 


Prescribed. 


The Sociological Approach to the Ministry. 


The course begins with an inductive study of social 
groups, like the family, the village community, and the 
city. The relation of the minister to each is pointed out 
and his responsibilities briefly indicated. Methods of 
local investigation are taught and practised. Then 
follow lectures on the social structure and process, forces 
and laws, and modern theories of social reconstruction. 
The course is designed as an introduction to the study 
of the social problems that vex the present time and 
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puzzle the minister. Junior class, two hours a week. 
Autumn term. Professor Rowe. 


B. Elective. 


1. 


Social Reforms in the United States. 


This and the two following courses are connected 
seminar courses. The more general problems of intem- 
perance, poverty and charity, crime and punishment, 
are investigated, reported upon, and discussed. Visits 
to Boston are made and first-hand knowledge is required. 
Two hoursa week. Autumnterm. Open to the Middle 
and Senior classes. Professor Rowe. 


Problems of the City. 


The study is continued with such topics as municipal 
government, organized religion in the city, immigration, 
and the problems of labor. The same methods are 
followed. Two hours a week. Winter term. Open 
to the Middle and Senior classes. Professor Rowe. 


The Problem of the Rural Church. 


A study based on the facts, including rural migration 
and its consequences, the new interest in rural com- 
munities, the agricultural, educational, and religious 
opportunities, and practical methods of ministry. Two 
hours a week. Winter or Spring term. Open to the 
Middle and Senior classes. Professor Rowe. 


Social History of Modern Christianity. 


This course deals with the social aspects of the Refor- 
mation, Puritanism, and the French Revolution, shows 
the relation of the church to humanitarian enterprises, 
and presents in detail the attitude of the churches to 
current questions. Two hours a week. Autumn term. 
Open to the Middle and Senior classes. Professor Rowe. 

The courses in Hebrew Institutions and the Social 
Preaching of Amos are social studies of Old Testament 
Times. 


THEOLOGICAL COURSES. 


Theology seeks to give systematic expression to the funda- 


mental realities of religious experience. It deals with questions 
which have occupied and fascinated human thought in all 
ages. The mind of man, by the law of its own unity, cannot 
cease to strive for a coherent and comprehensive view of 
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truth. A worthy theology does not merely afford intellectual 
satisfaction, it is vitally related to ministerial power and to 
the welfare and progress of the churches. To state in the 
terms of modern thought the changeless realities of Christian 
experience is the object of these courses. 

In each course there are lectures by the instructor, supple- 
mented by papers by the students on vital and pertinent 
themes and by reading of the best literature pertaining to 
the subject under consideration. 


A. Prescribed. 


1. Introduction to Theology. 


We seek approach to specific theological problems. The 
field of theology is defined in distinction from science 
and philosophy. The fact of religion in the life of man, 
its origin and function. The place of Christianity among 
the religions of the world, its antecedents, historic types 
and finality. The development of doctrine as conditioned 
upon the validity of our religious knowledge and upon 
the sources of theology in human experience, in nature 
and history, in Jesus and the Scriptures. 

This course covers essentially ground proper to the 
Philosophy of Religion. It will appear with appropriate 
changes henceforth under that title and will be given 
to the Junior class in the Spring Term. Middle class, 
two hours a week. Autumn term (first half). Professor 
Vaughan. 


2. The Christian Conception of God. 


Fundamental importance of the idea of God, deter- 
minative alike in theology and in practical life. The 
sources of our knowledge, especially the supreme divine 
disclosure in Jesus. The personality of God. Moral 
and metaphysical aspects of the divine Being; the modern 
emphasisonimmanence. The activity of God in creation, 
providence, revelation; the significance of miracles. 
The existence of God; the classical arguments; the 
evidence presented by the rational order and the spiritual 
order. The trinity: types of trinitarian theory, per- 
manent values. Middle class, two hoursa week. Autumn 
term, winter term, (first half). Professor Vaughan. 


3. Man and Sin in Christian Thought. 


Human origins; evolution and personality. Con- 
stituent elements in the nature of man; the Christian 
view of the body, the realm of conscience, the problem 
of freedom, the sociality of man and the unity of the race, 
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The destiny of man. The origin of sin, historic views 
the evolutionary hypothesis, the misuse of freedom. The 
nature of sin as abnormality, disobedience, selfishness. 
Inadequate theories. Original sin. The nature and 
the purpose of penalty. Middle class, three hours a 
week. Winter term. Professor Vaughan. 


4. The Person of Christ. 


Centrality of Jesus in the Christian religion. The 
witness of the first believers. The development of 
Christological dogma. Modern views of Jesus. Pre- 
suppositions to an estimate of the signficance of his 
person. The facts upon which men must build; the 
true humanity of Jesus, his unique spiritual greatness, 
his redemptive power. The interpretation of the facts 
in terms of incarnation, pre-existence and exaltation. 
The values of trinitarianism and the modern dynamic 
conception of the personality of God. The divine Spirit 
and the present Christ. Middle class, two hours a week. 
Spring term. Professor Vaughan. 


5. The Christian View of Salvation. 


Typical theories of salvation. Jesus as mediator 
of the experience of redemption. Self-realization through 
faith. The atonement as reconciliation, historic 
conceptions of its efficacy. The Cross as the supreme 
disclosure of the eternal atonement. The normative 
character of Jesus’ self-sacrifice. The Christian life, 
its nature, beginnings, growth, consummation. The 
work of the Holy Spirit. The power of prayer, the 
function of the Church and the place of service. Senior 
class, two hours a week. Autumn term. Professor 
Vaughan. 


6. Christian Ethics. 


The field of ethics. The historical approach to the 
ethical problem. The nature of the moral ideal, its 
supreme expression in the Christian spirit of love. The 
path to self-realization. Individual and social virtues. 
Legalism and liberty, the Scriptures as a light upon con- 
duct. Specific Christian duties in relation to the self, 
to the family, to the economic and political orders, to 
God and the Church. Senior class, two hours a week. 
Winter term. Professor Vaughan. 


7. The Teaching of Christianity concerning the Future. 


Social and individual aspects of the Christian hope, 
the realization of the Kingdom of God here and hereafter. 
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B: 


1. 


2. 


Conceptions of the future life held by the peoples of 
antiquity, the development of the idea of personal im- 
mortality. Influences that obscure belief in survival of 
death. Arguments for immortality from the realms of 
science, philosophy, ethics and religion. Untenability 
of conditional immortality. The world to come. Senior 
class, two hours a week. Spring term. Professor 
Vaughan. 


Related Courses. 


Biblical Theology. 


The theological teachings of the writers of the various 
books of the Bible are presented with fulness by the Old 
Testament and New Testament Departments. Of 
special value in this particular are the following courses: 


Old Testament History, Literature and Thought. 
The Background of the Gospels. 

Jesus’ Teaching Concerning Himself. 

The History of New Testament Life and Thought. 


The History of Doctrine. 


The development of doctrine throughout the Christian 
centuries receives special attention in the department 
of Church History. The genetic connections of Chris- 
tian truth are traced in these courses: 


Early Christianity. 

Roman Christianity. 

The Renaissance and the German Reformation. 
Calvinism and the English Reformation. 
Puritanism and the Dissenting Churches. 
Christianity in the Nineteenth Century. 

Recent Movements in Christian History. 
Comparative Religion. 

The Philosophy of Religion. 


PRACTICAL COURSES. 


The times demand a practical ministry. The training for it, 


therefore, should give large place to those studies that directly 
further efficiency in the preaching of the Gospel, and in the 
building of churches that shall establish the Kingdom of God, 
near and far, in its saving power over individuals and society. 


The following courses have these ends in view: 
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I. HOMILETICS. 


A. Prescribed. 


1. The Preacher and the Sermon. 


The personality of the preacher, its qualities and influ- 
ence in effective preaching. The sermon in its structure, 
expression, methods of preparation and of delivery. The 
students examine the discourses of eminent ministers, 
and prepare original outlines of sermons for careful 
criticism by the class and the instructor. The study of 
the biographies of ministers, missionaries, statesmen, 
and writers, and of other literature is begun, and it is 
continued through the course. Junior class, two hours 
a week. Autumnterm. Professor English. 


2. Sources of Materials for Preaching. 


Including the Bible, Church and General History, 
Biography, Poetry, Nature, Science, Sociology, etc. 
Methods of study for the nourishing of the mental life 
of the preacher. The criticism of outlines of sermons 
by the students is continued as in the Autumn term. 


Junior class, two hours a week. Winter term. Professor 
English. 


3. Expository Preaching. 


Its principles and value; the equipment of the effective 
expository preacher; thorough practice in the class in the 
construction of expository sermons based on numerous 
Old Testament and New Testament passages. Middle 
class, two hours a week. Autumn term. Professor 
English. 


4. Public Preaching in the Chapel by Members of the Senior and 
Middle Classes. 


All the parts of a regular church service are used. On 
the following day extended careful criticism of every 
aspect of the service is made by the Professors of Homi- 
letics and of Elocution, and by all the classes. Written 
sermons prepared by the students are privately criticised 
by the instructor. Three hours a week. Autumn and 
Winter terms. Professors English and Curry. 


5. The Psychology of Preaching. 


The principles of modern psychology in their bearing 
on preaching are carefully studied and discussed in the 
class. Middle class, two hours a week. Spring term. 
Professor English. 
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Elective. 


The Social Preaching of Amos. 


Its content and expression in their relation to the 
modern ministry; the personal qualities of Amos in their 
value for preachers to-day. Open to Middle and Senior 
classes, two hours a week. Autumn term. Professor 
English. 


Modern English and Scotch Preachers. 


Their lives, personalities, characters, preaching and 
pastoral methods; study of their biographies. Corre- 
spondence by the students with eminent and successful 
living ministers. Open to Middle and Senior classes, 
two hours a week. Autumn term. Professor English. 


Modern American Preachers. 


The same method of inquiry is pursued as with the 
English and Scotch preachers. Open to Middleand Senior 
classes, two hours a week. Winter term. Professor 
English. 


The Pastor’s Evangelistic Equipment and Methods. 


The materials, form and delivery of the Evangelistic 
message are carefully studied. The conduct of the after- 
meeting and of the inquiry-meeting. The students ex- 
amine the best works on evangelism, and the preaching, 
and the biographies of successful Evangelistic pastors. 
Open to Middle and Senior classes, two hours a week. 
Winter term. Professor English. 


The Addresses of Jesus, Peter and Paul. 


Their contents as material for present-day preaching; 
the qualities of their style in their relation to the form of 
the modern sermon; their psychological aspects in their 
bearing upon the preacher’s personality and upon the 
effectiveness of his ministry. Open to Middle and Senior 


classes, two hours a week. Spring term. Professor 
English. 


The Conversations of Jesus. 


Analysis of their contents and expression in their rela- 
tion to the modern ministry; their value as examples of 
the pastor’s dealing with individuals, and small groups 
of persons. Open to Middle and Senior classes, two hours 
aweek. Spring term. Professor English. 
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II. THE MINISTER’s CONDUCT OF PUBLIC WoRSHIP. 
A. Prescribed. 


The course includes methods of enriching public wor- 
ship by the minister, the congregation and the choir. 
The value of the psalms and of the prayers of the Bible 
in public worship. Congregational singing. The pastoral 
prayer. These topics are considered in connection with 
the criticism of the preaching service in the chapel. 


Middle class, two hours a week. Spring term. Professor 
English. 


III. PAstorAL LEADERSHIP. 
A. Prescribed. 


Including the pastor’s personal relation to individuals 
and groups in the Church, congregation, Sunday School, 
and the community. The conduct of the mid-week 
meeting; the pastoral oversight of the Sunday School; 
the organization of the Church for practical work of vari- 
ous kinds; the conduct of the ordinances of baptism, and 
of the Lord’s Supper; of marriages and funerals, and other 
duties belonging to the pastoral function in organized 
Christianity. The personal qualities of the pastor essen- 
tial for effective leadership are considered. Senior class, 
three hours a week. Autumn term. Professor English. 


IV. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
A. Prescribed. 


1. Religious Education. 


This course is concerned with the pastor’s education 
of the Church in Christian character, corporate life, 
ministry to the community, Christian missions, syste- 
matic and proportionate giving, the interrelation of the 
Church and the family, and of the Church and the school, 
the functions of young people’s societies and classes, the 
relation of the Church to the Sunday School and of the 
pastor to teacher-training, the Church brotherhood and 
its activities, the pastor’s instruction of children and 
youth in Christian character and living, and in prepara- 
tion for church membership, the relation of the Church to 
institutions of learning. Senior class, three hours a week. 
Winter term. Professor English. 


2. The Psychology of Religion. 


The scientific study of the phenomena of the religious 
life; the elements in consciousness which influence the 
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character of Christian experience and influence its 
activity; the psychology of conversion; its aspects and 
types; the new personality and the widening of the field 
of consciousness; the adjustment of self to the social 
order; and the advance toward spiritual manhood; the 
psychology of faith; the self as an organ of revelation. 
Senior class, two hours a week. Spring term, alternat- 


ing in successive years with Sunday School Pedagogy. 
Dr. deBlois. 


3. Sunday School Pedagogy. 


The exigent problems of the Sunday School based on 
a study of the child and the principles of a sound psychol- 
ogy; the organization, grading and morale of the Sunday 
school; the art of teaching, especially with reference to 
the purpose of enabling pastors to organize, supervise 
or conduct teacher training classes. Opportunities are 
given in the neighboring churches to put in practice 
the knowledge there acquired, and every year some of 
the students, by devoting themselves to this work, 
become thoroughly competent. The administrators of 
the Seminary regard this discipline of the greatest value 
to pastors and missionaries. Senior class, two hours a 
week. Autumn term, alternating in successive years 
with the course on The Psychology of Religion. Mr. 
Bailey. 


V. Cyuurenm Pority. 
A. Prescribed. 


The course embraces the following topics that vitally 
concern the Modern Church; the organization of a 
church; the recognition of a church; ordination to the 
ministry; councils; the permanent council; rules of 
procedure in the business meetings of a church; the quali- 
fications of a church clerk; the Association; state 
organizations; the Northern Baptist Convention. The 


Senior class, one hour a week. Spring term. Professor 
English. 


VI. SocroLocy. 


Courses in the elements of Sociology, Social Problems 
and Social History are described under Courses in Church 
History and Courses in Sociology. Lectures by experts in 
Boys’ Work, Temperance, Social Service, etc., supplement 
these courses. 
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COURSES IN ELOCUTION. 
A. Prescribed. 


1. Breathing and voice culture. 


Junior class, one hour a week. Autumn term. Pro- 
fessor Curry. 


2,3. Elemental principles of vocal expression. 


Junior class, one hour a week. Winter and Spring 
terms. Professor Curry. 


4. Vocal expression, continued. 


Middle class, one hour a week. Autumn term. Pro- 
fessor Curry. 


5,6. Purpose of expression, phonology, and articulation. 


Middle class, one hour a week. Winter and Spring 
terms. Professor Curry. 


7. Extemporaneous speaking, oratorical pantomime. 


Senior class, two hours a week, besides additional 
work with each member of the class upon individual 
needs. Autumn term. Professor Curry. 


8,9. Reading of the Bible and Hymns; general laws of expression. 


Senior class, two hours a week, besides personal work 
as in the Autumn term. Winter and Spring terms. 
Professor Curry. 


COURSES, IN SOCIOLOGY. 


The sociological discipline is coming to be regarded as 
essential to a theological education. There is a modern em- 
phasis upon a knowledge of men that is not to be left to 
parish experience and experiment, but that is to be presented 
first scientifically and historically. There are both prescribed 
and elective courses. 


A. Prescribed. 
1. The Sociological Approach to the Ministry. 


The course begins with an inductive study of social 
groups, like the family, the village community, and the 
city. The relation of the minister to each is pointed out 
and his responsibilities briefly indicated. Methods of 
local investigation are taught and practised. Then 
follow lectures on the social structure and process, forces 
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and laws, and modern theories of social reconstruction. 
The course is designed as an introduction to the study 
of the social problems that vex the present time and 
puzzle the minister. Junior class, two hours a week. 
Autumn term. Professor Rowe. 


B. Elective. 


1. Social Reforms in the United States. 


This and the two following courses are connected 
seminar courses. The more general problems of intem- 
perance, poverty and charity, crime and punishment, 
are investigated, reported upon, and discussed. Visits 
to Boston are made and first hand knowledge is required. 
Two hoursa week. Autumnterm. Open to the Middle 
and Senior classes. Professor Rowe. 


2. Problems of the City. 


The study is continued with such topics as municipal 
government, organized religion in the city, immigration, 
and the problems of labor. The same methods are 
followed. Two hours a week. Winter term. Open 
to the Middle and Senior classes. Professor Rowe. 


3. The Problem of the Rural Church. 


A study based on the facts, including rural migration 
and its consequences, the new interest in rural com- 
munities, the agricultural, educational, and religious 
opportunities, and practical methods of ministry. Two 
hours a week. Winter or Spring term. Open to the 
Middle and Senior classes. Professor Rowe. 


4. Social History of Modern Christianity. 


This course deals with the social aspects of the Refor- 
mation, Puritanism, and the French Revolution, shows 
the relation of the Church to humanitarian enterprises, 
and presents in detail the attitude of the churches to 
current questions. Two hours a week. Autumn term. 
Open to the Middle and Senior classes. Profesor Rowe. 

The courses in Hebrew Institutions and the Social 
Preaching of Amos are social studies of Old Testament 
Times. 


COURSES IN MISSIONS. 


These courses are planned to conform to the program of 
study proposed by the Edinburgh Missionary Conference. 
Those that are regarded as fundamental are comparative 
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religion, missionary history, theory and practice, sociology, 
and pedagogy, besides a mastery of the Bible and the essen- 
tials of the Christian faith. 


A. Prescribed. 
1. Religion and Politics in the Far East. 


The history and present problems of oriental missions, 
especially in the fields of the Baptists, with lectures on the 
theory and science of modern missions. Special emphasis 
is put on the recent developments, particularly in China. 
Autumn or Spring term, alternately, two hours a week. 
Senior class. Professor Rowe. 


2. Philosophy and Religion. 


The course on the Philosophy of Religion will cover 
a general survey of the origin, nature and function of 
religion and its place in the lifeof humanity. Inacertain 
sense, this discipline affords an invaluable introduction 
and supplement to the study of Christian Theology, 
and is closely related in some of its important aspects, 
to the course in Religious Psychology, but the field is so 
distinct and the relations of this discipline are so manifold 
that it should occupy its own place in the theological 
curriculum. References will be made to the most 
authoritative literature on the subject. Open to the 
Middle and Senior classes, two hours a week. Winter 
term, alternating in successive years with the course on 
Comparative Religion. Professor Horr. 


3. The Psychology of Religion. 


The scientific study of the phenomena of the religious 
life; the elements in consciousness which influence the 
character of Christian experience and influence its 
activity: the psychology of conversion; its aspkcts and 
types; the new personality and the widening of the fiield 
of consciousness; the adjustment of self to the social 
order; and the advance toward spiritual manhood; the 
psychology of faith; the self as an organ of revelation. 
Senior class, two hours a week. Spring term, alternat- 
ing in successive years with Sunday School Pedagogy. 
Dr. deBlois. 


4. Sunday School Pedagogy. 


The exigent problems of the Sunday School based on 
a study of the child and the principles of a sound psychol- 
ogy; the organization, grading and morale of the Sunday 
school; the art of teaching, especially with reference to 
the purpose of enabling pastors to organize, supervise 
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or conduct teacher training classes. Opportunities are 
given in the neighboring churches to put in practice 
the knowledge there acquired, and every year some of 
the students, by devoting themselves to this work, 
become thoroughly competent. The administrators of 
the Seminary regard this discipline of the greatest value 
to pastors and missionaries. Senior class, two hours a 
week. Autumn term, alternating in successive years 
with the course on The Psychology of Religion. Mr. 
Bailey. 


B. Elective. 


1. Comparative Religion. 


A study of the origin and development of the historic 
faiths that, apart from Judaism and Christianity, have 
most directly influenced the life of humanity —the Baby- 
lonian, Egyptian, Hindu, Buddhist, Confucian and Mos- 
lem faiths. The course is conducted on the basis of con- 
stant reference to the sources. The library has a full 
set of the sacred books of the East. The instructor, in 
addition to the class room work, holds himself ready to 
conduct seminar work with selected students, in which 
specific religious are studied intensively. Open to Middle 
and Senior classes, two hours a week, alternating with the 
course on Philosophy of Religion. Professor Horr. 


There are allied courses in missionary history, the pastor 


and modern missions, church polity, sociology, and con- 
temporary theological types. 
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Autumn. 


Elocution 
Hebrew or 

O. T. Thought 
[pes ING ANS Gye 


Beginners’ Greek 


I. B. History 
Homiletics 
Sociology 
Propaedeutic 


Elocution 

O. T. Exegesis 
(Heb. & Eng.) 

History 

Theology 

Homiletics 


Elocution 
Theology 
Homiletics 
Missions 


wi 


Junior Year. 


Winter. 


Elocution 
Hebrew or 
O. T. Thought 
Irena or 
Greek 
N. T. Introd. 
Homiletics 
Church History 


Middle Year. 


Elocution 
History 
Theology 
Homiletics 


Senior Year. 


Elocution 
Theology 
Homiletics 
Baptist History 
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PRESCRIBED COURSES. 


AO) I 


Spring. 
Elocution 
Hebrew or 
O. T. Thought 
JreNeet..or 
Greek 
N. T. Introd. 
Theology 
Church History 


Elocution 
History 
Theology 
Homiletics 


Elocution 
Theology: 
Church Polity 
Psychology or 
Pedagogy 


So SS 
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EXERCISES OF THE EIGHTY-NINTH 
ANNIVERSARY WEEK OF THE 
NEWTON, THEOLOGICAL INSTI- 
TUTION, MAY THIRTY-FIRST TO 
JUNE FOURTH, ONE THOUSAND 
NINE HUNDRED AND FOURTEEN 


The Institution Bulletin, Volume Six, Number Four 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts 
June, MCMXIV 


THOSE WHO RECEIVE THIS PROGRAM ARE INVITED 
TO ATTEND THESE ANNIVERSARY EXERCISES 
ARRANGEMENTS WILL BE MADE FOR THEIR ENTER- 
TAINMENT BY COMMUNICATING WITH PROFESSOR 
FREDERICK L. ANDERSON, D.D., NEWTON CENTRE 
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The Institution Calendar 


1914 


September 23, Wednesday, Autumn Term begins; Entrance 
Examinations at 8 a.M.; applicants for admission meet 
the Faculty at 9 a.m. 

September 24, Thursday, Recitations begin 

September 26, Saturday, Examination of Delinquents 

September 29, Tuesday, Opening Address by Professor 
Donovan 

October 31, Saturday, Examination of Delinquents 

November 26-30, Thursday to Monday, Thanksgiving Recess 

December 10, Thursday, Selection of Electives 

December 17-22, Thursday to Tuesday, Examinations 

December 22-January 4, 1915, Tuesday to Monday evening, 
Recess 


1915 


January 5, Tuesday, Winter Term begins 

January 28, Thursday, Day of Prayer for Colleges 

February 6, Saturday, Examination of Delinquents 

February 22, Monday, Washington’s Birthday 

February 26, Friday, Selection of Electives 

March 10-13, Wednesday to Saturday, Examinations 

March 13-22, Saturday afternoon to Monday, Recess 

March 22, Monday, Senior Class presents Theses 

March 23, Tuesday, Spring Term begins 

April 19, Monday, Patriots’ Day 

May 8, Saturday, Examination of Delinquents 

May 13, Thursday, Selection of Electives and Thesis Topics 

June 2-5, Wednesday to Saturday, Examinations 

June 6, Sunday, Baccalaureate Sermon by President Horr 

June 7-9, Monday to Wednesday, Exercises of Anniversary 
Week 

June 10, Thursday, Ninetieth Anniversary of the Institution; 
close of the Academic Year 

June 15-25, Tuesday to Friday, Summer School 

September 22, Wednesday, Autumn Term begins; Entrance 
Examinations at 9 A.M.; applicants for admission meet 
the Faculty at 9 a.m. 
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September 23, Thursday, Recitations begin 

September 25, Saturday, Examination of Delinquents 

September 28, Tuesday, Opening Address by Professor Rowe 

October 30, Saturday, Examination of Delinquents 

November 25-29, Thursday to Monday, Thanksgiving Recess 

December 9, Thursday, Selection of Electives 

December 16-21, Thursday to Tuesday, Examinations 

December 21-January 3, 1916, Tuesday evening to Monday 
evening, Recess 


Che 
Newton Theological Institution 


Sntroduction 


The Newton Theological Institution began in September, 
1914, its ninetieth year as a Baptist school of theology. It 
entered originally upon its work in the autumn of 1825 as the 
result of a conviction at that time that the Baptist denomina- 
tion should train its own ministry. From the outset the 
policy of Trustees and Faculty has been to maintain a school 
of high grade, to emphasize the place of the Bible as the founda- 
tion of instruction, and to add courses from time to time to 
meet current needs. 

The present curriculum is organized about three ruling con- 
ceptions as to the needs of a competent ministry. 

The first is a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. This in- 
volves familiarity with the languages in which they were 
written, acquaintance with the principles of interpretation 
and especially a clear apprehension of the progressive revela- 
tion of the divine ideals and purposes. 

The second is knowledge of the actual situation, critical, 
philosophical, religious, economic, social and political, which 
the student is to confront. This involves a careful study of 
the past, but as related to the present and culminating in it. 

The third is practical skill in bringing his message, based 
on the great historic revelation of the Bible, into relation with 
the needs of the present situation. 

The catalogue of the seminary is intended to show from 
year to year what is actually taking place. It is not a pro- 
gramme for the future, but a record for the present year. 
Newton has of late extended its activities on the hill by a 
Summer School session in the month of June. 

Special attention is called to the opportunities for training 
and Christian service that are offered to students in Boston 
and vicinity, as well as in the Institution itself. 
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The Board of Trustees 


The Board of Trustees consists of forty-eight members, 
elected for four years, and is divided into four classes, one class 
retiring from service each year. To supply the vacancy thus 
occasioned, an election is annually made of six members by the 
existing Board, of three by the Northern Baptist Education 
Society, and of three by The Society of Alumni of The New- 
ton Theological Institution. 


CLASS I, 1911—1915 
Trustees elected by the Board of Trustees: 


Mr. Joseph L. Colby, Newton Centre 
Mr. Moses Grant Edmands, Chestnut Hill 
Rev. Irving B. Mower, Waterville, Me. 
Mr. Albert L. Scott, Newton Centre 
Rev. Edward P. Tuller, Hyannis 
Trustees elected by the Northern Baptist Education Society: 
Mr. E. Nelson Blake, Arlington 
Rev. William H. P. Faunce, Providence, R. I. 
Mr. Eugene N. Foss, Jamaica Plain 
Trustees elected by The Society of Alumni: 
Rev. Henry F. Colby, Dayton, Ohio 
Rev. John R. Gow, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rev. Charles H. Spalding, Brookline 


CLASS II, 1912—1916 
Trustees elected by the Board of Trustees: 


Rev. Alfred W. Anthony, Lewiston, Me. 
Rev. Thomas S. Barbour, Wollaston 
Rev. Franklin G. McKeever, Newport, R. I. 
Mr. Charles Edward Prior, Hartford, Conn. 
Mr. Leonard H. Rhodes, Brookline 
Mr. Edward E. Stevens, Arlington 
Trustees elected by the Northern Baptist Education Society: 
Mr. William E. Blodgett, Woburn 
Mr. Thomas B. Griggs, Brookline 
Mr. Henry H. Kendall, Newton Centre 


TRUSTEES 7 


Trustees elected by The Society of Alumni: 


Rev. Austen K. de Blois, Brookline 
Rev. Clifton D. Gray, Chicago, Ill. 
Rev. Charles L. White, New York, N. Y. 


CLASS II, 1913—1917 
Trustees elected by the Board of Trustees: 


Mr. Dudley P. Bailey, Everett 
Mr. Henry T. Bailey, Newton 
Mr. Albert H. Curtis, Dorchester 
Mr. Emery B. Gibbs, Brookline 
Rev. George E. Horr, Newton Centre 
Rev. Nathan E. Wood, Arlington 
Trustees elected by the Northern Baptist Education Society: 
Mr. George E. Briggs, Lexington 
Rev. Maurice A. Levy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mr. Oliver M. Wentworth, Boston 
Trustees elected by The Society of Alumni: 
Rev. Thomas D. Anderson, Brookline 
Rev. Henry M. King, Providence, R. I. 
Rev. O. C. S. Wallace, Montreal, Canada 


CLASS IV, 1914—1918 
Trustees elected by the Board of Trustees: 


Rev. Francis W. Bakeman, Chelsea 

Rev. John S. Lyon, Holyoke 

Rev. Charles H. Moss, Malden 

Rev. Fred M. Preble, Auburn, Me. 

Mr. G. B. Rowbotham, West Newton 

Rev. Charles H. Watson, Belmont 
Trustees elected by the Northern Baptist Education Society: 

Mr. D. W. Abercrombie, Worcester 

Rev. Millard F. Johnson, Rock 

Rev. Edmund F. Merriam, Boston 
Trustees elected by The Society of Alumni: 

Rev. Woodman Bradbury, Cambridge 

Rev. George Bullen, Newton Centre 


Rev. Frank Rector, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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@fficers of the Board 


Rev. Charles H. Watson, President, Belmont 
Rev. Edward P. Tuller, Secretary, Hyannis 
Mr. Albert L. Scott, Treasurer, 60 Federal Street, Boston 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Dudley P. Bailey Millard F. Johnson 
Francis W. Bakeman Henry H. Kendall 
Woodman Bradbury Edmund F. Merriam 
Emery B. Gibbs Albert L. Scott 
George E. Horr Edward P. Tuller 


Charles H. Watson 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


George E. Briggs G. B. Rowbotham 
Albert H. Curtis Edward E. Stevens 
O. M. Wentworth 


AUDITORS 
M. Grant Edmands Elmer E. Silver 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


George E. Horr Winfred N. Donovan 
John M. English Henry K. Rowe 
Frederick L. Anderson Richard M. Vaughan 


EXAMINING COMMITTEE 


Prof. William C. Poland Rev. J. Bruce Gilman 
Rev. N. A. Merritt, Jr. Rev. F. W. Padelford 
Rev. Charles H. Day Prof. Jory Lutts 


COMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


George E. Horr M. Grant Edmands 
Albert L. Scott 


Che Faculty 


GEORGE EDWIN HORR 


President and Professor of Church History 
President’s House 


JOHN MAHAN ENGLISH 


Professor of Homiletics and Pastoral Duties 
Bradford Court 


SAMUEL SILAS CURRY 


Acting Professor of Elocution 
Pierce Building, Boston 


JESSE BURGESS THOMAS 


Professor Emeritus of Church History 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FREDERICK LINCOLN ANDERSON 


Professor of Biblical Interpretation, New Tesiament 
169 Homer Street 


WINFRED NICHOLS DONOVAN 


Professor of Biblical Literature 
45 Paul Street 


HENRY KALLOCH ROWE 


Associate Professor of Church History and Sociology, 
and Librarian 


42 Plainfield Street 


RICHARD MINER VAUGHAN 


Professor of Christian Theology 
115 Parker Street 
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ALBERT EDWARD BAILEY 
Instructor in Pedagogy 
42 Braeland Avenue 
AUSTEN KENNEDY DE BLOIS 
Instructor in Religious Psychology 
Brookline 
PHILIP AUGUSTUS NORDELL 
Instructor in the Biblical Departments 


Brookline 


HENRY CLAY MABIE 


Lecturer on Missions 


Roslindale 


JOHN WYMOND MILLER BUNKER 


Instructor 1n Personal Hygiene 
Cambridge 


WILLIAM JACOB CLOUES 


Alva Woods Assistant Librarian 
24 Ripley Street 


KARL ALBERT MANSFIELD 


Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
65 Parker Street 


Telephone 53-M Newton South 


Faculty in order of appointment, except the President 


Graduates of the Class of 1914 
With the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 


Archibald Guinness Adams (Denison University), 
Missionary to China 
Herbert Frederick Cawthorne (Brown University), 
Pastor Baptist Church, Exeter, N. H. 
Arthur Hunt Chute (Acadia University), Wolfville, N. S. 
Arthur Woodbury Clifford, Pastor Baptist Church, Ashland 
Robert Martin DeVault (Carson and Newman College), 
Pastor Baptist Church, Greeneville, Tenn. 
Clarence Morrison Fogg (Colby College), 
Pastor Baptist Church, Cherryfield, Me. 
Warren Clifford Goodwin (Colby College), 
Pastor Baptist Church, South Londonderry, Vt. 
Arthur Kenneth Herman (Dalhousie College), 
Pastor Baptist Church, Milton, N. S. 
Isaac Higginbotham (Colby College), 
Pastor Bethany Baptist Church, Roxbury 
Herbert Collins Long (William Jewell College), 
Under missionary appointment 
Harvey John Moore (Des Moines College), 
Pastor First Baptist Church, Somerville 
Chester Jay Underhill (William Jewell College), 
Pastor Baptist Church, Weymouth 
Guy Linwood Vannah, 
Instructor in English, Boston Bible School and Ransom 
Institute 
Howard Abner Welch (Bates College), 
Pastor Littlefield Memorial Free Baptist Church, Rockland, 
Me. 


Without the Degree 


Chester James Armstrong, 
Pastor Baptist Church, Salem Depot, N. H. 
George Theodore Baker (Furman University), 
Pastor Baptist Church, Leesburg, Va. 
II 
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Herbert Fugene Levoy (University of Rochester), 

Pastor Baptist Church, Townshend, Vt. 
Alfred Debble Mason (Colgate University), 

Pastor Baptist Church, Harrisville, R. I. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
was also conferred on the following graduate students in June, 
IQI4: 
Witiiam Byron Bezanson (The Newton Theological In- 
stitution, 1899). 
Wituiam Ernest Lomsparp (The Newton Theological Insti- 
tution, 1896). 


The Degree of Master of Theology 


was conferred in June, 1914, on 

Henry Rosesroox Boyer (The Newton Theological Insti- 
tution, B.D., 1911). 

Mites Franxitin McCutcueon (The Newton Theological 
Institution, B.D., 1911). 

Jonas Hamitton Woopsum (The Newton Theological Insti- 
tution, B.D., 1910). 


Register of Students 
Senior Fellow on the J. Spencer Turner Fellowship 


BIBLICAL DEPARTMENTS 


James Percival Berkeley, Salt Lake City, Utah Edinburgh 
Marietta College, 1905; The Newton Theological Institution, B.D., 1908. 


Candidates for Degree of Master of Theology 


In Residence 


Rial Benjamin, Newton Upper Falls 
University of Portland, B.D., 1897. 


Thesis: The Protestant Attitude toward Catholic Im- 


migrants. 
Not in Residence 
Milton Ernest Fish, Duluth, Minn. 
Harvard University, 1898; The Newton Theological Institution, B.D., 
1901. 


Thesis: The Justification for Baptist Churches in the Light 
of Present Conditions. 


George Herbert Holt, Barre, Vt. 
Ottawa University, 1907; The Newton Theological Institution, B.D., 1910. 
Thesis: The Worldwide Acceptance of Jesus Christ the 
Solution of all Social Problems. 


Charles Francis Potter, Edmonton, Alberta 
Bucknell University, 1909; The Newton Theological Institution, B.D., 
1913. 


Thesis: The Personality of Jesus. 


Robert Henry Pratt, Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 
University of Minnesota, 1905; The Newton Theological Institution, B.D., 
1908. 


Thesis: The New Testament Conceptions of the Christian 
Church and its Work. 
13 
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Graduate Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity 
Not in Residence 
George Theodore Baker, Leesburg, Va. 


Furman University; The Newton Theological Institution, 1914. 


Thesis: Theism as Affected by Modern Thought. 


Oren Nelson Bean, Cavendish, Vt. 
Brown University, 1898; The Newton Theological Institution, 1go1. 


Thesis: The Virgin Birth. 


Henry Sidney Bullock, Detroit, Mich. 
Kalamazoo College, 1900; The Newton Theological Institution, 1906. 


Thesis: The Development of Organization in the Early 
Church. 


Selden Rufus McCurdy, Mandalay, Burma Malden 
Acadia University, 1893; The Newton Theological Institution, 1899. 


Thesis: A Comparison of Pauline and Modern Missionary 


Methods. 
Resident Graduate 


William Reid, Hyde Park 
Amherst College, 1902; Boston University School of Theology. 


Gndergraduate Students 
The Senior Class — Class of 1915 


Andrew Berggreen, Concord 43 Farwell Hall 
Oskaloosa College, 1913. 
Aubrey Sterling Bishop, Berwick, N.S. 4 Farwell Hall 


Acadia University, 1913, 
Edward Milton Addison 


Bleakney, Wolfville, N.S. 26 Farwell Hall 
Acadia University, 1913. 
George Foster Camp, Adamsville, R. I. 46 Farwell Hall 
Acadia University, 1910. 
Richard Ernest Corum, Riddleton, Tenn. 


Carson and Newman College, 1911. 18 Sturtevant Hall 
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William Henry Cutler, Carthage, Ill. 21 Farwell Hall 
Denison University, 1912; A.M., 1913. 

Frederick Milton Derwacter, Huntington, W. Va. 
Denison University, 1912. 34 Farwell Hall 


Frank Russell Doleman, Allendale, N.S. Everett 
Acadia University. 


Frederick William French, Springfield 18 Sturtevant Hall 


Richard Jacob Inke, Nova Odessa, Santo Paulo, Brazil 


Porto Alegre Seminary, Brazil; Rochester Theological 4 Farwell Hall 
Seminary, German Department. 


John Marcus Kester, King’s Mountain, N. C. 
Wake Forest College, 1912. 23 Farwell Hall 
Morris Mills Leonard, Warren, Pa. 30 Sturtevant Hall 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Francis Penley Manley, McMinnville, Ore. 41 Farwell Hall 
McMinnville College, 1912. 
Thomas Sherrard Roy, Campbellton, N. B. 
Acadia University, 1911; A.M., 1912. s2 Ripley Street 
Chellis Vielle Smith, Plaistow, N. H. 
Colby College. 22 Farwell Hall 
Arthur Sheridan Westneat, Prahran, Victoria, Australia 
Georgetown College, 1911; A.M., 1912. 32 Farwell Hall 
Fred Ellsworth Wolf, Toledo, Ohio 31 Farwell Hall 


Denison University, 1912. 


Emery Johnson Woodall, Clyde, N.C. 24 Sturtevant Hall 
Wake Forest College, 1911. 


Christopher Columbus Young, Hubbard, Tex. Boston 
Louisiana Baptist College, 1895. 


Donald Fletcher, Fitzwilliam, N. H. 
32 Farwell Hall 


The Middle Class —Class of 1916 


Roy Irving Balcom, Paradise, N.S. 33 Farwell Hall 
Acadia University, 1912. 
Allan Hutchinson Bissell, Hingham 18 Knowles St. 


Clark College. 
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Guy Garfield Bleakney, Wolfville, N.S. 26 Farwell Hall 
Acadia University. 


Everett Stanley Burket, McMinnville, Ore. 42 Ripley St. 
McMinnville College, 1913. 


James Russell Case, South Acton 139 Cypress St. 


Brown University, 1913. 


Benjamin Harvey Clark, Columbus, Ga. 


Mercer University, 1912. 12 Sturtevant Hall 
Harold William Curtis, Belchertown 12 Sturtevant Hall 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, 1913. 
Reginald Alex Cutting, Cambridge 
Harvard University, 1914. 
Ellery Gordon Dakin, Centreville, N. S. 36 Farwell Hall 
Acadia University, 1914. 
George Ferguson Finnie, Newton-on-Ayr, Scotland 
Denison University, 1913. 63 Parker St. 
Clarence Frank Gifford, Putnam, Conn. 25 Farwell Hall 
Brown University, 1912; A.M., 1913. 
Benjamin Malcolm Harris, Lowell 2 Farwell Hall 
Brown University, 1913. 
Burchard Abraham Hylton, Lyle, Wash. 94 Ripley St. 


McMinnville College, 1913. 


Hansford Duncan Johnson, Montezuma, Ga. 


Mercer University, 1913. 15 Sturtevant Hall 
Talmage DeWitt King, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Carson and Newman College, 1912. 27 Sturtevant Hall 
James Lee Lewis, Quincy, Ill. 5 Farwell Hall 
Knox College, 1913. 
Mark Mohler, Los Angeles, Cal. 25 Farwell Hall 
Brown University, 1911; A.M., 1912. 
Pearl Judson Morris, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Franklin College, 1911. 173 Cypress St. 
Alonzo Robertson Pixley, Spring field 129 Cypress St. 


Springfield Y. M. C. A. College, 1911. 


REGISTER OF STUDENTS a7 


William Judson Setzer, 


Carson and Newman College, 1913. 


George Francis Sturtevant, 


Colby College. 


Alva Vivien Woode, 
Tufts College, 1913. 


Andrew Young, 
Colby College, 1913. 


Johnson City, Tenn. 
27 Sturtevant Hall 
Londonderry, N. H. 
22 Farwell Hall 
43 Farwell Hall 


Charlestown 


Sangerville, Me. 24 Farwell Hall 


The Junior Class — Class of 1917 


Ralph Taylor Andem, 
Boston University, 1914. 


Luke Monroe Bleakney, 
Acadia University, 


Arthur Deming Carpenter, 
McMaster University. 


Owen Truman Day, 
McMinnville College, 1914. 


Carlton Easton, 
Acadia University, 1914. 


James Thomas Edwards, 
Mercer University, 1914. 


Erold Robert Farrar, 
Colby College. 


Carleton LeRoy Feener, 
Acadia University. 


Asa Alexander Morrison, 
Colby College. 


Alfred Watts Newcombe, 
Bowdoin College, 1914. 
Harry Julius Schulman, 


Denison University, 1914. 


Miles Woodward Smith, 


Boston 


44 Farwell Hall 


Petitcodiac, N. B. 
46 Farwell Hall 


Toronto, Ont. 169 Cypress St. 


Carlton, Ore. 10 Chase St. 


Brockton 36 Farwell Hall 


Crawfordsville, Ga. 
g Sturtevant Hall 


Monson, Me. 42 Farwell Hall 


Bridgewater, N.S. 
33 Farwell Hall 


Brockton 42 Farwell Hall 
Thomaston, Me. 44 Farwell Hall 
Norwich, Conn. 35 Farwell Hall 


East Sedalia, Mo. 42 Chesley Rd. 


William Jewell College, 1911; A.M., 1912. 
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James Fraughtman Watson, Dillon, S. C. Boston 
Furman University, 1902. 

John Henry Webb, Elberton, Ga. 9 Sturtevant Hall 
Mercer University, 1914. 

Chester Frank Wood, © Woburn 24 Farwell Hall 


Colby College, 1914. 


The division of students into Senior, Middle and Junior 
classes is somewhat misleading. 

Since the establishment of Biblical courses in colleges a con- 
siderable number of students come to the seminary each year 
having credit for certain parts of the theological curriculum. 
The division of the students into classes is made on the basis 
of their major credits. Twenty-six new men entered the 
seminary last autumn. 


Summary of Students 


By Classes 
Fellow ts * 3.0 ee es (SRN Os] pe ee 
Graduate-students-|, 1.2: kar, =e eee eS 
Senior Class ee a er rt ee RRL Cy Wn i ne ao. 
Middle ‘Class: 2s. 2.) 49 (eu! gel te a nr 
Junior Class ee ere ee heey 
69 
By States and Countries 
Maine ; 3 Michigan I 
New Hampshire 3 Wisconsin I 
Vermont 2 Minnesota I 
Massachusetts 5 Missouri I 
Rhode Island I Utah I 
Connecticut 2 California I 
Pennsylvania I Oregon 3 
Virginia’ I Washington : I 
West Virginia . I New Brunswick . 2 
North Carolina 2 Nova Scotia . 7 
South Carolina I Ontario I 
Georgia 4 Alberta T 
Tennessee 3 Brazil I 
Texas I Scotland I 
Ohio I Australia . I 
Indiana I Burmaas ses I 
Illinois . Z) 
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By Colleges 

ANeexahes Uiorysintaie | 9 at io 3 Louisiana Baptist College . 
WmbherstuColleges = 9... a d McMaster University 
IBostonul niversitviaman sim. etsy eel McMinnville College 
Bowdoin College some bath ah Marietta College 
Brown University 5 Mass. Agricultural College 
Bucknell University I Mass. Institute of PCE oer: 
Carson and Newman College 3 Mercer University : 
Clark College : I Oskaloosa College ; 
Colby College . 6 Ottawa University ; 
Denison University 5 Springfield Y. M. C. A. College 
Franklin College I liufts\College™ =). 
Furman University 2 University of Minnesota 
Georgetown College I University of Portland . 
Harvard University 2 Wake Forest College. 
Kalamazoo College I William Jewell College . 
Knox College I 
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General Jnformation 


Location and Buildings 


Newton Centre, the seat of the Institution, is seven miles 
from Boston, the fifth city of the country, with a population 
of 670,000, famous as the educational and cultural center of 
North America. Newton, one of its most beautiful suburbs, is 
sufficiently aside from the stir of business and society to offer 
the quiet needed for scholarly pursuits, yet near enough to 
allow the freest participation in the city’s intellectual life. 

The Newton Theological Institution is one of seven Protestant 
theological seminaries in or near the city. Harvard University, 
Boston University, and Tufts College are also at hand. 

Library facilities are unsurpassed. The thirty-two thousand 
books in the seminary library are supplemented by the Newton 
city library and by more than a million volumes in the Harvard 
University and Boston Public Libraries, and these again in the 
realm of theology by the General Theological Library of 
Boston with more than twenty thousand volumes. 

The historical and literary associations of Boston are of the 
greatest interest, and it is consequently the Mecca of many 
a tourist. On this account it is also a favorite convention city 
and scarcely a week goes by without an important conference, 
social, educational, or religious. 

A city of two-thirds of a million inhabitants offers endless 
opportunity for missionary activity, and for the investigation 
of sociological problems. University settlements, the Salvation 
Army and institutional churches, the Associated Charities, in- 
dustrial schools, young people’s clubs, and the activities of the 
Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Society furnish channels 
for organized effort, and students are encouraged to share in 
this work as far as may be consistent with their obligations to 
the school. 

Lectures, addresses, and concerts follow each other in con- 
tinuous succession during the fall and winter. The weekly 
concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra offer the choicest 
means of musical cultivation; the art exhibitions of the museums, 
libraries and clubs are an esthetic privilege of the highest value; 
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the schools of oratory give the student the opportunity of 
studying elocution under the best masters; and the historical, 
social and religious advantages of the city constitute a liberal 
education in themselves. The day has passed when the modern 
minister can do without this broad training, and equip himself 
satisfactorily without the refinements for which Boston long 
ago won renown. 

In Newton the seminary has an ideal location. It occupies 
the whole summit of one of the sightliest hills in eastern Massa- 
chusetts. Its beautiful campus, artistically adorned with trees 
and shrubs, and with a fringe of the old forest on its western 
ridge, offers the generous freedom of its fifty acres. From the 
hill there is an overlook of many miles across the wooded coun- 
try, dotted with smaller cities, to the far New Hampshire 
heights crowned by Mount Monadnock on the north, and across 
the quieter expanse of the more rural Old Colony district on 
the south, while to the east one may descry the gilded dome of 
the State House and the slender shaft of Bunker Hill Monument. 

There are six principal buildings, conveniently arranged on 
the roomy hilltop. The comparatively new Hills Library occu- 
pies the site of the original Mansion House, well known to those 
familiar with Newton fifty years ago. It is near the center of 
the campus, with the dormitories Farwell and Sturtevant Halls 
on either side. Beyond Farwell Hall toward the north on the 
brow of the hill is Colby Hall, which contains the lecture rooms, 
the chapel, and the President’s office. Beyond Sturtevant Hall 
to the south is the gymnasium. Sturtevant Hall has been en- 
tirely refitted within a few years, including shower-baths in the 
basement. On the east side of the quadrangle in the rear of the 
Library is the President’s house, a modern brick structure in 
the colonial style. Carefully laid out walks and drives, tennis 
courts, and a new athletic field adapted to baseball and football, 
furnish ample opportunities for exercise. On such a site and 
with such accommodations there can hardly fail to be, as there 
always has been, a cheerful and profitable community life. 

To reach Newton Centre, the visitor should take one of the 
frequent trains at the South Station, Boston, which require 
twenty to twenty-five minutes for the run; or should take a 
Newton Boulevard electric car at the Subway and change at 
Lake Street to a Lake Street-Newton Highlands car. This 
method requires less than an hour. Newton Centre should 
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be differentiated sharply from Newton or Newtonville or any 
other of the numerous Newtons. 


The Admission of Students 


The Institution, through its Trustees, is under the supervision 
of the Baptist churches of New England. It is intended to 
prepare students for the Christian ministry in Baptist churches, 
but representatives of any Christian denomination may be 
admitted upon approval of the Faculty, and students who are 
able to comply with the terms of admission may be received, 
though they plan to enter some other of the modern public 
activities of the Christian Church. 

The Institution will receive as students such persons only 
as give evidence to the Faculty of possessing suitable character, 
attainments and qualifications, and of being influenced by proper 
motives in seeking theological instruction. They are expected 
to present ordination papers, a license to preach, or a vote of 
the church to which they belong, approving their purpose to 
take a theological course. 

Students are admitted to membership in the seminary and 
to the occupancy of rooms in the dormitories on condition that 
their conduct in word and act in the buildings and on the 
grounds is becoming a minister of the Gospel. 

The courses of study are designed for those who have com- 
pleted a regular college course and have obtained a degree 
upon graduation. Students for the ministry are advised to 
pursue the B.A. course, as on the whole the best adapted to 
ministerial training. Students who have completed a college 
course and have received some other degree than B.A. will be 
admitted. 

Those who are not graduates must approve themselves to 
the Faculty, by examination or otherwise, as qualified to pursue 
the course successfully. Correspondence will bring the neces- 
sary information on this point. 

Students who desire, at the beginning of their Junior year, to 
enter at once upon the course which leads to the Degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity, must come prepared in Greek. They 
should have an accurate knowledge of the inflection and of the 
general principles of the syntax of the Greek language, and 
should be able to translate the Anabasis of Xenophon or the 
New Testament with accuracy and reasonable facility. 
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Students who desire the B.D. course, but are not prepared 
in Greek, will be given an opportunity at the beginning of the 
Junior year to make good their deficiency in the beginners’ 
Greek class. In this case an additional elective, other than in 
the New Testament, is required in the Senior year. 

The course which leads to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
on graduation (see page 61) is. recommended to students as 
the best. Men desiring to omit Greek may elect other courses 
in place of Greek studies, and may receive a diploma at the 
end of the whole course. 

All students who enter the Junior class are expected to be 
familiar with the English Bible, and especially with the historical 
books. They are urged to devote as much time as possible 
during the summer preceding their entrance to a thorough 
mastery of an outline of the contents of these books. 


Advanced Standing 


Applicants for advanced standing will be required to pass an 
examination in the studies that have been pursued by the class 
they wish to enter, but students honorably dismissed from 
other theological institutions will be admitted to the same 
standing as they have had in those institutions, provided they 
have previously completed a college course or its equivalent. 
Such students must produce testimonials of their good standing 
and regular dismission before they can be received. In special 
cases students who present certificates for theological work 
completed in college will receive credit for corresponding courses 
at this Institution. 

The Institution gives full credit for equivalents of Newton 
courses taken at Acadia University with satisfactory standing. 

The Institution has entered into an agreement with Brown 
University whereby men who take certain courses at Brown 
and attain the grade of C, or pass a successful examination at 
Newton, will be credited toward graduation in theology as 
follows: university studies in Bzblical Literature and History, 
courses I, 2 (see catalogue of Brown University) — 132 hours; 
courses 13, 17, 18, 14, 19, 20— 112 hours; courses 7-12 — 108 
hours; in English, course 7 — 33 hours; in all, 385 hours out of 
a grand total of 1452 for the whole theological course. 
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Special Students 


The President and Faculty are authorized, in their discretion, 
to admit to the classes of the Institution special students not 
candidates for degrees, who in their opinion are capable of 
profiting by the instruction given in the Institution. Such 
students upon the completion of their special course may be 
granted a certificate covering the work done. Special students 
are expected to attend regularly the courses for which they 
have entered. 

Entrance examinations will be held in Colby Hall, Wednes- 
day, September 22, 1915, beginning at nine o’clock. Appli- 
cants should present themselves at that time for examination. 

Students will also be admitted at the beginning of the Winter 
and Spring terms. See Calendar, page 3. 


Che Curriculum by Departments 
Courses in Old Testament Interpretation 


Proressor Donovan anp Dr. NorpdELL 


PeRUANGUAGE 
A. Prescribed 


The Hebrew Language 

Courses for the Junior class are prescribed either 
in Hebrew or in English. 

I. Theelements of the language. The text of Genesis 
is employed and Dr. W. R. Harper’s text-books. The 
students begin to read Hebrew Scripture on the first 
day in the class room. By the inductive method, 
principles are learned by practice. Junior class, three 
hours a week. Autumn term. Professor Donovan. 

2. Continuation of 1. Selections from Exodus 
are also read with special attention to the principles 
of grammar. Mastery and facility are acquired by con- 
stant practice with the text itself. Junior class, three 
hours a week. Winter term. Professor Donovan. 

3. The text of II Kings is studied with especial 
reference to grammar and the interpretation of the 
more interesting and difficult passages. As command 
of the language is gained, more and more attention is 
given to interpretation, until before the year ends the 
student is using the Hebrew as an instrument for detailed 
study of the historical books. Junior class, four hours 
a week. Spring term. Professor Donovan. 


B. Elective 
Rapid Interpretation of Hebrew 


Each term an elective is offered in rapid reading. 
Portions are assigned for reading in class and other 
portions for private reading. These portions are in- 
cluded in the examination. Middle and Senior classes, 
two hours aweek. Open to students prepared in Hebrew. 
Professor Donovan. 

The particular courses are noted below: 

4. I and II Samuel at sight in class; Isaiah 40-66 
for private reading and examination. Autumn term, 
IQI4-I5. 

5. Genesis 9-50, Jonah, Ruth, Esther, at sight 
in class; selections from the first nine Minor Prophets 
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for/'private reading and examination. Autumn term, 
1915-16. 

6. Deuteronomy and Joshua at sight in class; 
Jeremiah 25-52 for private reading and examination. 
Winter term, I914-15. 

7. Exodus 25-40 and Numbers at sight in class; 
Ezekiel 1-24 for private reading and examination. 
Winter term, I915-16. 

8. Leviticus and Judges at sight in class; Haggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi, and Daniel for private reading 
and examination. Spring term, I914-I5. 

g. I and II Chronicles at sight in class; Ezekiel 
25-48 for private reading and examination. Spring 
term, I915-16. 


Cognate Languages 


10. 


cW ie 


12. 


13. 


Courses in Aramaic, Assyrian, Syriac and Arabic are pro- 
vided for those who care for advanced work. Middleand 
Senior classes, two hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

For the Winter and Spring terms of 1915 Aramaic 
and Assyrian may be given. Syriac and Arabic for 
the same terms of 1916. 


II. History, LITERATURE aND THOUGHT 
Prescribed 


Introduction to the Study of the English Old Testament 


The American Standard Revision furnishes the 
basis for work upon the English Old Testament. This 
course presents an introduction into the methods of 
the historical investigation of the Old Testament, and 
practice in the principles of interpretation. Juniors 
not taking Hebrew, three hours a week. Autumn 
term. Dr. Nordell. 


The Development of Thought in the Old Testament 
A genetic study of Hebrew thought, showing the 
‘progress of revelation in connection with the history 
of the Chosen People. The religious ideas are carefully 
considered in their relation to the political and social 
background. Juniors not taking Hebrew and members 
of Middle class who have taken Hebrew in their Junior 
year, three hours a week. Winter term. Dr. Nordell. 


A continuation of course 11. Four hours a week as 
above. Spring term. Dr. Nordell. 
Old Testament Introduction 


A survey of the contents of the several books of the 
Old ‘Testament, with special reference to such historical, 
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literary and religious questions as each book may suggest. 
Given in 1914 only, in place of course 18. Two hours 
a week for the Middle class. Autumn term. Dr. 
Nordell. 


B. Elective 


14. Messianic Prophecy 


A seminar course. Detailed reports are made on 
especially assigned passages which are studied as regards 
their historical setting and significance and the meaning 
which they should have for Christians today. Middle 
and Senior classes, two hours a week. Winter term, 
1914-15. Professor Donovan. 


15. History of the Hebrew People 


A study of the national development and of the 
significance of the people after independence was lost. 
This course affords opportunities for more extended 
individual investigation than is possible in the Junior 
year. Middle and Senior classes, two hours a week. 
Winter term, 1915-16. Professor Donovan. 


16. Continuation of course 14 as above. ‘Two hours a week. 
Spring term. Professor Donovan. 


17. Hebrew Institutions 
An investigation of some of the most important social 
and religious observances of the Hebrews. These 
observances are traced in their relation to the life of 
the Semitic peoples in general, in their bearing on the 
religious life of Israel and the nation’s peculiar mission, 
and with a view to their significance for the pressing 
social problems of our own day. Middle and Senior 
classes, two hours a week. Spring term, 1915-16. 
Professor Donovan. 


III. Execessis 


A. Prescribed 


18. The Prophetical Literature 
Selected passages from this literature are the subject 
of careful practice in the principles and methods of 
exegesis. In 1914 this course is not given, but in its 
place a course on Introduction. Middle class, two hours 
aweek. Autumnterm. Professor Donovan. 


B. Elective 


19. Exegesis of Selected Psalms, with reference to 
their theological content. Middle and Senior classes, 
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two hours a week. Autumn term, 1914-15. Professor 
Donovan. 

20. Exegesis of Ezekiel. 1914-15. ; 

21. Exegesis of Jeremiah. 1915-16. Middle and Senior 
classes, each two hours a week. Autumn term. Pro- 
fessor Donovan. 

22. Exegesis of Nahum, Habakkuk and Zephaniah. 1914-15. 

23. Exegesis of Jeremiah, continuation of course 21. 
1915-16. Middle and Senior classes, each two hours 
a week. Winter term. Professor Donovan. 

24. Interpretation of the Books of Amos and Hosea, 
with especial reference to the theological ideas contained. 
1914-15. 

25. Interpretation of Zechariah, with especial reference to 
the theological content. 1915-16. Middle and Senior 
classes, each two hours a week. Winter term. Professor 
Donovan. 

26. Exegesis of Isaiah (earlier chapters). 1914-15. 

27. Exegesis of Isaiah, chapters 40-66. 1915-16. Middle 
and Senior classes, each two hours a week. Spring 
term. Professor Donovan. 


Homiletics 6. Social Preaching of Amos 


Its content and expression in their relation to the 
modern ministry; the personal qualities of Amos in 
their value for preachers today. Middle and Senior 
classes, two hours a week. Autumn term, 1915-16. 
Professor English. 


Courses in New Testament Bnterpretation 


ProFessor ANDERSON, PROFESSOR 
Donovan, and Dr. NorpeEu 


I. Lancuace 


1, 2,3. Beginners’ Greek Course 


Elements of Greek for Juniors who come without 
preparation in that language and yet desire the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Four hours a week. Through- 
out the year. Mr. Derwacter. 


4. The Language and Interpretation of the New Testament. 
An Introductory Course 

General survey of the field of New Testament study. 

Studies in the Greek of the New Testament, with con- 

stant reference to classical Greek. The Acts and the 

Gospel of Matthew as a basis for the study of syntax 
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and the principles of interpretation. Exercises in para- 
phrasing and word study. Brief introduction to the 
study of Textual Criticism. Junior class, four hours 
a week. Autumnterm. Professor Anderson. 


5. Rapid Reading of Greek 

This elective course is to practise men in the rapid 
reading of the Greek New Testament. The Acts 
and selections from the Epistles at sight in class; portions 
of the New Testament, not previously read, assigned 
for private reading and included in the examination. 
Two hours a week. Spring term, 1914-15. Professor 
Donovan. 


II. History, LireraturE anp THOUGHT 


6. History of Interbiblical Life and Thought. The Background 

of the Gospels 
History and Thought of Interbiblical Times and 
Palestinian Geography. The Syrian, Maccabean and 
Roman Periods of Jewish History, including New 
Testament Times, with a study of the evolution of re- 
ligious ideas to the time of Christ. Two hours a week, 
prescribed for the whole Junior class. Autumn term. 

Dr. Nordell. 


7. History of New Testament Life and Thought 

This course continues course 6. A bird’s-eye view 
of the environment, origin and progress of Christianity, 
especially of Christian thought during the first century. 
Prescribed readings in New ‘Testament Theology. 
Prescribed for Juniors. Also offered as an elective to 
other classes. Two hours a week. Spring term. 
Professor Anderson. 


8, 9,10. The Life of Christ 

The careful study of his times and religious environ- 
ment, of John the Baptist, of the Ministry, the Passion 
Week, the Resurrection and the Virgin Birth. There 
will be constant reference to the growth of Jesus’ Mes- 
sianic consciousness and to his teaching and to all the 
critical questions involved. Throughout the year, 
1914-15, also 1916-17. Elective. Two hours a week. 
Professor Anderson. 


11. The Life of Paul 
The man Paul, his youth and education, conversion, 
ministry, imprisonment and death, including constant 
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reference to his epistles and their teachings and to 
the critical questions involved. Two hours a week. 
Elective. Autumn term, 1915-16. Professor Donovan. 


12. The Church of the New Testament 


Is there an authoritative polity in the New Testament? 
The origin and nature of the Church and its relation 
to the Kingdom. Its membership, officers, ordinances 
and discipline. A thorough discussion of Baptist 
principles. Senior class, two hours a week. Prescribed. 
Spring term (first half). Professor Anderson. 


History 2—-Early Christianity 
Junior Class. Three hours a week. Prescribed for 
the Winter term. Professor Rowe. 


13. The Textual Criticism of the New Testament 


The manuscripts of the New Testament. The princi- 
ples and problems of Textual Criticism. ‘Two hours 
a week. Elective. Winter term, 1915-16. Professor 
Donovan. 


14,15. The Origin of the New Testament Books. A Study in 
New Testament Introduction 


A study of the Synoptic Problem. Special intro- 
duction to each of the Gospels, the Acts, the Epistles 
and the Revelation. This study will furnish a rapid 
survey of the history of the Apostolic Age from the 
literary point of view and will take up all the present 
day critical problems. Junior class. Prescribed. Two 
hours and one hour a week. Winter and Spring terms. 
Professor Anderson. 


16. The Johannine Problem 


An investigation of the self-assertion of Jesus in the 
Fourth Gospel. Two hours a week. Elective. Spring 
term, 1915-16. Professor Anderson. 


17. How Did We Get our New Testament? 


A study of the formation of the New Testament 
Canon, with prescribed readings from the Fathers. 
Two hours a week. Elective. Winter term, 1914-15. 
Professor Donovan. 


18. The Gospel Teaching About the Coming of Christ 


A thorough study of the Gospel eschatology and its 
Jewish background. A review of the latest critical 
theories with an attempt at a solution of the problem. 
Two hours a week. Elective. Autumn term, 1915-16. 
Professor Anderson. 
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19. What Jesus Said About Himself 


A first-hand study of the most important problem 
of New Testament theology. Three hours a week. 
Elective. Autumn term, 1914-15. Professor Anderson. 


III. Execesis 


4. The Language and Interpretation of the New Testament. 
An Introductory Course 
General survey of the field of New Testament study. 
Studies in the Greek of the New Testament, with con- 
stant reference to classical Greek. The Acts and the 
Gospel of Matthew a’ a basis for the study of syntax 
and the principles of interpretation. Exercises in 
paraphrasing and word study. Brief introduction to 
the study of Textual Criticism. Prescribed. Junior 
class, four hours a week. Autumn term. Professor 
Anderson. 


20. The Discourses of Jesus. An Exegetical Course 
Careful exegesis of selected parables, including the 
Sower, the Tares and the Lost Son, the Sermon on the 
Mount, and other discourses of Jesus. Junior class, 
four hours a week. Prescribed. Winter term. Pro- 
fessor Anderson. 


21. The Epistle to the Galatians. An Exegetical Study 
This course will include a careful examination of 
the Pauline doctrine of salvation. Junior class, two 
hours a week. Prescribed. Spring term. Professor 
Donovan. 


N.B. The following are all electives, open to Middle 
and Senior classes. 


22. Interpretation of John 13-17 
Special attention will be given to the teachings con- 
cerning prayer and the Spirit. The devotional uses 
of these chapters will also receive special emphasis. 
Two hours a week. Winter term, 1915-16. Professor 
Anderson. 


Homiletics 10 — The Addresses of Jesus, Peter and Paul 


Interpretation with a view to homiletic use. Two 
hoursa week. Spring term,1914-15. Professor English. 


Homiletics 11 — The Conversations of Jesus 
Interpretation with a view to homiletic use. Two 
hoursa week. Spring term, 1915-16. Professor Fnglish. 
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23, 24. Interpretation of the Epistle to the Romans 
A study of Paulinism, especially the doctrines of 
Justification and Sanctification. Two hours a week. 
Winter and Spring terms, 1915-16. Professor Anderson. 


25. Interpretation of the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
Special study of the practical problems of Gentile 
Christianity. Two hours a week. Autumn term, 1915- 

16. Professor Anderson. 


26. Interpretation of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 

Special study of Paul in his relations to his churches 

during his active missionary career. ‘Two hours a week. 
Winter term, 1914-15. Professor Donovan. 


27. Interpretation of the Epistle to the Ephesians 
Special study of the later developments of Paul’s 
thought. Two hours a week. Autumn term, I914-I5. 
Professor Donovan. 


28. Interpretation of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
Special study of the ideas of Covenant, Priesthood 
and Sacrifice. Two hours a week. Spring term, 1914- 
15. Professor Anderson. 


Courses in Church History 


PresipENT Horr anp AssociaTE Proressor ROWE 


Christian history is important in proving the power of 
Christianity, showing the development of Christian thought, 
inspiring with the example of great and devoted leaders, stimu- 
lating faith, and indicating the future path of progress. 
It is a history throbbing with human and social interest, closely 
related to the life of the present day, not a chronicle of dead 
heroes, dry dogmas, or stereotyped institutions. The work of 
the historical department includes also courses in missions 
and sociology. 


I. Generat INTRODUCTION 
A. Prescribed 


1. Introduction to Theological Studies 
The minister as a student; the necessity of sound 
scholarship and the prerequisite to it; the conditions of 
religious insight; religion and theology defined; the 
relations of natural, ethnic, and biblical theology; a 


A. 


2. 
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survey of each department of work contemplated in a 
thorough seminary course. Junior class, one hour a 
week. Autumn term. President Horr. 


II. Genera History 
Prescribed 
Early Christianity 
This first course includes the background and the 

beginnings of Christianity; presents the leaders of 
thought and activity; discloses the contact of the new 
faith with the state and with the pagan systems; and 
introduces the attempt to Hellenize Christianity. 
Junior class, three hours a week. Winter term. Pro- 
fessor Rowe. 


Roman Christianity 
Here appear the Roman type with its emphasis on 
ecclesiasticism, the increasing power of the papacy, 
monasticism, German conquest and fusion, medieval 
missions and crusades, and the awakening of the mediz- 
val mind. Junior class, three hours a week. Spring 
term. Professor Rowe. 


The Renaissance and the German Reformation 

With the second year the study of modern history 
begins. The forces of modern life are stimulating 
politics, education, social and industrial activity, morals 
and religion, until the movement culminates in the 
Lutheran reformation. The period from 1515 to 1555 
is studied intensively. Middle class, two hours a week. 
Autumn term. Professor Rowe and Professor Horr. 


Calvinism and the English Reformation 
The Calvinistic type of Protestantism as seen in 
Geneva, France and Scotland is the subject of study, 
with its own theology, organization and discipline; 
the religious changes in England follow in the last part 
of the term. Middle class, three hours a week. Winter 
term. Professor Horr. 


Protestantism, Rationalism, Socialism and Modern Catholi- 
cism 
This course completes the story of the Reformation 
as wrought out in the Netherlands and in the Thirty 
Years’ War. It is followed by the counter reformation 
in the Catholic Church, the rationalistic movement, 
the story of socialism, and the nineteenth century 
history of the papacy. Middle class, three hours a 
week. Spring term. Professor Rowe. 
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B. Elective 


7. Puritanism and the Dissenting Churches 

This and the following courses outline the later history 
of Christianity in England and America. The first 
shows how the independent movement grew until the 
modern denominations came into existence. It includes 
the story of the colonial churches and of Methodism. 
Two hours a week. Autumn term. Open to the 
Senior class. Professor Horr. 


8. Christianity in the Nineteenth Century 
The evangelical and high church parties in England, 
and the theological discussions and evangelistic and 
missionary enterprises in the United States make up 
the subjects of discussion. ‘Two hours a week. Winter 
term. Open to the Senior class. Professors Horr and 
Rowe. 


9. Recent Movements in Christian History 
Here belong the new theology, the social awakening 
of the churches, the reorganization of denominations 
for efficiency, and Christian federation. It ends with 
history still in the making. Two hours a week. Spring 
term. Open to the Senior class. Professor Rowe. 


Ill. History or THE Baptists 


A. Prescribed 


10. A Baptist should be thoroughly familiar with the 
principles and history of the denomination. The 
course gives the story of Continental and English 
Baptists, then outlines in fuller detail the events 
of American history, points out the place of present 
issues and the opportunities of the future, and puts 
the student into relation with the current activities 
and organizations of the denomination. Senior class, 
two hours a week. Winter term. Professor Rowe. 


IV. Missions 
A. Prescribed 


11. This course provides a discussion, mainly his- 
torical, of the modern missionary movement. It sets 
forth the fundamental considerations of missions, 
describes the field, its geography, politics, social and 
religious life, and then gives an outline history of mis- 
sions in India, China, and Japan, with discussion of 
missionary problems. Special reference is made to 
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Baptist leaders and enterprises, and to the Edinburgh 
Conference. Senior class, two hours a week. Autumn 
and Spring terms alternately. Professor Rowe. 


V. Tue Present European SITUATION 
B. Elective 


14. This course is intended to present the historical 
background of the present European conflict, and to 
familiarize students with the political, social, economic 
and geographical conditions of the present, the causes 
of the war, and the principles on which any settlement 
must be based. Open to all classes, one hour a week. 
Winter term. Professor Rowe. 


VI. FunpamentTats oF RELIGION 
B. Elective 


12. Philosophy of Religion 

The course on the Philosophy of Religion will cover a 
general survey of the origin, nature, and function of 
religion and its place in the life of humanity. In a 
certain sense this discipline affords an invaluable in- 
troduction and supplement to the study of Christian 
Theology and is closely related, in some of its important 
aspects, to the course in Religious Psychology, but the 
field is so distinct and the relations of this discipline 
are so manifold that it should occupy its own place in 
the theological curriculum. References will be made 
to the most recent authoritative literature upon the 
topic. Open to the Middle and Senior classes, two 
hours a week. Winter term, alternating in successive 
years with the course on Comparative Religion. Dr. 
DeBlois. 


13. Comparative Religion 

A study of the origin and development of the historic 
faiths that, apart from Judaism and Christianity, have 
most directly influenced the life of humanity — the 
Babylonian, Egyptian, Hindu, Buddhist, Confucian, 
and Moslem faiths. ‘The course is conducted on the 
basis of constant reference to the sources. The library 
has a full set of the sacred books of the East. The 
instructor, in addition to the class room work, holds 
himself ready to conduct seminar work with selected 
students, in which specific religions are studied inten- 
sively. Open to Middle and Senior classes, two hours 
a week, alternating with the course on Philosophy of 
Religion. Professor Horr. 
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VII. SoctoLocy 


The sociological discipline is coming to be regarded 
as essential to a theological education. There is a 
modern emphasis upon a knowledge of men that is not 
to be left to parish experience and experiment, but that 
is to be presented first scientifically and historically. 
There are both prescribed and elective courses. 


A. Prescribed 


1. The Sociological Approach to the Ministry 

The course begins with an inductive study of social 
groups, like the family, the village community, and the 
city. The relation of the minister to each is pointed 
out and his responsibilities briefly indicated. Methods 
of local investigation are taught and practised. Then 
follow lectures on the social structure and process, forces 
and laws, and modern theories of social reconstruction. 
The course is designed as an introduction to the study 
of the social problems that vex the present time and 
puzzle the minister. Junior class, two hours a week. 
Autumn term. Professor Rowe. 


B. Elective 


2. Social Reforms in the United States 


This and the two following courses are connected 
seminar courses. The more general problems of in- 
temperance, poverty and charity, crime and punish- 
ment are investigated, reported upon, and discussed. 
Visits to Boston are made and first-hand knowledge 
is required. Two hours a week. Autumn term, I914- 
15. Open to the Middle and Senior classes. Pro- 
fessor Rowe. 


3. Problems of the City 


The study is continued with such topics as municipal 
government, organized religion in the city, immigration, 
and the problems of labor. The same methods are 
followed. Two hours a week. Winter term, 1914-15. 
Open to the Middle and Senior classes. Professor Rowe. 


4. The Problem of the Rural Church 


A study based on the facts, including rural migration 
and its consequences, the new interest in rural com- 
munities, the agricultural, educational, and religious 
opportunities, and practical methods of ministry. Two 
hours a week. Spring term, 1914-15. Open to the 
Middle and Senior classes. Professor Rowe. 
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5. Social History of Modern Christianity 


This course deals with the social aspects of the 
Reformation, Puritanism, and the French Revolution, 
shows the relation of the church to humanitarian en- 
terprises, and presents in detail the attitude of the 
churches to current questions. Two hours a week. 
Autumn term, 1915-16. Open to the Middle and 
Senior classes. Professor Rowe. 

The courses in Hebrew Institutions and the Social 
ons of Amos are social studies of Old Testament 

imes. 


Courses in Christian Theology 


Proressor VAUGHAN 


It is the aim of this department to acquaint the student with 
the fundamental truths of Christianity in terms which con- 
stitute them a vital message to men of our time. The 
method consists of lectures, assigned readings in standard 
theological works, recitation and discussion, presentation of 
essays upon salient themes. Constructive thinking in the 
light of the widest possible information is encouraged. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the distinctive characteristics of 
Christian theology as they center in the historic revelation of 
God in Christ. 

In each course there are lectures by the instructor, sup- 
plemented by papers by the students on vital and pertinent 
themes and by reading of the best literature pertaining to the 
subject under consideration. 


A. Prescribed 


1. The Philosophy of Religion 

The fact of religion in human life, its origin, nature, 
development and function. The place of Christianity 
among the religions of the world, its antecedents, his- 
toric types and finality. The development of doctrine 
as conditioned upon the validity of our religious knowledge 
and upon the sources of theology in human experience, in 
nature and history, in Jesus and the Scriptures. The 
field of theology. Junior class, two hours a week. 
Professor Vaughan. 


2. The Christian Conception of God 
Fundamental importance of the idea of God, deter- 
minative alike in theology and in practical life. The 
sources of our knowledge, especially the supreme divine 
disclosure in Jesus. The personality of God. Moral 
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and metaphysical aspects of the divine Being; the 
modern emphasis on immanence. The activity of God 
in creation, providence, revelation; the significance of 
miracles. ‘The existence of God; the classical arguments; 
the evidence presented by the rational order and the 
spiritual order. The trinity: types of trinitarian theory, 
permanent values. Middle class, two hours a week. 
Autumn term, winter term (first half). Professor 
Vaughan. 


3. Man and Sin in Christian Thought 


Human origins; evolution and personality. Con- 
stituent elements in the nature of man; the Christian 
view of the body, the realm of conscience, the problem 
of freedom, the sociality of man and the unity of the 
race. The destiny of man. The origin of sin, historic 
views; the evolutionary hypothesis, the misuse of 
freedom. The nature of sin as abnormality, disobedi- 
ence, selfishness. Inadequate theories. Original sin. 
The nature and the purpose of penalty. Middle class, 
three hours a week. Winter term. Professor Vaughan. 


4. The Person of Christ 


Centrality of Jesus in the Christian religion. The 
witness of the first believers. The development of 
Christological dogma. Modern views of Jesus. Pre- 
suppositions to an estimate of the significance of his 
person. The facts upon which men must build; the 
true humanity of Jesus, his unique spiritual greatness, 
his redemptive power. The historic interpretation 
of the facts in terms of incarnation, pre-existence and 
exaltation. The values of trinitarianism and the 
modern dynamic conception of the personality of God. 
The divine Spirit and the present Christ. Middle 
class, two hours a week. Spring term. Professor 
Vaughan. 


5. The Christian View of Salvation 


Typical historic theories of salvation. Jesus as 
mediator of the Christian experience of redemption. 
The atonement in Old Testament and New. Signifi- 
cance of the ancient sacrificial systems. Theories of 
atonement held through the Christian centuries. Vital 
factors. The cross as the disclosure of the eternal 
atonement. ‘The normative character of Jesus’ self- 
sacrifice. ‘The nature of faith. The life of the Christian. 
Senior class, two hours a week. Autumn term. Pro- 
fessor Vaughan. 
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6. Christian Ethics 


The field of ethics. The historical approach to the 
ethical problem. The nature of the moral ideal, its 
supreme expression in the Christian spirit of love. The 
path to self-realization. Individual and social virtues. 
Legalism and liberty. The Scriptures as a light upon 
conduct. Specific Christian duties in relation to the 
self, to the family, to the economic and political orders, 
to God and the Church. The religious dynamic. 
Senior class, two hours a week. Winter term. Pro- 
fessor Vaughan. 


7. The Teaching of Christianity Concerning the Future 

Social and individual aspects of the Christian hope, 
the realization of the Kingdom of God here and here- 
after. Conceptions of the future life held by the peoples 
of antiquity, the development of the idea of personal 
immortality. Influences that obscure belief in survival 
of death. Arguments for immortality from the realms 
of science, philosophy, ethics and religion. Untena- 
bility of conditional immortality. The world to come. 
Senior class, two hours a week. Springterm. Professor 


Vaughan. 


8. The Christian Life 
An elective course open to members of the Senior 
class. One hour a week. Winter term, 1914-15. Pro- 

fessor Vaughan. 


9. Contemporary Theological Types 
An elective course open to members of the Senior 
class. Two hours a week. Autumn term, 1915-16. 
Professor Vaughan. 


B. Related Courses 


1. Biblical Theology 

The theological teachings of the writers of the various 
books of the Bible are presented with fulness by the 
Old Testament and New Testament Departments. 
Of special value are the following courses: 

Old Testament 10, 11, 12. Old Testament History, 
Literature and Thought. 

New Testament 6. Interbiblical History. 

New Testament 19. Jesus’ Teaching Concerning 
Himself. 

New Testament 7. The History of New Testament 
Life and Thought. 

New Testament 18. The Gospel Teaching About the 
Kingdom of Christ. 
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2. The History of Doctrine 
The development of doctrine throughout the Christian 
centuries receives special attention in the department of 
Church History. The genetic connections of Christian 
truth are traced in these courses: 
Church History 2. Early Christianity. 
Church History 3. Roman. Christianity. 
Church History 4. The Renaissance and the Ger- 
man Reformation. 
Church History 5. Calvinism and the English Ref- 
ormation. 
Church History 7 
Churches. 
Church History 8 
Century. 
Church History 9. Recent Movements in Christian 
History. 
Church History 12. The Philosophy of Religion. 
Church History 13. Comparative Religion. 


Puritanism and the Dissenting 


Christianity in the Nineteenth 


Practical Courses 


Proressor Encuisu, Dr. DEBuois, anp Mr. BaILey 


I. Homi.etics 
A. Prescribed 


1. The Sermon 

The sermon in its structure, expression, methods of 
preparation and of delivery. The students examine 
the discourses of eminent ministers, and prepare original 
outlines of sermons for careful criticism by the class and 
the instructor. The study of the biographies of ministers, 
missionaries, statesmen, and writers, and of other 
literature is begun, and it is continued through the course. 
Junior class, two hours a week. Autumn term. Pro- 
fessor English. 


2. Sources of Materials for Preaching 
Including the Bible, Church and General History, 
Biography, Poetry, Nature, Science, Sociology, ete. 
The criticism of outlines of sermons by the students 
is continued as in the Autumn term. Junior class, 
two hours a week. Winter term. Professor English. 


3. Expository Preaching 
Its principles and value; the equipment of the effective 
expository preacher; thorough practice in the class in the 
construction of expository sermons based on numerous 


PRACTICAL COURSES 4I 


Old Testament and New Testament passages. Middle 
class, two hours a week. Autumn term. Professor 


English. 


4, 5. Public Preaching in the Chapel by Members of the 


Senior and Middle Classes 


All the parts of a regular church service are used. 
On the following day extended careful criticism of every 
aspect of the service is made by the Professors of Hom- 
iletics and of Elocution, and by all the classes. Written 
sermons prepared by the students are privately criticized 
by the instructor. Three hours a week. Autumn 
and Winter terms. Professors English and Curry. 


The Psychology of Preaching 
The principles of modern psychology in their bearing 
on preaching are carefully studied and discussed in the 
class. Middle class, two hours a week. Spring term. 
Professor English. 


Elective 
Modern English and Scotch Preachers 


Their lives, personalities, characters, preaching and 
pastoral methods; study of their biographies. Corre- 
spondence by the students with eminent and successful 
living ministers. Open to Middle and Senior classes, 
two hours a week. Autumn term, 1914-15. Professor 


English. 


The Social Preaching of Amos 
Its content and expression in their relation to the mod- 
ern ministry; the personal qualities of Amos in their value 
for preachers today. Open to Middle and Senior 
classes, two hours a week. Autumn term, I9I5-16. 
Professor English. 


Modern American Preachers 
The same method of inquiry is pursued as with the 
English and Scotch preachers. Open to Middle and 
Senior classes, two hours a week. Winter term, 1914-15. 
Professor English. 


10. The Pastor’s Evangelistic Equipment and Methods 


The materials, form and delivery of the Evangelistic 
message are carefully studied. The conduct of the 
after-meeting and of the inquiry-meeting. The students 
examine the best works on evangelism, and the preaching 
and the biographies of successful Evangelistic pastors. 
Open to Middle and Senior classes, two hours a week. 
Winter term, 1915-16. Professor English. 
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The Addresses of Jesus, Peter and Paul 


Their contents as material for present-day preaching; 
the qualities of their style in their relation to the form 
of the modern sermon; their psychological aspects in 
their bearing upon the preacher’s personality and upon 
the effectiveness of his ministry. Open to Middle and 
Senior classes, two hours a week. Spring term, 1914-15. 
Professor English. 


The Conversations of Jesus 


Analysis of their contents and expression in their 
relation to the modern ministry; their value as examples 
of the pastor’s dealing with individuals, and small 
groups of persons. Open to Middle and Senior classes, 
two hours a week. Spring term, 1915-16. Professor 
English. 


The Pastoral Relation 


(a) What it is, (b) permanence in it, (c) qualifications 
for it. Open to the Senior class, one hour a week. 
Spring term. Professor English. 


Tue Mrinister’s Conpuct or Pusiic WorsHIP 


A. Prescribed 


14. The course includes methods of enriching public 
worship by the minister, the congregation and the choir. 
The value of the psalms and of the prayers of the Bible 
in public worship. Congregational singing. The pas- 
toral prayer. ‘These topics are considered in connection 
with the criticism of the preaching service in the chapel. 
Senior class, three hours a week. Autumn term. 
Professor English. 


III. Pastrorat LEADERSHIP 


A. Prescribed 


Including the pastor’s personal relation to individuals 
and groups in the Church, congregation, Sunday School, 
and the community. The conduct of the mid-week 
meeting; the pastoral oversight of the Sunday School; 
the organization of the Church for practical work of vari- 
ous kinds; the conduct of the ordinances of baptism, and 
of the Lord’s Supper; of marriages and funerals, and other 
duties belonging to the pastoral function in organized 
Christianity. Senior class, three hours a week. Winter, 
half term. Professor English. 
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IV. Reticious EpucarTion 
A. Prescribed 


1. Religious Education 


This course is concerned with the pastor’s education 
of the Church in Christian character, corporate life, 
ministry to the community, Christian missions, system- 
atic and proportionate giving, the interrelation of the 
Church and the family, and of the Church and the school, 
the functions of young people’s societies and classes, 
the relation of the Church to the Sunday School and 
of the pastor to teacher-training, the Church brother- 
hood and its activities, the pastor’s instruction of children 
and youth in Christian character and living, and in 
preparation for church membership, the relation of the 
Church to institutions of learning. Senior class, three 
hours a week. Winter, half term. Professor English. 


2. The Psychology of Religion 


The scientific study of the phenomena of the religious 
life; the elements in consciousness which influence the 
character of Christian experience and influence its 
activity; the psychology of conversion; its aspects and 
types; the new personality and the widening of the field 
of consciousness; the adjustment of self to the social 
order; the advance, toward spiritual manhood; the 
psychology of faith; the self as an organ of revelation. 
Senior class, two hours a week. Spring term, alternating 
in successive years with Sunday School Pedagogy. Dr. 
DeBlois. 


3. Sunday School Pedagogy 


The exigent problems of the Sunday School based on a 
study of the child and the principles of a sound psy- 
chology; the organization, grading and morale of the 
Sunday School; the art of teaching, especially with ref- 
erence to the purpose of enabling pastors to organize, 
supervise or conduct teacher training classes. Oppor- 
tunities are given in the’ neighboring churches to put 
in practice the knowledge there acquired, and every 
year some of the students, by devoting themselves to 
this work, become thoroughly competent. The adminis- 
trators of the Seminary regard this discipline of the 
greatest value to pastors and missionaries. Senior 
class, two hours a week. Autumn term, alternating 
in successive years with the course on The Psychology 


of Religion. Mr. Bailey. 
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V. Cuurcu Po.itry 
A. Prescribed 


16. The course embraces the following topics that 
vitally concern the Modern Church: the organization 
of a church; the recognition of a church; ordination to 
the ministry; councils; the permanent council; rules 
of procedure in the business meetings of a church; the 
qualifications of a church clerk; the Association; state 
organizations; the Northern Baptist Convention. The 
Senior class, two hours a week. Spring term, second 


half. Professor English. 


VI. SoctoLocy 


Courses in the elements of Sociology, Social Problems 
and Social History are described under Courses in Church 
History and Courses in Sociology. Lectures by experts 
in Boys’ Work, Temperance, Social Service, etc., sup- 
plement these courses. 


Courses in Elocution 


PROFESSOR CURRY 
A. Prescribed 
1. Breathing and Voice Culture 
Junior class, one hour a week. Autumn term. Pro- 
fessor Curry. 
2,3. Elemental Principles of Vocal Expression 
Junior class, one hour a week. Winter and Spring 
terms. Professor Curry. 
4. Vocal Expression, continued 
Middle class, one hour a week. Autumn term. 
Professor Curry. 
5,6. Purpose of Expression, Phonology and Articulation 
Middle class, one hour a week. Winter and Spring 
terms. Professor Curry. 
7. Extemporaneous Speaking, Oratorical Pantomime 


Senior class, two hours a week, besides additional 
work with each member of the class upon individual 
needs. Autumn term. Professor Curry. 


8, 9. Reading of the Bible and Hymns; General Laws of 
Expression 
Senior class, two hours a week, besides personal work 
as in the Autumn term. Winter and Spring terms. 
Professor Curry. 
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Courses in Sociology 


AssociaTE Proressor RowkE 


The sociological discipline is coming to be regarded as 


essential to a theological education. A knowledge of society 
is not to be left to parish experience and experiment, but 
is to be presented first scientifically and historically. There 
are both prescribed and elective courses. 


whe 


1. 


i) 


3. 


Prescribed 
The Sociological Approach to the Ministry 


The course begins with an inductive study of social 
groups, like the family, the village community, and the 
city. The relation of the minister to each is pointed 
out and his responsibilities briefly indicated. Methods 
of local investigation are taught and practised. Then 
follow lectures on the social structure and process, 
forces and laws, and modern theories of social recon- 
struction. ‘The course is designed as an introduction 
to the study of the social problems that vex the present 
time and puzzle the minister. Junior class, two hours 
aweek. Autumnterm. Professor Rowe. 


Elective 
Social Reforms in the United States 


This and the two following courses are connected 
seminar courses. ‘The more general problems of intem- 
perance, poverty and charity, crime and punishment 
are investigated, reported upon, and discussed. Visits 
to Boston are made and first hand knowledge is required. 
Two hours a week. Autumn term, 1914-15. Open 
to the Middle and Senior classes. Professor Rowe. 


Problems of the City 


The study is continued with such topics as municipal 
government, organized religion in the city, immigration, 
and the problems of labor. The same methods are 
followed. Two hours a week. Winter term, 1914-15. 
Open to the Middle and Senior classes. Professor Rowe. 


The Problem of the Rural Church 


A study based on the facts, including rural migration 
and its consequences, the new interest in rural commu- 
nities, the agricultural, educational, and religious op- 
portunities, and practical methods of ministry. Two 
hours a week. Winter or Spring term, 1914-15. Open 
to the Middle and Senior classes. Professor Rowe. 
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5. Social History of Modern Christianity 

This course deals with the social aspects of the Ref- 
ormation, Puritanism, and the French Revolution, 
shows the relation of the Church to humanitarian enter- 
prises, and presents in detail the attitude of the churches 
to current questions. Two hours a week. Autumn 
term, 1915-16. Open to the Middle and Senior classes. 
Professor Rowe. ah 

The courses in Hebrew Institutions and the Social 
Preaching of Amos are social studies of Old Testament 
Times. 


Courses in Missions 


PresipENT Horr, AssociATE PRoFessor Rowe, Dr. 
DeBtots, anp Mr. BatLey 


These courses are planned to conform to the program of 
study proposed by the Board of Missionary Preparation. 
Those that are regarded as fundamental are comparative 
religion, missionary history, theory and practice, sociology, 
and pedagogy, besides a mastery of the Bible and the essentials 
of the Christian faith. 


A. Prescribed 


History 11. Missions 
The history and present problems of Oriental missions, 
especially in the fields of the Baptists, with lectures on 
the theory and science of modern missions. Special 
emphasis is put on the recent developments, particularly 
in China. Autumn or Spring term, alternately, two 
hours a week. Senior class. Professor Rowe. 


History 12. Philosophy of Religion 


The course on the Philosophy of Religion will cover a 
general survey of the origin, nature and function of 
religion and its place in the life of humanity. In a 
certain sense, this discipline affords an invaluable 
introduction and supplement to the study of Christian 
Theology, and is closely related in some of its important 
aspects, to the course in Religious Psychology, but the 
field is so distinct and the relations of this discipline 
are so manifold that it should occupy its own place in 
the theological curriculum. References will be made 
to the most authoritative literature on the subject. 
Open to the Middle and Senior classes, two hours a week. 
Winter term, alternating in successive years with the 
course on Comparative Religion. Dr. DeBlois. 
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Religious Education 2. The Psychology of Religion 


The scientific study of the phenomena of the religious 
life; the elements in consciousness which influence the 
character of Christian experience and influence its ac- 
tivity: the psychology of conversion; its aspects and 
types; the new personality and the widening of the field 
of consciousness; the adjustment of self to the social 
order; and the advance toward spiritual manhood; 
the psychology of faith; the self as an organ of revelation. 
Senior class, two hours a week. Spring term, alternating 
in successive years with Sunday School Pedagogy. 
Dr. DeBlois. 


Religious Education 3. Sunday School Pedagogy 

The exigent problems of the Sunday School based 
on a study of the child and the principles of a sound 
psychology; the organization, grading and morale of 
the Sunday School; the art of teaching, especially with 
reference to the purpose of enabling pastors to organize, 
supervise or conduct teacher training classes. Oppor- 
tunities are given in the neighboring churches to put in 
practice the knowledge there acquired, and every year 
some of the students, by devoting themselves to this 
work, become thoroughly competent. The adminis- 
trators of the Seminary regard this discipline of the 
greatest value to pastors and missionaries. Senior 
class, two hours a week. Autumn term, alternating in 
successive years with the course on The Psychology of 
Religion. Mr. Bailey. 


B. Elective 


History 13. Comparative Religion 

A study of the origin and development of the historic 
faiths that, apart from Judaism and Christianity, have 
most directly influenced the life of humanity — the 
Babylonian, Egyptian, Hindu, Buddhist, Confucian 
and Moslem faiths. The course is conducted on the 
basis of constant reference to the sources. ‘The library 
has a full set of the sacred books of the East. The 
instructor, in addition to the class room work, holds 
himself ready to conduct seminar work with selected 
students, in which specific religions are studied inten- 
sively. Open to Middle and Senior classes, two hours 
a week, alternating with the course on Philosophy of 
Religion. Professor Horr. 


There are allied courses in missionary history, the 
pastor and modern missions, church polity, sociology, 
and contemporary theological types. 


The Curriculum by Cerms 


The course provides for three years of study. Each year is 
divided into three terms. The studies are in part prescribed, 
in part elective. Each student is required to attend not less 
than thirteen hours a week of recitations and lectures in any 
term. ‘Two additional hours must be maintained as an average 
throughout the course. In addition to the prescribed studies 
of any term, each student must select from the elective studies 
of that term courses sufficient to make, with the prescribed 
studies, the required number of hours — fifteen hours, except 
in the Senior year, when it is fourteen hours. Students in any 
of the classes, with the approval of the Faculty, may elect 
studies in excess of the required number of hours. Students 
who take elementary Greek in the Junior year are required to 
take an additional elective in the Senior year in a depart- 
ment other than the New Testament, and students who elect 
elementary Hebrew in the Junior year must take Old Testa- 
ment History, Literature and Thought in the Middle year. 
Elective studies, when chosen, become required studies. 

The prescribed and elective courses, presented in this cata- 
logue, are for the most part those of the current year, and, 
when the future is concerned, they represent the normal sched- 
ule. Changes may be made at any time. In case of material 
changes a Bulletin giving a detailed account of them may be 
issued in the spring. For fuller description of courses see 


pages 25 to 47. 
The Junior Pear 
Autumn TERM 
A. Prescribed 

Old Testament 1.— Elements of the Hebrew Language. 
Three hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

Old Testament 10.— Introduction to the Study of the 
English Old Testament. Three hours a week for students not 
taking Hebrew. Dr. Nordell. 

New Testament 6.—Interbiblical Life and Thought. 
Two hours a week. Dr. Nordell. 

New Testament 4.— The Language and Interpretation of 
the New Testament. Four hours a week for students pre- 
pared in Greek. Professor Anderson. 
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New Testament 29. — Exegesis of First Corinthians. Four 
hours a week for students not taking Greek studies. 

New Testament 1.— Beginners’ Greek Course. Four hours 
a week for students not prepared in Greek. Mr. Derwacter. 

Church History 1.— Introduction to Theological Studies. 
One hour a week. President Horr. 

Sociology 1.— The Sociological Approach to the Ministry. 
Two hours a week. Professor Rowe. 

Homiletics 1.—'The Sermon. Two hours a week. Pro- 
fessor English. 

Elocution 1.— Breathing and Voice Culture. One hour a 
week. Professor Curry. 


WINTER TERM 
A. Prescribed 


Old Testament 2.— Elements of the Hebrew Language. 
Three hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

Old Testament 11.— The Development of Thought in the 
Old Testament. Three hours a week for students not taking 
Hebrew. Dr. Nordell. 

New Testament 20. — The Discourses of Jesus. Four hours 
a week. Professor Anderson. 

New Testament 2. — Beginners’ Greek Course. Four hours 
a week. Mr. Derwacter. 

New Testament 14.— New Testament Introduction. ‘Two 
hours a week for all the class. Professor Anderson. 

Church History 2.— Early Christianity. Three hours a 
week. Professor Rowe. 


Homiletics 2. — Sources of Materials for Preaching. ‘Two 
hours a week. Professor English. 
Elocution 2.— Elemental Principles of Vocal Expression. 


One hour a week. Professor Curry. 


Sprinc TERM 
A. Prescribed 
Old Testament 3.— Elements of the Hebrew Language. 
Four hours a week. Professor Donovan. 
Old Testament 12. — The Development of Thought in the 
Old Testament. Four hours a week for students not taking 
Hebrew. Dr. Nordell. 
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New Testament 21.— The Epistle to the Galatians. Two 
hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

New Testament 7.— History of New Testament Life and 
Thought. ‘Two hours a week. Professor Anderson. 

New Testament 3. — Beginners’ Greek Course. Four hours 
a week. Mr. Derwacter. 

New Testament 15.— New Testament Introduction. One 
hour a week for all the class. Professor Anderson. 

Church History 3.— Roman Christianity. Three hours a 
week. Professor Rowe. 

Theology 1.— The Philosophy of Religion. Two hours a 
week. Professor Vaughan. 

Elocution 3.— Elemental Principles of Vocal Expression. 
One hour a week. Professor Curry. 


The Middle Dear 


AuTuMN TERM 
A. Prescribed 


Old Testament 13.— Old Testament Introduction. Two 
hours a week for 1914 only. Dr. Nordell. 

Old Testament 18.— The Prophetical Literature. ‘Two 
hours a week. Professor Donovan. Not given in 1914. 

Church History 4.—'The Renaissance and the German 
Reformation. Two hours a week. Professor Rowe and 
Professor Horr. 

Theology 2.— The Christian Conception of God. Two 
hours a week. Professor Vaughan. 

Homiletics 3. — Expository Preaching. Two hours a week. 
Professor English. 

Elocution 4.— Elemental Principles of Vocal Expression. 
One hour a week. Professor Curry. 


B. Elective 


Old Testament 4. 1914-15.— Rapid Interpretation of 
Hebrew. ‘Two hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

Old Testament 5. 1915-16.— Rapid Interpretation of 
Hebrew. Two hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

Old Testament 19. 1914-15. — Exegesis of Selected Psalms. 
Two hours a week. Professor Donovan. 
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Old Testament 20. 1914-15. — Exegesis of Ezekiel. Two 
hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

Old Testament 21. 1915-16. — Exegesis of Jeremiah. Two 
hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

New Testament 25. 1915-16. — Exegesis of First Corin- 
thians, with special reference to the ethical and historical prob- 
lems involved. Two hours a week. Professor Anderson. 

New Testament 27. 1914-15.— The Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians. An exegetical course, with special reference to Paul’s 
later theology. Two hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

Courses 25 and 27 are open to members of the Middle and 
Senior classes who have taken N. T. Courses 4 and 20. 

New Testament 8. 1914-15.— The Life of Christ, with 
special reference to his times and religious environment, with 
investigation of the critical questions involved. Two hours 
a week. Professor Anderson. 

New Testament 11. 1915-16.— The Life of Paul, including 
a thorough discussion of the critical questions involved. Two 
hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

Courses 11 and 8 are open to all members of the Middle 
and Senior classes, but candidates for B.D. electing these 
courses will be required to read some extra N. T. Greek, unless 
they take other Greek studies at the same time. 

New Testament 19. 1914-15.— What Jesus said about 
Himself. An investigation in Biblical Theology. Two hours 
a week. Professor Anderson. 

New Testament 18. 1915-16. — The Gospel Teaching about 
the Parousia. Some summer reading required. Two hours a 
week. Professor Anderson. 

Course 18 is open to the students “jentioned under 25 and 
27 above. 

Sociology 2. 1914-15.— Social Reforms in the United 
States. Two hours a week. Professor Rowe. 

Sociology 5. 1915-16.— Social History of Modern Chris- 
tianity. Two hours a week. Professor Rowe. 

Homiletics 7. 1914-15.— Modern English and Scotch 
Preachers. Two hours a week. Professor English. 

Homiletics 8. 1915-16.— The Social Preaching of Amos. 
Two hours a week. Professor English. 
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WINTER TERM 
A. Prescribed 


Church History 5. — Calvinism and the English Reformation. 
Three hours a week. Professor Horr. 

Theology 3. — Man and Sin in Christian Thought. Three 
hours a week. Professor Vaughan. 

Homiletics 4.— Expository Preaching, continued. Two 
hours a week. Professor English. 

Elocution 5.— Purpose of Expression, Phonology, and 
Articulation. One hour a week. Professor Curry. 


B. Elective 


Old Testament 6. 1914-15.— Rapid Interpretation of 
Hebrew. ‘Two hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

Old Testament 7. 1915-16.— Rapid Interpretation of 
Hebrew. ‘Two hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

Old Testament 14. 1914-15.— Messianic Prophecy. Two 
hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

Old Testament 15. 1915-16.— History of the Hebrew 
People. Two hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

Old Testament 22. 1914-15. — Exegesis of Nahum, Habak- 
kuk, and Zephaniah. ‘Two hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

Old Testament 23. 1915-16. — Exegesis of Jeremiah (con- 
tinued). ‘Two hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

Old Testament 24. 1914-15. — Interpretation of the books 
of Amos and Hosea with especial reference to the theological 
ideas contained. ‘Two hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

Old Testament 25. 1915-16. — Interpretation of Zechariah 
with especial reference to the theological content. Two hours 
a week. Professor Donovan. 

New Testament 9. 1914-15. — The Life of Christ (contin- 
ued), with special reference to his times and religious environ- 
ment, with investigation of the critical questions involved. 
Open to all members of the Middle and Senior classes, with the 
restriction mentioned under Courses 11 and 8. Two hours a 
week. Professor Anderson. 

New Testament 30. 1915-16.— The Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians. An exegetical course. Open only to members of the 
Middle and Senior classes who do not elect Greek studies. 
Two hours a week. Professor Donovan. 
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New Testament 17. 1914-15. — The History of the Forma- 
tion of the New Testament Canon. Open to all members of 
the Middle and Senior classes. Two hours a week. Pro- 
fessor Donovan. 

New Testament 13. 1915-16.— The Textual Criticism of 
the New Testament. Open to all students who have taken 
N. T. Courses 4 and 20. Two hours a week. Professor 
Donovan. 

New Testament 26. 1914-15.— Second Corinthians. An 
exegetical course. Two hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

New Testament 22. 1915-16. — John 13-17. An exegetical 
course, with especial attention to the theology of the chapters. 
Two hours a week. Professor Anderson. 

Courses 26 and 22 open to members of the Middle and Senior 
Classes who have taken N. T. Courses 4 and 20. 

New Testament 23. 1915-16. — The Epistle to the Romans. 
An exegetical course with a careful exposition of Paulinism. 
Two hours a week. Professor Anderson. 

Church History 12. 1914-15.— Philosophy of Religion. 
Two hours a week. Dr. DeBlois. 

Church History 13. 1915-16. — Comparative Religion. Two 
hours a week. Professor Horr. 

Sociology 3. 1914-15. — Problems of the City. Two hours 
a week. Professor Rowe. 

Homiletics 9. 1914-15.— Modern American Preachers. 
Two hours a week. Professor English. 

Homiletics 10. 1915-16. — The Pastor’s Evangelistic Equip- 
ment and Methods. Two hours a week. Professor English. 


Sprinc TERM 
A. Prescribed 


Church History 6. — Protestantism, Rationalism, Socialism, 
and Modern Catholicism. Three hours a week. Professor 
Rowe. 

Theology 4.— The Person of Christ. Two hours a week. 
Professor Vaughan. 

Homiletics 6. — The Psychology of Preaching. Two hours 
a week. Professor English. 

Elocution 6.— Purpose of Expression, Phonology, and 
Articulation. One hour a week. Professor Curry. 
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B. Elective 

Old Testament 8. 1914-15.— Rapid Interpretation of 
Hebrew. ‘Two hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

Old Testament 9. 1915-16.— Rapid Interpretation of 
Hebrew. Two hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

Old Testament 16. 1914-15.— Messianic Prophecy (con- 
tinued). Two hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

Old Testament 17. 1915-16. — Hebrew Institutions. ‘Two 
hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

Old Testament 26. 1914-15. — Exegesis of Isaiah, earlier 
chapters. Two hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

Old Testament 27. 1915-16. — Exegesis of Isaiah, nepies 
40-66. Two hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

New Testament Io. 1914-15.— The Life of Christ (con- 
tinued), with especial attention to the Resurrection and recent 
theories concerning it. Two hours a week. Professor Ander- 
son. 

New Testament 16. 1915-16.—The Johannine Problem. 
Astudy in N. T. Introduction. Two hoursaweek. Professor 
Anderson. 

Courses 10 and 16 are open to all members of the Middle 
and Senior classes, as under N. T. Courses 11 and 8. 

New Testament 5. 1914-15. — Rapid Reading of the Greek 
New Testament. Open to the Middle and Senior classes, 
Two hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

New Testament 28. 1914-15. — The Epistle to the Hebrews. 
An exegetical course, with especial attention to the ideas of 
covenant, priesthood, sacrifice and atonement. Two hours a 
week. Professor Anderson. 

New Testament 24. 1915-16. — The Epistle to the Romans 
(continued). ‘Two hours a week. Professor Anderson. 

Courses 28 and 24 are open to all members of the Middle 
and Senior classes who have taken N. T. Courses 4 and 20. 

New Testament 7. 1914-15. The History of New Testa- 
ment Life and Thought. Open to all members of the Middle 
and Senior classes, on the same basis as in N. T. Courses 11 
and 8. Two hours a week. Professor Anderson. 

Sociology 4. 1914-15. — The Problem of the Rural Church. 
Two hours a week. Professor Rowe. 

Homiletics 11. 1914-15.— The Addresses of Jesus, Peter 
and Paul. Two hours a week. Professor English. 
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Homiletics 12. 1915-16.— The Conversations of Jesus. 
Two hours a week. Professor English. 


The Senior Bear 


Autumn TERM 
A. Prescribed ) 


Church History 11.— Missions. Two hours a week. Pro- 
fessor Rowe. 

Theology 5. —'The Christian View of Salvation. Two hours 
a week. Professor Vaughan. 

Homiletics 14. — The Minister’s Conduct of Public Worship. 
Three hours a week. Professor English. 

Elocution 7. — Extemporaneous Speaking, besides individual 
instruction. Two hours a week. Professor Curry. 


B. Elective 


Old Testament 4, 5, 19, 20, 21. 

New Testament 27, 25, 8, I1, 19, 18. 

Church History 7.— Puritanism and the Dissenting 
Churches. Two hours a week. Professor Horr. 

Sociology 2, 5. 

Theology 9.— Contemporary Theological Types. Two 
hours a week. Professor Vaughan. 


Homiletics 7, 8. 


WINTER TERM 
A. Prescribed 


Church History 10.— History of the Baptists. ‘Two hours 
a week. Professor Rowe. 

Theology 6.— Christian Ethics. ‘Two hours a week. Pro- 
fessor Vaughan. 

Religious Education 1.— The Pastor as Educator of the 
Church. Three hours a week. Professor English. 

Elocution 8.— Reading of the Bible and Hymns, besides 
individual instruction. Two hours a week. Professor Curry. 


B. Elective 
Old Testament 6, 7, 14, 15, 22, 23, 24, 25. 
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New Testament 30, 9, 13, 17, 22, 26, 23. 

Church History 8. — Christianity in the Nineteenth Century. 
Two hours a week. Professor Horr. 

Church History 12, 13. 

Sociology 3. 

Theology 8.— The Christian Life. One hour a week. 
Professor Vaughan. : 

Homiletics 9, 10. 


Sprinc TERM 
A. Prescribed 


Theology 7. —'The Teaching of Christianity concerning the 
Future. Two hours a week. Professor Vaughan. 

Religious Education 2. 1915-16.— The Psychology of 
Religion. Two hours a week. Dr. DeBlois. 

Religious Education 3. 1914-15.— Sunday School Peda- 
gogy. Twohoursa week. Mr. Bailey. 

Homiletics 16.— Church Polity. The Church of the New 
Testament (half term). Professor Anderson. The Modern 
Church (half term). Professor English. Two hours a week. 

Elocution 9.— Reading of the Bible and Hymns, besides 
individual instruction. ‘Two hours a week. Professor Curry. 


B. Elective 

Old Testament :3,°9,'16,, 17, 26,27. 

New Testament 10, 16, 5, 28, 24, 7. 

Church History 9. — Recent Movements in Christian His- 
tory. ‘Two hours a week. Professor Rowe. 

Sociology 4. 

Homiletics 13.— The Pastoral Relation: what it is, per- 
manence in it, qualifications for it. One hour a week. Pro- 
fessor English. 

Homiletics 11, 12. 


Senior Theses 


Each member of the Senior class, as a condition of gradua- 
tion, is required to prepare a thesis from 2500 to 5000 words 
in length and to present it not later than March 22. 

A list of topics is announced in the catalogue each year from 
which the members of the Middle class will select two, desig- 
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nating them as first and second choice respectively, and report 
them with their elective studies the second Thursday in May. 

Topics will be assigned by the Faculty before the Anniversary. 
’ The class of 1915 will select topics from the following list: 


Old Testament 
1. Literary Remains found in Palestine. 
2. The Extent of the Return from Babylon. 
3. Introduction to the Book of Micah. 
4. The Fitness of Palestine for a land of Revelation. 


New Testament 

5. The Son of Man. 

6. A Comparison of the Teachings of Jesus and Paul. 

7. How much Influence did the Mystery Religions have 
on the New Testament Writers? 

8. The Value of the Book of Revelation for Modern Men. 


Church History 

g. The Limitations of Independency in Church Govern- 
ment. 

10. The Influence of Unitarianism. 

11. Revivalism in Colonial New England. 

12. The Place of the Foreign Missionary Spirit in the Evolu- 
tion of American Baptists. 


Theology 
13. The Idea of God as Affected by Modern Thought. 
14. The Significance of the Death of Jesus. 
15. The Christian View of Revelation. 
16. Prayer in Christian Thought. 


Homiletics 

17. The Preaching for the Age. 

18. The Function of the Church in Modern Society. 

19. The Modern Church Brotherhood Movement. 

20. A Critical Review of Rauschenbusch’s “ Christianizing 
the Social Order.” 


Sociology 
21. The Modern Minister and the Labor Problem. 


22. International Peace. 
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Graduate Courses 

Old Testament. — Graduate students in the Old Testament 
department have the opportunity to pursue the study of Hebrew 
and cognate languages and of Old Testament Literature, His- 
tory, and Theology further than was practicable for them as 
undergraduates. ‘They may take such of the elective courses as 
are suitable to them, and special opportunities will be provided, 
varied to suit the needs of each graduate. At the beginning 
of the school year, the men will be expected to select a principal 
topic, and by January 15 a narrower topic for their thesis. 

New Testament. — Graduate students in the New Testa- 
ment department are urged to follow their own bent, and select 
the topic for graduate or degree work in which they are most 
interested, provided the topic is of sufficient breadth to furnish 
an adequate field of investigation. Professor Anderson will give 
one or more hours a week to each graduate student for personal 
direction and discussion of the subject. The following topics 
are merely suggested; any other suitable subject may be chosen. 

1. The exegesis of a selected book or books of the New 
Testament. 

2. Biblical Theology. The teachings of Jesus or of Paul as 
a whole, or any of their major lines. 

3. Higher Criticism. The Synoptic problem; the Johannine 
question; the Luke-Acts question; the kingdom of God; the 
Messiahship of Jesus; the Virgin birth; the resurrection; the 
miracles of Jesus; introduction to any separate gospel or epistle. 

4. History. The history of the early Church till Paul’s first 
missionary journey; the history of the Church from the death 
of Paul till the time of Ignatius; the history of New Testament 
criticism. 

5. Reviews of the most recent and important critical works. 

Church History. — A special opportunity is offered to gradu- 
ate students in the department of History in a seminar course. 

The special purpose of this course is (1) to give to qualified 
students an opportunity to become acquainted directly with 
the materials for the making of history in a special period; 
(2) to secure actual practice in the methods of historical re- 
search, and the collating of material; (3) to collect material 
for actual use by the department. Special topics will be 
assigned for investigation, to be carried on under the personal 
direction of the professors of the department. Two hours a 
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week throughout the year. The Middle and Senior Courses 
in History are also open to graduate students. 

Theology. — In the department of Theology the four follow- 
ing courses are offered: 

The Greek Theology. 

The Ritschlian Theology. 

The Development of New England Theology. 

The Person of Christ. 

Homiletics. —In the department of Homiletics the three 
following courses are offered: 

Modern English and American Ministers, including a study 
of (1) their biographies, with a view of gaining a knowledge 
of their personalities, characters, scope and methods of work, 
and success; (2) their sermons, for the purpose of discovering 
their effectiveness in materials, analysis, and expression. 

The Addresses of Jesus, Peter, and Paul; their contents as 
material for present-day preaching; the qualities of their 
expression in their relation to the form of the modern sermon; 
their psychological aspects in their bearing upon the hearers, 
upon the preacher’s personality, and upon the effectiveness of 
his ministry. 

Expository Preaching. A course in Constructive Homiletics: 
its principles and value; the equipment of the effective ex- 
pository preacher; the construction of expository sermons 
based on Old Testament and New Testament passages. 


GAnibersity Privileges 


Arrangements have been made so that students may take 
courses in sociology and philosophy at Harvard, Brown, and 
Boston Universities under the direction of the Newton Faculty. 
Those taking these courses, however, must adjust their work 
to the Newton curriculum, and maintain a high average at the 
seminary. 


Special Reading 


Students who wish to read portions of the Apostolic or Chris- 
tian Fathers with a professor are given the opportunity. 

One of the professors will read German once or twice a week 
with such students as desire it, making use of some treatise 
on Theology, the History of Doctrine, or Exegesis. 
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Course for Pastors 


Pastors of churches in the vicinity of the Institution are 
admitted to study in the regular course on the following condi- 
tions: 1. That the Faculty approve their maintaining this two- 
fold relation. 2. That they attend in any term not less than 
nine hours a week of recitations and. lectures, and not more 
than twelve. 3. ‘That they pursue the prescribed studies of 
the course as nearly as possible in the order laid down in the 
catalogue, taking elective studies only when prescribed studies 
to the amount of twelve hours a week are not open to them. 
Those who complete these prescribed studies may receive a 
certificate to that effect, if they so desire; or they may remain 
another year and, on accomplishing the full requirements of 
the regular course, receive a certificate of graduation. In the 
latter case, preparation of a thesis may be deferred until the 
last year. 


Resident Graduates 


Graduates of this or other theological schools who desire to 
pursue further theological study will be admitted as Resident 
Graduates. They may pursue such of the prescribed or of the 
elective studies as they may elect, or they may enter upon 
independent study and research, under the direction of the 
Faculty. They will be required to attend at least six lectures 
a week. 


SF ellowship 


The J. Spencer Turner Fellowship, resting on an endowment 
of $10,000 given by Mr. J. Spencer Turner, of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
is available for a graduate student approved by the Faculty. 

Its purpose is to enable men of high scholarship and excep- 
tional promise to pursue special investigations under the direc- 
tion of the Faculty. It is open to men who have graduated 
from the regular course of the Newton Theological Institution, 
or to graduates of any other theological seminary which main- 
tains similar entrance requirements and similar courses of study 
for graduation. Further conditions may be learned from the 
President, and application for the fellowship should be sub- 
mitted to him before March 15. 
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Degrees 

The degrees of Bachelor of Divinity (B.D.) and Master of 
Sacred Theology (S.T.M.) are offered by The Newton Theologi- 
cal Institution. 

The degree of Bachelor of Divinity is conferred by the Trus- 
tees upon the recommendation of the Faculty: 

(1) For Undergraduate Study, on the following conditions: 

a. ‘That the student approve himself to the Faculty by 
character and work as likely to be successful in his chosen 
calling. 

b. That he attain an average standing of eighty-five per cent. 

c. ‘That he take the regular linguistic studies of the Junior 
year, which the Faculty considers the normal course for the 
thoroughly equipped minister. The Greek studies will be ac- 
cepted, however, as the minimum requirement. 

d. ‘That he have finished all the work required to that date 
on the first day of the last term of the Senior year. 

(2) For Graduate Study. A student who has studied not 
less than three years in any approved theological institution 
other than Newton may receive the degree after a year of 
graduate study, one term of which must be in residence; and 
graduates of this Institution may receive the degree after a 
year of non-resident study. A thesis of not less than four 
thousand words, satisfactory to the professor in whose depart- 
ment the candidate is studying, is required of all graduate 
candidates. A resident graduate is required to attend at least 
six lectures a week and take the examinations connected with 
them. Candidates while not in residence shall report to the 
professor in charge at least once a month. 

The fee for the diploma will be five dollars, to be paid before 
Commencement. ‘The degree will not be conferred in absentia, 
except by special vote of the Faculty. 

The degree of Master of Theology is conferred by the Trus- 
tees upon the recommendation of the Faculty: 

(1) Upon Bachelors of Divinity who shall spend not less 
than a year of resident study in this Institution. The candi- 
date is required to attend at least six lectures a week and to 
prepare a thesis. He shall specialize in the department in 
which his thesis is chosen, and shall report to the professor in 
charge as often as required. He will be expected to devote his 
time chiefly to reading and original research. The thesis topic 
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shall be selected not later than November 1, and the thesis 
shall be not less than six thousand nor more than ten thousand 
words in length. The candidate shall defend it before the 
Faculty or a committee of it on some day prior to May Io. 
He shall also be examined on the literature of the thesis. This 
thesis must be typewritten and left in possession of the Library. 

(2) Upon Bachelors of Divinity of this or other seminaries, 
who shall spend at least two terms of study at this Institution, 
attending not less than six lectures a week, with a year of non- 
resident study, or upon Bachelors of Divinity of this Institution 
who shall devote two years to non-resident study. The direc- 
tion of the candidate’s studies shall be in the charge of a pro- 
fessor, to whom he shall make a report at least once a month. 
The candidate shall specialize in the department in which his 
thesis is chosen, and the conditions attached to the thesis shall 
be the same as for resident candidates. 

The fee for the diploma will be ten dollars, to be paid before 
Commencement. The degree will not be conferred in absentia, 
except by special vote of the Faculty. 

The Faculty reserves the right to accept or reject any appli- 
cant for degrees. 


Recitations and Examinations 


Recitations and lectures begin on Tuesday morning of each 
week, and continue through Saturday morning. 

Examinations of the several classes are held at the close of 
each term, and at such other times as the professors appoint. 
For some of the classes the June examinations are conducted 
publicly in the presence of the Examining Committee. The 
members of this Committee are also expected to visit the class- 
rooms of the Institution at times of their own choosing. 

Students conditioned on the entrance examination may be 
re-examined the sixth Saturday of the Autumn term, or in 
connection with the December examinations, as the examiner 
may appoint, and they must cancel their conditions by the 
third Saturday in May of the same Seminary year. Students 
found deficient in the December examinations must be re- 
examined the sixth Saturday of the Winter term. Students 
found deficient in the March examinations must be re-examined 
the third Saturday in May. Students found deficient in the 
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June examinations must be re-examined the first Saturday of 
the succeeding Autumn term. 


Lectures 


In the course of the year the students have many opportuni- 
ties to hear public speakers who have become prominent in 
various lines of activity. Some of these come to Newton from 
a distance for the express purpose of addressing the student 
body; others are drafted into service at the Institution from the 
numerous conferences and conventions held in Boston; many 
missionaries on furlough, temporarily residing in the vicinity, 
discuss the more fundamental aspects of missions. Many of 
the most eminent Christian men of the different denominations 
are thus brought into contact with the students, and bring to 
them the ripe products of experience in successful enterprises 
of the church. 

Lectures and addresses in the neighboring city supplement 
the lectures on the hill. Numerous lecture courses are going on 
throughout the long season. 

Boston has a unique lecture foundation in the Lowell Insti- 
tute. In 1839 a bequest of $250,000 made it possible to bring 
together in a lecture season many of the ablest men from 
this and foreign lands to speak on subjects of scholarly and 
popular interest, and in the years that have elapsed approxi- 
mately sixty-five hundred lectures have been delivered ab- 
solutely free of charge to the people of Boston and vicinity. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes said regarding it, “When you have said 
every enthusiastic thing you may, you will not have half filled 
the measure of its importance to Boston — New England — the 
country at large.” 


Weekly Convocation 


The third recitation period of Tuesday in every week is 
devoted to addresses and conferences in the chapel. The Fac- 
ulty and the whole student body are in attendance. Among 
the recent Convocation speakers were: 

Rev. Dan Crawford; Rev. Julius H. Rohrbach, of Berlin: 
Rev. C. L. White, D.D.; Rev. Hugh A. Heath, D.D.; Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead; Rev. F. A. Agar; Prof. J. C. Bracq, LL.D., 
of Vassar College; Rev. A. T. Kempton; Rev. W. W. White, 
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D.D.; Prof. Benninghof, of Waseda, Japan; Rev. H. C. Mabie, 
D.D.; Prof. W. N. Donovan, D.D.; Rev. W. J. Swaffield, 
Rev. Franklin Hutchinson, Mr. George Coleman. 


The Library 


The Library of the Institution is increasingly the workshop 
of the students. The hours when it may be used have been 
continually lengthened, until now it is open from early morning 
until late in the evening, and the borrowing privilege is on the 
most liberal terms. The equipment is being continually im- 
proved,:and is now unusually complete for purposes of study, 
reference, and original research. Twice as many books are in 
use as was the case ten years ago. Thirty-two thousand 
volumes are on the shelves, selected with special reference to 
the wants of theological students, and the resources are con- 
stantly increasing by purchase and by special donations. 

The Hartshorn Memorial reading-room is one of the most 
beautiful and commodious of its kind in the country. The 
furniture and finishings are of light oak, and the room is well 
lighted both in the daytime and in the evening. Here are kept 
the permanent reference books, — encyclopedias, atlases, lexi- 
cons, dictionaries, biblical texts and commentaries, and other 
works in constant use. To the shelves that line the walls 
special collections of books are transferred from the stack 
temporarily, for the use of the students in connection with the 
requirements of the various courses. In this room also are 
kept the current numbers of the monthly and quarterly reviews. 
Hours: reading-room, eight a.m. to ten p.m. (Saturdays, eight 
to five); stack, nine a.m. to four p.m. (Saturdays, nine to 
twelve). 

On the lower floor of the Library the students of the Institu- 
tion maintain a newspaper reading-room, which is supplied with 
a large collection of daily papers and weekly and monthly 
periodicals. Hours daily from seven a.m. to ten P.M. 


Religious Serbices 
A service fifteen minutes in length is held in the chapel each 
working day. ‘This is conducted by one of the professors, and 
the Faculty and all the students regularly attend. The exer- 
cises consist of singing, Bible reading and prayer, varied with 
responsive readings, 
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The students maintain their own class prayer meetings 
weekly, and a general Y. M. C. A. meeting once a month. 

On Wednesday mornings an appointed student conducts a full 
service, such as is usual in public worship, and preaches a 
sermon. An hour or more is allowed for this service. The 
sermon is the subject of criticism on the following day in the 
department of Homiletics. 


Hlissionary Interests 


Newton has always fostered a missionary spirit. It has sent 
one hundred and thirty men to the foreign field, and has trained 
many women who have been appointed by the Woman’s 
Societies. A large number of its alumni are now at work at 
home and in foreign lands. Missionary interests are cared for 
by the Volunteer Band, which numbers thirteen men, and holds 
weekly meetings in its own quarters. At these meetings there 
is usually an opportunity to fraternize with missionaries who 
are at home on furlough. Addresses by those who know the 
work at first hand are frequently given to the student body. 

Among the regular courses are two offered by the Historical 
Department, and one by the Homiletical Department, which 
have a direct bearing on missionary work. One of them is in 
Comparative Religion. Upon the basis of a thorough examina- 
tion of the philosophy of religion the ethnic faiths are studied 
in detail in comparison with Judaism and Christianity. The 
second course is on Missions, and includes both Foreign and 
Home interests. This is designed to set forth the history of 
Christian missions, especially in relation to our own denomina- 
tional work in the Orient and to outline modern political and 
religious conditions in those countries which are the field of 
missionary labor. The third discusses the relation of the 
pastor to missions under the title of Religious Education. 

The work of Home Missions is also emphasized through 
addresses by visitors and the professors, and lectures in the 
Historical Department. Men who are engaged in City, State, 
and National Home Missions are frequent speakers before the 
students. 
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Societies and Committees 


There are two voluntary societies of the students, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the Students’ Association. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association continues the old 
organization known as the Society of Missionary Inquiry, the 
change having been made in 1898, in order to affiliate the 
students of the Institution with the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. The Association is a part of the Theological Sec- 
tion of the Inter-Collegiate Young Men’s Christian Association. 
The Missionary interest continues the controlling one, and the 
exercises at the meetings consist of papers from the students, 
addresses from men engaged in City, State, or Home Missions, 
and from returned foreign missionaries, who are frequently 
available, owing to the location in Boston of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society headquarters. Mr. Francis 
Penley Manley is president of the Association. 

_ The students are also organized in a Students’ Association, 

which has for its object the management of a boarding-club, 
and the care of other interests of the student community life. 
Its president is Mr. John Marcus Kester. 

The Student Volunteer organization holds weekly meetings 
in a room specially devoted to its uses in the Hills Library 
Building. It pursues regular courses of reading and study on 
special missionary topics and fields. Its president is Mr. 
Emery Johnson Woodall. 

A Conference Committee to serve as a means of communica- 
tion between the Faculty and the students, and for the purpose 
of discussing matters of importance in the life of the seminary, 
has been organized recently. The following members constitute 
the committee this year: Professors English, Vaughan and 
Donovan, representing the Faculty; Mr. Cutler and Mr. Young 
of the Senior class; Mr. Johnson and Mr. Gifford of the Middle 
class; and Mr. Easton and Mr. Andem of the Junior class. 

An Athletic Committee has charge of all athletics. This 
committee consists of Professor Vaughan, representing the 
Faculty; Mr. Roy and Mr. Leonard of the Senior class, Mr. 
Woode and Mr. Finnie of the Middle class, and Mr. Schulman 
of the Junior class. 
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Expenses 


No charge is made for tuition, room, or use of library. 

Students may board where they please, but the Boarding 
Club, organized and controlled by the students, offers good 
board at approximately $4 a week. 

All other expenses are merely nominal. A charge, which in 
recent years has been $25 for each student who lodges in a dor- 
mitory, is made to defray expense of heating and caring for his 
rooms. Each student is provided with sheets and pillowcases 
and a pair of blankets, but he must furnish whatever additional 
bedding he requires, and his own towels. All damages to rooms 
and furniture will be charged to the students who occupy the 
rooms. ‘The expense for gas is $4 a year for each study-room; 
drop lights for study are supplied by the students; and syllabi 
and notes issued by the professors in connection with the various 
studies are charged $2.50 for each student. Students who desire 
use of newspaper reading-room are assessed $1 a year or less. 

The book store is managed by two students, who sell books, 
stationery, and many minor articles at current prices. 


Scholarship Aid and Prises 


The Northern Baptist Education Society expects to aid 
needy students at the Institution at the rate of $115 a year. 
Such students must have the approval of the Faculty and must 
maintain a rank of not less than seventy-five per cent in scholar- 
ship. This aid is additional to that received from the scholarship 
funds of the Institution. 

The Faculty encourages the disposition on the part of the 
students to render voluntary service in the Library and other- 
wise in return for the money received from the scholarship 
funds, but scholarships are also granted to students who prefer 
to give their time uninterruptedly to study and are successful 
tz it; 

The Trustees have established entrance prize scholarships of 
$100 each, which will be given to the members of each Junior 
class whose average standing in college in the Junior and 
Senior years has been not less than ninety per cent, which 
standard must be maintained during the Junior Seminary year. 
The same sum will be continued in the Middle and Senior 
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years also, provided the standing does not fall below ninety 
per cent. 

Other students, whose average standing for the Junior Semi- 
nary year shall reach ninety per cent, or more, may be granted 
scholarships of $90 annually for the Middle and Senior years, 
provided they maintain this minimum standing of the Junior 
year. The details of these and of all other forms of scholarship 
aid may be obtained on application to the President. 


Scholarship Funds 


(Interest only to be used in aid of students) 


Luther G. Barrett (1905) ; : : . . $1,000 
Charles S. Butler (1888) . : , , E ~ igooe 
H. Lincoln Chase (1885) : a4  Sks000 
Irah Chase (1881) . : ; ; : ; . 1,000 
John M. Chick (1902) . : : : oi BeGoe 
Gardner Colby (1884) . : : , ; . 10,000 
James W. Converse (1881) : : : . 1,000 
Josiah W. Cook (1893) . : , : : ~ MOO 
Mr. and Mrs. Sewell Cram cay : : : 785 
Isaac Davis (1866) : : ; : . 1,286 
George D. Edmands (1880) _.. : ; ; .» - £3000 
Sarah Fifield (1909) ; ‘ : ; ~ £000 
Eustace C. Fitz (1881) . : ; : : ie SEOOG 
Harriet N. Flint (1899-1902) . : é ; -- “£55598 
Robert O. Fuller (1882) . : ; : ; 2600 
Nancy Goodnow (1903) . ; é ; . 2,000 
Frances A. F. Gould (1882) : ; : sa ROG 
Mary H. Greene (1889) . ; ; ‘ : -= IFj600 
Betsey Hamlin (1873) { : : he 1000 
Silas H. Haskell (1906) . ; : : 490 
Joseph C. Hartshorn (1881) : : ; . 1,000 
Harwood & Quincy (1882) : i : ; i E000 
Elizabeth M. Hills (1877) : 9 T3006 
William Howe (1907) : : ; ; : 52000 
Edward Judson (1880) . : : : 4. DET,CO0 
Chester W. Kingsley (1883) . ; : ; . 1,000 
James D. Knowles (1830) : : ' : sy 2,280 
Samuel Merriam (1909) . : : 5 : ~ £2,000 


J. Warren Merrill (1881) : ; : : ee TLOOO 
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Charles Frederic Myers (1914) i : : . $1,000 
Carrie T. Nickerson (1881) ; : : #1 71,000 
Mary Noyes (1882) ‘ i : : : S781 70 
E. D. Potter (1875) ; ; 300 
James H. Read (1845) . : , ; a 835402 
Henry J. Ripley (1852) . : yn oreo) 
Benjamin W. Roberts (1g00) . : q : th) #1000 
Louise Roberts (1900). : ! : : 2) 515000 
Andrew Sharpe (1909) . ; : : ‘ ano 
Samuel B. Swaim (1872) ; ; : : 31,000 
Roger W. Swaim (1879) . : ma tL.OO0 
Susan Tripp (1866) : Sign te 
J. Spencer Turner (1905), Retonesnin , . 10,000 
Joseph H. Walker (1881) . : : : = ( £,000 
Ann E. Waters (1871). ; ; : , LU, Pere 
Rebecca W. Wheeler (1894) .. : : : eel 
Edward C. Wilson (1881) F ; : om el. 000 
Calvin M. Winch (1908) : ; . ; 225000 


Preaching and Other Outside Work 


Students are allowed to preach during term time “‘only under 
such regulations as shall be prescribed by the Faculty.” Such 
services are confined mainly to the two higher classes, and are 
arranged in all cases so as to avoid interference with the studies 
of the members of the Institution, and their attendance on the 
regular recitations and lectures of the classes to which they 
belong. 

There are many small churches in the vicinity of Boston 
which are predisposed to secure the services of student preach- 
ers. The Faculty, in so far as they are able, will furnish the 
opportunity to students who find it necessary to preach. 


Commencement 

The public exercises in Commencement week 1914, were: 

Baccalaureate Sermon by President George E. Horr, D.D. 

Addresses on Alumni Day by the Rev. Prof. Francis G. 
Peabody, D.D., LL.D., of Harvard University, on the topic, 
“The Christian Ideals and Modern Business Life”; and by 
the Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, D.D., LL.D., President of Brown 
University, on the topic, “The Projection of the Occident in 
the Orient.” 
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Addresses at the Alumni dinner by the Rev. J. R. Stubbert, 
D.D., President of the Society of the Alumni; President G. E. 
Horr, D.D.; the Rev. D. A. W. Smith, D.D., class of 1863; 
the Rev. F. D. Blake, class of 1864; the Rev. A. V. Dimock, 
class of 1906. 

To the graduating class by Professor Vaughan. 

At the Trustees’ dinner by the Rev. Charles H. Watson, 
D.D.; President George E. Horr, D.D.; the Rev. Emory W. 
Hunt, D.D.; the Rev. Edward Holyoke, D.D., and the Rev. 
C. M. Gallup. 


Summer School 


The Institution has been accustomed in recent years to sus- 
tain a Summer School in the weeks immediately following 
Commencement. The school was not in session last year on 
account of the meeting of the Northern Baptist Convention 
in Boston in June. It is proposed, however, to hold a session 
this year, June 15 to 25, 1915. All former students, pastors 
or ministers, with or without theological education, Sunday 
School workers, or any others desirous of theological informa- 
tion or inspiration, will be welcomed. In past years, students 
have come not only from all the New England States, but from 
the Middle, Western and Southern States and Canada also. 
The lectures will be given by members of the Faculty and dis- 
tinguished speakers from the vicinity. The fee for the two 
weeks will be $15, as usual. Further information will be 
given in the Summer School Bulletin, which is scheduled to 
appear in April, or may be obtained by addressing Prof. F. L. 
Anderson, Newton Centre, Mass. 


THE SOCIETY OF ALUMNI 


The Society of the Alumni 
PRESIDENT 
Henry B. Williams, Class of 1897 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
Charles E. Sawtelle, Class of 1904 


CLERK 
Winfred N. Donovan, Class of 1898 


TREASURER 
Edmund F. Merriam, Class of 1879 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Henry B. Williams, Class of 1897 
Charles E. Sawtelle, Class of 1904 
Winfred N. Donovan, Class of 1898 
Edmund F. Merriam, Class of 1879 
William B. Whitney, Class of 1900 
James B. Gilman, Class of 1903 


ORATOR 
George R. Hovey, Class of 1886 


NECROLOGIST 
Millard F. Johnson, Class of 1879 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


James B. Gilman, Class of 1903 
Arthur E. Harriman, Class of 1895 
Alfred E. Isaac, Class of 1899 


COMMITTEE ON ENTERTAINMENT 


William B. Whitney, Class of 1900 
David M. Lockrow, Class of 1895 
York A. King, Class of 1899 
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RNecrology 


1875 Knut Arwid Ostergren, d. Oct. 7, 1912, aged 64 

1876. Micajah Bunting Laning, d. June 30, 1913, aged 74 
1897 Christopher James Harding, d. July 18, 1913, aged 42 
1855 George Edward Leonard, d. Aug. 1, 1913, aged 80 
1900 Frederic Clarence Richardson, d. Oct. 26, 1913, aged 47 
1863 Timothy Horton Ball, d. Nov. 8, 1913, aged 87 

1880 Ebenezer Warren Hunt, d. Nov. 21, 1913, aged 62 
1875 William Edward Stevens, d. Dec. 11, 1913, aged 64 
1876 Francis Wayland Ryder, d. 1913, aged 64 

1855 George Marshall Preston, d. Jan. 10, 1914, aged 83 
1879 Charles Rufus Brown, d. Feb. 1, 1914, aged 64 

1878 George Lamartine Mason, d. Feb. 12, 1914, aged 65 
1859 Theron Brown, d. Feb. 14, 1914, aged 81 

1869 John Van Leuven Osterhout, d. Feb. 17, 1914, aged 77 
1892 William Dennis MacKinnon, d. Feb. 28, 1914, aged 58 
1886 Richard Otis Sherwood, d. March 6, 1914, aged 59 
1863 Henry Olin Walker, d. March ro, 1914, aged 78 

1881 John Hosmer Cox, d. March 31, 1914, aged 64 

1902 Hermon Spencer Pinkham, d. July 6, 1914, aged 38 
1885 Charles Horace Wheeler, d. July 6, 1914, aged 55 

1869 De Forest Safford, d. July 7, 1914, aged 74 

1859 Darius Francis Lamson, d. July 14, 1914, aged 81 

1875 Charles Henry Hickok, d. Nov. 11, 1914, aged 75 
1872 Nathaniel Lord Colby, d. Nov. 24, 1914, aged 73 

1896 William Murray Smallman, d. Nov. 28, 1914, aged 57 
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All requests for catalogues and bulletins, and infor- 
mation regarding admission, courses, and opportuni- 
ties, should be addressed to the President of the 
Institution. 


Information regarding bequests may be obtained 
from the Treasurer, Mr. A. L. Scott, 60 Federal Street, 
Boston, or from the President of the Institution. 


A form of bequest is as follows: 


I give and bequeath to The Newton Theological Insti- 

tution, located at Newton Centre, Mass., the sum of 

dollars, to be applied to the uses and pur- 

poses of said Institution, under the direction of tts Board 
of Trustees. 
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The Hewton Summer School 
of Theology 


JUNE 15—25, 1915 
The Hewton Theological Institution 


NEWTON CENTRE, MASS. 


Lecture Courses 
BY 


PRESIDENT GEORGE E. Horr, 
The History of New England Baptists. 
PROFESSOR JOHN M. ENGLISH, 


Expository Preaching. 


PROFESSOR FREDERICK L. ANDERSON, 
The Epistle to the Hebrews. 


PROFESSOR WINFRED N. DONOVAN, 
Palestine, in Illustration of the Bible. 


PROFESSOR HENRY K. ROweE, 
The New Rural Church. 


PROFESSOR RICHARD M. VAUGHAN, 
The Christian Life. 
™\ 


Rev. CHARLES A. BROOKS, 
City and Foreign Population Work. 


Inclusive Charge for Board, Room, and Tuition, Fifteen Dollars 
Five Dollars for Day Students 
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Summer School of Theology 


THE Newton Summer School of Theology will hold its 
sixth annual session June 15-25, inclusive, at the Newton 
Theological Institution, Newton Centre, Mass. It will be 
conducted on a plan similar to that of former seasons. Three 
main purposes are in the minds of those in charge: 

1. To give new stimulus to Seminary graduates. Men who 
have been in the pastorate for some time need to come back to 
the Institution occasionally to test their ideals and their 
efficiency. It is difficult to maintain the high standards which 
they set for themselves years ago. It is not easy for them 
to keep their bearings in the perplexities of modern thought. 
Here is an opportunity to obtain spiritual refreshment, mental 
invigoration, and new courage. 

2. To give to ministers who have not had a Seminary course 
a sample of theological teaching. Here they may supplement 
their experience with the products of the schools, prove the ac- 
curacy of their own. thinking by the standards of the best mod- 
ern thought, and learn the latest methods of work. 

3. To give to Sunday school teachers and other Christian 
workers, men and women, a wider reach in religious thought, a 
more intelligent outlook over the field of religious education and 
to introduce them to the most approved methods of teaching. 

Attendance is not restricted to these three classes, or to mem- 
bers of any denomination. There is a welcome for every one 
who feels the need of intellectual and spiritual nourishment and 
refreshment. The Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society 
has kindly placed the Hasseltine House at our disposal for any 
ladies who may attend. 
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Courses of Studp 


President George E. Horr will give a series of lectures on the 
History of New England Baptists, which will be an expansion 
of his Lowell Lectures delivered earlier in the year. He will 
also add a discussion of Baptist Principles. This course will 
exhibit the evolution out of which our present problems have 
come, and will throw light upon them from the historical point 
of view. 

Professor John M. English will speak on Expository Preach- 
ing. Our churches need nothing so much asa return to the 
Bible by the preachers. They are famishing not so much for 
new ideas, as for intelligent and living instruction in the great 
fundamental religious teachings of the inspired Scriptures. Dr. 
English will show the men how best to do this kind of preach- 
ing. 

Professor Frederick L. Anderson will expound the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. This Fpistle, one of the greatest and richest in 
the New Testament, is not easy to be understood, as the author 
himself asserts, and yet contains truth and suggestion of the 
highest value. Professor Anderson will also discuss the under- 
lying ideas of Covenant, Priesthood and Sacrifice, and and the 
author’s view of the Atonement. Many of the members of the 
School, by listening to this exposition, will add a new book to 
their repertoire. 

Professor Winfred N. Donovan spent the last school] year in 
Europe and took occasion to make a trip to Palestine. He will 
lecture on the Land whichis behind the Book. His thorough 
knowledge of the Bible and his previous teaching of Palestin- 
ian geography gave him superior advantages as an observer, 
and he knows how to tell the story so that his hearers see 


through his eyes. The lectures will be illustrated by carefully 
selected slides. 
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Professor Henry K. Rowe, who has bestowed so much atten 
tion on the problems of our country churches, will speak on the 
New Rural Church. He will not deal with the subject theoreti- 
cally, but will try to show what has actually been done during 
the last ten years in revitalizing rural churches and reconstruct- 
ing the community life. Pastors from such districts will gain 
much new suggestion and inspiration, and time will be given for 
conference. 

Professor Richard M. Vaughan will lecture on the Christian 
Life, treating in succession Conversion, Repentance, Faith, 
Prayer and Service. No more practical or valuable course could 
be devised for pastors by a professor of theology. The men will 
not only get a deeper insight into these subjects, but, we trust, 
will also receive refreshment and strength for their individual 
spiritual lives. 

Rev. Charles A. Brooks of New York will speak on Work in 
Cities and among our Foreign Population. This will be an 
alternate course with Professor Rowe’s on the New Rural Church. 
Students will choose between them. Mr. Brooks is equipped 
for his task by large experience, having been for years Superin- 
tendent of City Missions in Cleveland, Ohio, and now holding 
the position of Superintendent of Work among Foreign Popula- 
tions under our national Home Mission Society. No man in our 
denomination is better situated to speak with authority. Con- 
ferences will be a feature of this course also. 


Evening Lectures 


At eight o’clock each evening, lectures will be delivered in 
Colby Hall by prominent pastors and laymen on topics of vital 
interest to ministers and Christian workers. The list of lecturers 
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includes Rev. A. K. DeBlois, First Church, Boston; Mr. A. L. 
Scott, a prominent layman, Treasurer of the Institution; Rev. 
C. A. Fulton, Dudley Street Church, Boston; Rev. Emory W. 
Hunt, Secretary of the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, Pastor-elect at Newton Centre; Rev. A. E. Harriman, 
East Church, Lynn; Rev. John Stewart, State Secretary for 
Rhode Island; Rev. W. J. Twort, Free Baptist Church, Haver- 
hill; Rev. J. E. Cummings, for twenty-eight years missionary in 
Burma. 


Conferences and Dectures 


While the courses of study begin Tuesday morning, June 15th, 
the formal opening of the School will take place on Monday 
evening, June 14th, at eight o’clock, in Colby Hall, with a lec- 
ture by Rev. A. K. DeBlois, D. D., pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Boston, on an inspirational theme. Dr. DeBlois is well 
known as possibly the most gifted devotional speaker in our 
denomination in Boston. We hope to begin our work with an 
hour which will draw us very near to God. 

Three lectures will be given each morning, beginning at 8:30, 
10:00 and 11:30 o’clock, thus giving a half hour between lectures 
for questions and personal consultation with the professors. 
The afternoons will be given to study and recreation. One of 
the most helpful features of the School has been the open-air 
“Round-Top” meeting, held in front of the Library after 
supper, for the cultivation of the spiritual life. Under inspiring 
leadership, surrounded by the beauty of His handiwork, the 
Summer School has often deeply realized the presence of God in 
these meetings. 
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Character and Purpose of the School 


The Summer School Committee has endeavored to make the 
programme widely useful. While the term is comparatively 
short, it has been the purpose of the Committee to maintain a 
high standard of seriousness in the courses offered. Each course, 
brief as it is, will be a distinct and comprehensive intellectual 
contribution to the subject in hand. The highest end of the 
Summer school would not be reached, were it only inspirational. 
An opportunity is offered, therefore, through the lecture room 
and library, for as much hard study as the student may care to 
give. Each professor will furnish a list of books and articles 
relating to his topic, so that the student may have a guide to 
his reading. At the same time, it has been the purpose of the 
Committee to relate knowledge to life and to emphasize the 
practical side of the minister’s task by the observation of actual 
conditions. The common life together at meals, the fellowship 
after the work of the day is over, the twilight service on the 
Library steps, are fine opportunities for the cultivation of the 
devotional life. The Committee feels that Newton Hill fur- 
nishes a unique opportunity for a new type of Summer School. 
No Summer Assembly in the United States can offer such a 
combination as Newton presents, with its proximity to Boston, 
its lofty outlook, its magnificent vistas, its well-appointed 
dormitories, and last, but not least, its company of able and 
devout teachers. 


Recreation and Social Lite 


The Gymnasium, Tennis Courts and Ball Field will be at 
the disposal of the members of the School. The Library and 
Reading Room will be open each afternoon, in which are to be 
found not only the books to which the professors refer in their 
lectures, but a wide range of other theological literature. 
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One of the delightful and valuable features is the opportunity 
for Christian fellowship, Many men speak of this as one of the 
most helpful contributions which the School brings to them. 
Discussion of the manifold problems of the ministry along 
shaded paths, with new vistas of distant mountain, wooded valley, 
the cities of Greater Boston lying at one’s feet, the golden dome 
of the State House, and beyond, the blue of the Atlantic, is one 
of the rare opportunities afforded by Newton Hill, never so 
beautiful as in the month of June. 

The proximity of Boston brings a large number of opportuni- 
ties. In the afternoon pilgrimages may be made to many 
points of historical interest and visits to her great educational 
institutions. Those who wish, may study the methods of re- 
ligious and social work in a metropolis. There is besides, the 
opportunity of hearing the great preachers of Boston and 
vicinity. 


Erpenses 


The charge of Fifteen Dollars includes tuition, room, and 
board at Sturtevant Hall, beginning with supper on Monday, 
June r4th and ending with dinner on Friday, June zsth. 
Students who attend only the day sessions and who expect 
neither room nor board will pay a fee of Five Dollars. No re- 
bates are allowed but arrangements may be made for half time 
or less. Dinner may be obtained in the dining hall at twenty- 
five cents a plate. The expenses of an evening visit to the city 
missions are included in the charge of Fifteen Dollars. Other 
excursions will be extra, but the expense will be only nominal. 


Registration 


It is important that prospective students register at an early 
date. The number of rooms is limited and they will be assigned 
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in the order in which applications are received. In order, there- 
fore, to be assured of accommodations, an early application is 
desirable. 

Reservation of rooms may be made in advance by signing the 
Enrolment Blank on page 11 and sending it to the Secretary of 
the Summer School, together with a fee of fifty cents. This will 
enable friends who desire it to room together. The rooms con- 
sist of suites of a study and two adjoining bedrooms. Every- 
thing is provided by the School, including even towels and soap. 


Hasseltine house 


Ladies desiring to attend the Summer School will be ac- 
commodated with rooms at the near-by Hasseltine House, the 
home for young women preparing for the foreign field. They 
will take their meals at Sturtevant Hall, on the Hill. 


To Churches and Sunday Schools 


The especial attention of Churches and Sunday Schools is 
called to the advisability of sending their pastor or super- 
intendent or leading teachers to these lectures and conferences. 
The expense is not great; railroad fares are light compared with 
distant points and the added strength and inspiration that 
will accrue to the church through these leaders make it an ex- 
ceedingly profitable investment. 


Address all communications regarding the Summer School to 
Proressor F. L. ANDERSON, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Faculty, 
NEwTON CENTRE, Mass. 


On arrival report to Professor Anderson in Room 2, Colby Hall. 
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RMewton Theological Institution 


The Fall term of the Seminary opens September 22. The 
curriculum is designed for those who have completed a regular 
college course and have obtained a degree upon graduation, 
but others with suitable preparation are sometimes admitted. 
A three years’ course is offered, affording the thorough and 
yet varied training of the present-day preacher. Modern 
methods of education, a thoroughly equipped laboratory library, 
a devout and eminent faculty, an ideal location, present the best 
of opportunities for ministerial training. Address any inquiries 
to President George E. Horr, Newton Centre, Massachusetts. 


iiow to Reach Wewton Centre 


Newton Centre should be sharply differentiated from Newton, 
West Newton or any other of the numerous Newtons. From the 
South Station, Boston, frequent trains run to Newton Centre 
via the Highland Circuit. To come by electrics, take a Lake 
Street car from Park Street Subway, Boston; change to a Newton 
Centre car at Lake Street and leave the car at Beacon Street, 
Newton Centre. When coming vza the Boston & Worcester 
cars, get off at Dudley Road. 
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The Institution Calendar 

1915 

September 22, Wednesday, Autumn Term begins; Entrance 
Examinations at 9 A.M.; applicants for admission meet 
the Faculty at 9 a.m. 

September 23, Thursday, Recitations begin 

September 25, Saturday, Examination of Delinquents 

September 28, Tuesday, Opening Address by Professor 
Rowe 

October 30, Saturday, Examination of Delinquents 

November 25-29, Thursday to Monday, Thanksgiving Recess 

December 9, Thursday, Selection of Electives 

December 15-18, Wednesday to Saturday, Examinations 

December 18-January 3, 1916, Saturday to Monday evening, 
Recess 


1916 

January 4, Tuesday, Winter Term begins 

February 5, Saturday, Examination of Delinquents 

February 22, Tuesday, Washington’s Birthday 

February 24, Thursday, Selection of Electives 

February 24, Thursday, Day of Prayer for Colleges 

March 8-11, Wednesday to Saturday, Examinations 

March 11-20, Saturday afternoon to Monday, Recess 

March 20, Monday, Senior Class presents Theses 

March 21, Tuesday, Spring Term begins 

April 19, Wednesday, Patriots’ Day 

May 6, Saturday, Examination of Delinquents 

May 11, Thursday, Selection of Electives and Thesis Topics 
May 31-June 3, Wednesday to Saturday, Examinations 

June 4, Sunday, Baccalaureate Sermon by President Horr 
June 5-7, Monday to Wednesday, Exercises of Anniversary 
Week 

June 8, Thursday, Ninety-first Anniversary of the Institution; 

close of the Academic Year 
June 13-23, Tuesday to Friday, Summer School 
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September 20, Wednesday, Autumn Term begins; Entrance 
Examinations at 9 A.M.; applicants for admission meet 
the Faculty at 9 a.m. 

September 21, Thursday, Recitations begin 

September 23, Saturday, Examination of Delinquents 

September 26, Tuesday, Opening Address by Professor 
Vaughan 

October 28, Saturday, Examination of Delinquents 

November 23-27, Thursday to Monday, Thanksgiving Recess 

December 7, Thursday, Selection of Electives 

December 19-22, Tuesday to Friday, Examinations 

December 22-January 1, 1917, Friday evening to Monday 
evening, Recess 


— The 
Newton Theological Institution 


SFntroduction 


The Newton Theological Institution began in September, 
I9I5, its ninety-first year as a Baptist school of theology. It 
entered originally upon its work in the autumn of 1825 as the 
result of a conviction at that time that the Baptist denomina- 
tion should train its own ministry. From the outset the 
policy of Trustees and Faculty has been to maintain a school 
of high grade, to emphasize the place of the Bible as the founda- 
tion of instruction, and to add courses from time to time to 
meet current needs. 

The present curriculum is organized about three ruling con- 
ceptions as to the needs of a competent ministry. 

The first is a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. This in- 
volves familiarity with the languages in which they were 
written, acquaintance with the principles of interpretation 
and especially a clear apprehension of the progressive revela- 
tion of the divine ideals and purposes. 

The second is knowledge of the actual situation, critical, 
philosophical, religious, economic, social and political, which 
the student is to confront. This involves a careful study of 
the past, but as related to the present and culminating in it. 

The third is practical skill in bringing his message, based 
on the great historic revelation of the Bible, into relation with 
the needs of the present situation. 

The catalogue of the seminary is intended to show from 
year to year what is actually taking place. It is not a pro- 
gramme for the future, but a record for the present year. 
Newton has of late extended its activities on the hill by a 
Summer School session in the month of June. 

Special attention is called to the opportunities for training 
and Christian service that are offered to students in Boston 
and vicinity, as well as in the Institution itself. 
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The Board of Trustees 


The Board of Trustees consists of forty-eight members, 
elected for four years, and is divided into four classes, one class 
retiring from service each year. To supply the vacancy thus 
occasioned, an election is annually made of six members by the 
existing Board, of three by the Northern Baptist Education 
Society, and of three by The Society of Alumni of The New- 
ton Theological Institution. 


CLASS I, 1912—1916 
Trustees elected by the Board of Trustees: 


Rev. Alfred W. Anthony, Lewiston, Me. 

Rev. Allyn K. Foster, Worcester 

Rev. Franklin G. McKeever, Newport, R. I. 

Mr. Charles Edward Prior, Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. Leonard H. Rhodes, Brookline 

Mr. Edward E. Stevens, Arlington 
Trustees elected by the Northern Baptist Education Society: 

Mr. William E. Blodgett, Woburn 

Mr. Thomas B. Griggs, Brookline 

Mr. Henry H. Kendall, Newton Centre 
Trustees elected. by The Society of Alumni: 

Rev. Austen K. de Blois, Brookline 

Rev. Clifton D. Gray, Chicago, IIl. 

Rev. Charles L. White, New York, N. Y. 


CLASS II, 1913—1917 
Trustees elected by the Board of Trustees: 


Mr. Dudley P. Bailey, Everett 
Mr. Henry T. Bailey, Newton 
Mr. Albert H. Curtis, Dorchester 
Mr. Emery B. Gibbs, Brookline 
Rev. George E. Horr, Newton Centre 
Rev. Nathan E. Wood, Arlington 
Trustees elected by the Northern Baptist Education Society: 
Mr. George E. Briggs, Lexington 
Rev. Maurice A. Levy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mr. Oliver M. Wentworth, Boston 
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Trustees elected by The Society of Alumni: 


Rev. Thomas D. Anderson, Brookline 
Rev. Henry M. King, Providence, R. I. 
Réevs0:, GC. 5S. Wallace; Montreal, Canada 


CLASS III, 1914—i918 
Trustees elected by the Board of Trustees: 
Rev. Francis W. Bakeman, Chelsea 


Rev. John S. Lyon, Holyoke 
Rev. Charles H. Moss, Malden 
Rev. Fred M. Preble, Auburn, Me. 
Mr. G. B. Rowbotham, West Newton 
Rev. Charles H. Watson, Belmont 
Trustees elected by the Northern Baptist Education Society: 
Mr. D. W. Abercrombie, Worcester 
Rev. Millard F. Johnson, Rock 
Rev. Edmund F. Merriam, Boston 
Trustees elected by The Society of Alumni: 
Rev. Woodman Bradbury, Cambridge 
Rev. George Bullen, Newton Centre 
Rev. Frank Rector, Pawtucket, R. I. 


CLASS IV, 1915—1919 
Trustees elected by the Board of Trustees: 


Mr. Robert M. Clark, Newton Centre 
Mr. Joseph L. Colby, Newton Centre 
Mr. James H. Grover, Lynn 

Rev. Irving Mower, Waterville, Me. 
Mr. Albert L. Scott, Newton Centre 
Rev. Edward P. Tuller, Hyannis 


Trustees elected by the Northern Baptist Education Society: 
Rev. William H. P. Faunce, Providence, R. I. 


Mr. Everett A. Greene, Newton Centre 

Rev. Emory W. Hunt, Newton Centre 
Trustees elected by The Society of Alumni: 

Rev. Charles H. Day, Watertown 

Rev. John R. Gow, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Rev. Charles H. Spalding, Brookline 
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Officers of the Board 


Rev. Charles H. Watson, President, Belmont 
Rev. Edward P. Tuller, Secretary, Hyannis 
Mr. Albert L. Scott, Treasurer, 60 Federal Street, Boston 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Dudley P. Bailey Henry H. Kendall 
Francis W. Bakeman Edmund F. Merriam 
Woodman Bradbury George B. Rowbotham 
Emery B. Gibbs Albert L. Scott 
George E. Horr Edward P. Tuller 
Millard F. Johnson Charles H. Watson 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 
G. B. Rowbotham Albert H. Curtis 
George E. Briggs Edward E. Stevens 
O. M. Wentworth 
AUDITORS 
Henry H. Kendall Elmer E. Silver 
LIBRARY COMMITTEE 
George E. Horr Winfred N. Donovan 
John M. English Henry K. Rowe 
Frederick L. Anderson Richard M. Vaughan 


James P. Berkeley 


EXAMINING COMMITTEE 


Rev. Allyn K. Foster Rev. Charles R. McNally 
Rev.-Charles H. Day Rev. Arthur S. Phelps 
Rev. J. Bruce Gilman Prot. Jct: Laits 


COMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


George E. Horr Everett A. Greene 
Albert L. Scott 


The Faculty 


GEORGE EDWIN HORR 


President and Professor of Church History 
President’s House 


JOHN MAHAN ENGLISH 


Professor of Homiletics and Pastoral Duties 
Bradford Court 


SAMUEL SILAS CURRY 


Acting Professor of Elocution 
Pierce Building, Boston 


FREDERICK LINCOLN ANDERSON 


Professor of Biblical Interpretation, New Testament 
169 Homer Street 


WINFRED NICHOLS DONOVAN 


Professor of Biblical Interpretation, Old Testament 
45 Paul Street 


HENRY KALLOCH ROWE 


Associate Professor of Church History and Sociology, 
and Librarian 


42 Plainfield Street 


RICHARD MINER VAUGHAN 


Professor of Christian Theology 
115 Parker Street 
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JAMES PERCIVAL BERKELEY 


Assistant Professor in the Biblical Departments 
29 Glenwood Avenue 


ALBERT EDWARD BAILEY 


Instructor in Religious Psychology and Pedagogy 
42 Braeland Avenue 


HENRY CLAY MABIE 


Lecturer on Missions 


Roslindale 


FREDERICK MILTON DERWACTER 


Instructor in Greek 
Sturtevant Hall 


WILLIAM JACOB CLOUES 


Alva Woods Assistant Librarian 
24 Ripley Street 


KARL ALBERT MANSFIELD 


Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
65 Parker Street 


Telephone 53-M Newton South 


Faculty in order of appointment, except the President 


Graduates of the Class of 1915 
With the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 


Andrew Berggreen (Oskaloosa College), 
Pastor Norwegian-Danish Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Concord 


Aubrey Sterling Bishop (Acadia University), 
Pastor Centre Street Baptist Church, Boston 


Edward Milton Addison Bleakney (Acadia University), 
Pastor Baptist Church, Stoneham 


George Foster Camp (Acadia University), 
Pastor Baptist Church, Adamsville, R. I. 


Richard Ernest Corum (Carson and Newman College), 
Evangelist, State Mission Board of Tennessee 


William Henry Cutler (Denison University), 
Assistant Pastor Bellevue Baptist Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Frederick Milton Derwacter (Denison University), 
Graduate Student, Newton Theological Institution 


Frank Russell Doleman (Acadia University), 
Pastor Elm Street Baptist Church, Everett 


Frederick William French, Pastor Baptist Church, Adams 


Richard Jacob Inke (Porto Alegre Seminary, Brazil), 
Nova Odessa, Santo Paulo, Brazil 
John Marcus Kester (Wake Forest College), 
Junior Fellow in European Residence 
Morris Mills Leonard (Massachusetts Institute of Technology), 
Graduate Student, Oberlin College 


Francis Penley Manley (McMinnville College), 
Missionary to India 


Thomas Sherrard Roy (Acadia University), 
Pastor Lincoln Park Baptist Churth, West Newton 


Arthur Sheridan Westneat (Georgetown College), 
Graduate Student, Harvard University 


JOH 
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Fred Ellsworth Wolf (Denison University), 
Pastor Baptist Church, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


Emery Johnson Woodall (Wake Forest College), 
Educational Secretary in North China Mission 


Christopher Columbus Young (Louisiana Baptist College), 
Graduate Student, Newton Theological Institution 


Without the Degree 


Chellis Vielle Smith (Colby College), 
Pastor Baptist Church, Plaistow, N. H. 


The Megree of Bachelor of Divinity 
was also conferred on the following graduate student in June, 


IQI5: 
SELDEN Rurus McCurpy (The Newton Theological Institu- 
tion, 1899). 


The Degree of Master of Theology 
was conferred in June, 1915, on 


Rriat Benjamin (University of Portland, B.D., 1897). 


Ropert Henry Pratr (The Newton Theological Institu- 
tion, B.D., 1908). 


Register of Students 
Junior Fellow on the J. Spencer Turner Fellowship 


BisticaL DEPARTMENTS 


John Marcus Kester, King’s Mountain, N. C. Edinburgh 
Wake Forest College, 1912; The Newton Theological Institution, B.D., 1915 


Thesis: The Holy Spirit. 


Graduate Candidates for Degree of Master of Theology 
In Residence 
Frederick Milton Derwacter, Huntington, W. Va. 
39 Sturtevant Hall 
Denison University, 1912; The Newton Theological Institution, B.D., 1915. 


Thesis: Was Paul a Sacramentalist? 


Christopher Columbus Young, Hubbard, Tex. Boston 
Louisiana Baptist College, 1895; The Newton Theological Institution, B.D., 
191s. 


Thesis: Prophetism. 


Not in Residence 


Edward Milton Addison Bleakney, Stoneham 
Acadia University, 1913; The Newton Theological Institution, B.D., 1915. 


Thesis: Modern Theistic Belief. 


Frank Bradley Haggard, Detroit, Mich. 
William Jewell College, 1909; The Newton Theological Institution, B.D., 
1913. 
Thesis: The Place of Jesus in Christian Thought. 


George Herbert Holt, Barre, Vt. 


Ottawa University, 1907; The Newton Theological Institution, B.D., rg10. 


Thesis: The Worldwide Acceptance of Jesus Christ the 
Solution of all Social Problems. 


Charles Francis Potter, Edmonton, Alberta 
Bucknell University, 1909; The Newton Theological Institution, B.D., 
1913. 


Thesis: The Personality of Jesus. 
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Graduate Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity 


Not in Residence 


George Theodore Baker, 


Leesburg, Va. 


Furman University; The Newton Theological Institution, 1914. 


Thesis: Theism as Affected by Modern Thought. 


Chellis Vielle Smith, 


Plaistow, N. H. 


Colby College; The Newton Theological Institution, 191 be 


Thesis: The Marian Exiles. 


GAndergraduate Students 
The Senior Class — Class of 1916 


Allan Hutchison Bissell, 
Clark College. 


Guy Garfield Bleakney, 


Acadia University. 


Everett Stanley Burket, 
McMinnville College, 1913. 


Asa Q. Burns, 
William Jewell College, 1915. 
James Russell Case, 


Brown University, 1913. 


Benjamin Harvey Clark, 


Mercer University, 1912. 


Harold William Curtis, 


Hingham 52 Ripley St. 
Wolfville, N. S. 26 Farwell Hall 
McMinnville, Ore. 42 Ripley St. 
Green City, Mo. 36 Farwell Hall 
South Acton 32 Farwell Hall 
Columbus, Ga. 


12 Sturtevant Hall 


Belchertown 12 Sturtevant Hall 


Massachusetts Agricultural College, 1913. 


Reginald Alex Cutting, 
Harvard University, 1914. 


Ellery Gordon Dakin, 
Acadia University, 1914. 


George Ferguson Finnie, 
Denison University, 1913. 


Clarence Frank Gifford, 


Somerville 11 Cherry St. 
Centreville, N. S. 23 Farwell Hall 


Newton-on-Ayr, Scotland 
63 Parker St. 


Putnam, Conn. 25 Farwell Hall 


Brown University, 1912; A.M., 1913. 


PRESIDENT’S HOUSE 
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Carley Watson Halsey, New York, N.Y. 33 Irving St. 
Colgate University, 1912; A.M., 1914. 

Benjamin Malcolm Harris, Lowell 2 Farwell Hall 
Brown University, 1913. 

George Elton Harris, Fort Collins, Col. 36 Farwell Hall 
William Jewell College, 1915. 

Burchard Abraham Hylton, Lyle, Wash. 94 Ripley St. 


McMinnville College, 1913. 


Hansford Duncan Johnson, Montezuma, Ga. 


Mercer University, 1913. 2 Bradford Court 
Talmage DeWitt King, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Carson and Newman College, 1912. 27 Sturtevant Hall 
James Lee Lewis, Quincy, Ill. 5 Farwell Hall 

Knox College, 1913. 
Mark Mohler, Los Angeles, Cal. 25 Farwell Hall 


Brown University, 1911; A.M., 1912. 


Shoichi Douglas Morihira, Tokushimaken, Japan 


Boston University School of Theology, 1914. g Sturtevant Hall 
Claude Everett Morris, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Franklin College, 1907. 33 Sturtevant Hall 
Pearl Judson Morris, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Franklin College, 1911. 12 Lyman St. 
Alonzo Robertson Pixley, Spring field 6 Farwell Hall 

Springfield Y. M. C. A. College, rg1t. 
William Judson Setzer, Johnson City, Tenn. 

Carson and Newman College, 1913. 27 Sturtevant Hall 
Albert Edward Stone, Winsted, Conn. 


Colgate University, 1912. 30 Sturtevant Hall 


Hartford Theological Seminary. 
George Francis Sturtevant, Londonderry, N. H. 


Colby College. 22 Farwell Hall 
Alva Woode, Charlestown 2 Farwell Hall 
Tufts College, 1913. 
Andrew Young, Sangerville, Me. 24 Farwell Hall 


Colby College, 1913. 
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The Middle Class — Class of 1917 


Harold Charles Abbot, 
Bates College, 1915. 


Ralph Taylor Andem, 


Boston University, 1914. 


Luke Monroe Bleakney, 
Acadia University. 


Arthur Deming Carpenter, 
McMaster University. 


Owen Truman Day, 
McMinnville College. 


Carlton Easton, 
Acadia University, 1914. 


Ross Chipman Eaton, 
Acadia University, 1913. 


James Thomas Edwards, 
Mercer University, 1914. 


Erold Robert Farrar, 
Colby College. 


Carleton LeRoy Feener, 
Acadia University. 


Charles Alvah Spurgeon Howe, 


Acadia University, 1915. 
John Walter Meisner, 
Acadia University, 1915. 
Asa Alexander Morrison, 
Colby College. 
Alfred Watts Newcombe, 
Bowdoin College, 1914. 
Charles Durkee Pipper, 
Acadia University, 1915. 


Harry Julius Schulman, 


Denison University, 1914. 


Miles Woodward Smith, 


Dorchester 43 Farwell Hall 


44 Farwell Hall 


Boston - 


Petitcodiac, N. B. 
41 Farwell Hall 


Toronto, Ont. 169 Cypress St. 


Carlton, Ore. 117 Cypress St. 


Brockton 23 Farwell Hall 


Lower Canard, N.S. 
94 Ripley St. 
Crawfordsville, Ga. 
18 Sturtevant Hall 


Monson, Me. 21 Farwell Hall 


Bridgewater, N.S. 
33 Farwell Hall 


Kingston, N.S. 
29 Glenwood Ave. 


St. John, N. B. 26 Farwell Hall 


Brockton 21 Farwell Hall 


Thomaston, Me. 44 Farwell Hall 


Roslindale 41 Farwell Hall 
Norwich, Conn. 


31 Farwell Hall 


East Sedalia, Mo. 42 Chesley Rd. 


William Jewell College, 911; A.M., 1912. 
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James Fraughtman Watson, Dillon, S. C. 


Furman University, 1902. 26 Berwick Park, Boston 
John Henry Webb, Elberton, Ga. 18 Sturtevant Hall 
Mercer University, 1914. 
Chester Frank Wood, Woburn 6 Sturtevant Hall 


Colby College, 1914. 


The Junior Class — Class of 1918 


William Henry Bishop, Flint, Mich. 
27 Berwick Park, Boston 


Ernest Frederick Campbell, Lavonia, Ga. 24 Sturtevant Hall 
Mercer University, 1914. 

Harold Sterling Campbell, Ashland, Me. 22 Farwell Hall 
Colby College, 1915. 


Charles Lamont Conrad, Falmouth, Ky. 16 Sturtevant Hall 
Carson and Newman College, 1915. 


Albert Gordon Cooper, Atlanta, Ga. 35 Pelham St. 
Mercer University, 1915. 

Vernelle Wallace Dyer, Oakland, Me. 24 Farwell Hall 
Colby College, 1915. 

William Gartshore, Airdrie, Scotland 35 Farwell Hall 

George Clive Gibson, La Grange, Ga. 
Mercer University, 1914; A.M., 1915. 2 Bradford Court 

Henry Grady Gwin, Winnsboro, S. C. 46 Farwell Hall 
University of South Carolina. 

Alexander Henderson, Plymouth 33 Farwell Hall 

Edward Vernon Horne, Greenville, Tex. 43 Farwell Hall 


Baylor University. 

Horace McClellan Huffman, Chandler, Okla. 42 Farwell Hall 
William Jewell College, 1915. 

Frank Lee Hunt, Adairsville, Ga. 
Mercer University, 1915. 24 Sturtevant Hall 


William Simeon Jacobs, North Sydney, N.S. 
Acadia University. 65 Parker St. 
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Joseph Elwood Lewis, 


William Jewell College, 1915. 


Randolph Rector, 


Denison University, 1915. 


Quincy, Ill. 5 Farwell Hall 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
21 Sturtevant Hall 


Exeter, N. H. 
Richview, Ill. 


42 Farwell Hall 
4 Farwell Hall 


Forrest Edwin Robinson, 


James Robinson Shanks, 
Shurtleff College, 1915. 


William Albert Steinkraus, 
Shurtleff College, 1915. 


Joseph Albert Vachon, 
Yale University, 1915. 


Bloomington, Ill. 10 Chase St. 


Danielson, Conn. 34 Farwell Hall 


Dirk van der Voet, De Tilk, Hillegom, Holland 


32 Farwell Hall 


Miles Oscar Wolfe, 35 Pelham St. 


Ottawa University, 1915. 


Norris Elwin Woodbury, 


Brown University, 1914. 


Winfield, Kan. 


Nashua, N. H. 34 Farwell Hall 


John Alexander Andrew Weglarz, 


University of Lemberg, 1910. 


Lipnica, Austria 
g Sturtevant Hall 


The division of students into Senior, Middle and Junior 
classes is somewhat misleading. 

Since the establishment of Biblical courses in colleges a con- 
siderable number of students come to the seminary each year 
having credit for certain parts of the theological curriculum. 
The division of the students into classes is made on the basis 
of their major credits. Thirty-six new men entered the seminary 
last autumn. 


REGISTER OF STUDENTS 


Summary of Students 


Fellow ae 3 
Graduate Students 
Senior Class 

Middle Class. 


Junior Class . 


By Classes 


By States and Countries 


INAEW CYS oat me Rae ee ae 
New Hampshire 
WermOnteewaenire <6 4 us oe 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Kentucky 
Indiana 
Illinois 


Acadia University 
Bates College 
Baylor University 
Boston University 
Bowdoin College 

Brown University 
Bucknell University 
Carson and Newman College . . 
Clark College 
Colby College 
Colgate University 
Denison University 
Franklin College 
Furman University 
Harvard University 


By Colleges 


19 

I 

8 

28 

20 

24 

81 

Michigan weet ri ae 2 
IVIISSOUT ann a men et eee 2 
Iansacupees ama la Caran ee re I 
Oklahoma sae eee eee ae: I 
Colorad Om pretss See a rer I 
Galitonniar.) Aa eee cee eee I 
Oreron Ges uke eae oaks 2 
Washington seers earn nnn ea I 
New Brunswick ....... 2 
INGvaiScottauese 1.4 nme ee a 6 
Ontario ves ve-an er el ee ae I 
Albentawrayies uo wre pence heirs: I 
SCOtLanGaaecy, ase at ie eee 2 
Elolland tacos ace pete ae oe I 
UNUSUT AU ee Oi aan ae mete I 
Japan eae nee eee ae I 
81 

IGiore (Golly 5 5 oe op oo 6 I 
Louisiana Baptist College I 


Massachusetts Agricultural College 1 
MicIiasteriUnivensitvaasmaaanneD 
McMinnville College 
Mercer University 

Ottawa University ...... 2 
Shurtleff College 
Springfield Y. M.C. A. College. 1 


udttseCollesceemem ams ceeiic yee I 
University of Lemberg I 
University of South Carolina. . 1 
Wake Forest College I 
William Jewell College 6 
WialesU)mivers\ (yamine renin sans I 


General Snformation 
Location and Buildings 


Newton Centre, the seat of the Institution, is seven miles 
from Boston, the fifth city of the country, with a population 
of 670,000, famous as the educational and cultural center of 
North America. Newton, one of its most beautiful suburbs, is 
sufficiently aside from the stir of business and society to offer 
the quiet needed for scholarly pursuits, yet near enough to 
allow the freest participation in the city’s intellectual life. 

The Newton Theological Institution is one of seven Protestant 
theological seminaries in or near the city. Harvard University, 
Boston University, and Tufts College are also at hand. 

Library facilities are unsurpassed. The thirty-three thousand 
books in the seminary library are supplemented by the Newton 
city library and by more than a million volumes in the Harvard 
University and Boston Public Libraries, and these again in the 
realm of theology by the General Theological Library of 
Boston with more than twenty thousand volumes. 

The historical and literary associations of Boston are of the 
greatest interest, and it is consequently the Mecca of many 
a tourist. On this account it is also a favorite convention city 
and scarcely a week goes by without an important conference, 
social, educational, or religious. 

A city of two-thirds of a million inhabitants offers endless 
opportunity for missionary activity, and for the investigation 
of sociological problems. University settlements, the Salvation 
Army and institutional churches, the Associated Charities, in- 
dustrial schools, young people’s clubs, and the activities of the 
Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Society furnish channels 
for organized effort, and students are encouraged to share in 
this work as far as may be consistent with their obligations to 
the school. 

Lectures, addresses, and concerts follow each other in con- 
tinuous succession during the fall and winter. The weekly 
concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra offer the choicest 
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means of musical cultivation; the art exhibitions of the museums, 
libraries and clubs are an esthetic privilege of the highest value; 
the schools of oratory give the student the opportunity of 
studying elocution under the best masters; and the historical, 
social and religious advantages of the city constitute a liberal 
education in themselves. The day has passed when the modern 
minister can do without this broad training, and equip himself 
satisfactorily without the refinements for which Boston long 
ago won renown. 

In Newton the seminary has an ideal location. It occupies 
the whole summit of one of the sightliest hills in eastern Massa- 
chusetts. Its beautiful campus, artistically adorned with trees 
and shrubs, and with a fringe of the old forest on its western 
ridge, offers the generous freedom of its fifty acres. From the 
hill there is an overlook of many miles across the wooded coun- 
try, dotted with smaller cities, to the far New Hampshire 
heights crowned by Mount Monadnock on the north, and across 
the quieter expanse of the more rural Old Colony district on 
the south, while to the east one may descry the gilded dome of 
the State House and the slender shaft of Bunker Hill Monument. 

There are six principal buildings, conveniently arranged on 
the roomy hilltop. ‘The comparatively new Hills Library occu- 
pies the site of the original Mansion House, well known to those 
familiar with Newton fifty years ago. It is near the center of 
the campus, with the dormitories Farwell and Sturtevant Halls 
on either side. Beyond Farwell Hall toward the north on the 
brow of the hill is Colby Hall, which contains the lecture rooms, 
the chapel, and the President’s office. Beyond Sturtevant Hall 
to the south is the gymnasium. Sturtevant Hall has been en- 
tirely refitted within a few years, including shower-baths in the 
basement. On the east side of the quadrangle in the rear of the 
Library is the President’s house, a modern brick structure in 
the colonial style. Carefully laid out walks and drives, tennis 
courts, and a new athletic field adapted to baseball and football, 
furnish ample opportunities for exercise. On such a site and 
with such accommodations there can hardly fail to be, as there 
always has been, a cheerful and profitable community life. 

To reach Newton Centre, the visitor should take one of the 
frequent trains at the South Station, Boston, which require 
twenty to twenty-five minutes for the run; or should take a 
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Newton Boulevard electric car at the Subway and change at 
Lake Street to a Lake Street-Newton Highlands car. This 
method requires less than an hour. Newton Centre should 
be differentiated sharply from Newton or Newtonville or any 
other of the numerous Newtons. 


The Admission of Students 


The Institution, through its Trustees, is under the supervision 
of the Baptist churches of New England. It is intended to 
prepare students for the Christian ministry in Baptist churches, 
but representatives of any Christian denomination may be 
admitted upon approval of the Faculty, and students who are 
able to comply with the terms of admission may be received, 
though they plan to enter some other of the modern public 
activities of the Christian Church. 

The Institution will receive as students such persons only 
as give evidence to the Faculty of possessing suitable character, 
attainments and qualifications, and of being influenced by proper 
motives in seeking theological instruction. They are expected 
to present ordination papers, a license to preach, or a vote of 
the church to which they belong, approving their purpose to 
take a theological course. 

Students are admitted to membership in the seminary and 
to the occupancy of rooms in the dormitories on condition that 
their conduct in word and act in the buildings and on the 
grounds is becoming a minister of the Gospel. 

The courses of study are designed for those who have com- 
pleted a regular college course and have obtained a degree 
upon graduation. Students for the ministry are advised to 
pursue the B.A. course, as on the whole the best adapted to 
ministerial training. Students who have completed a college 
course and have received some other degree than B.A. will be 
admitted. 

Those who are not graduates must approve themselves to 
the Faculty, by examination or otherwise, as qualified to pursue 
the course successfully. Correspondence will bring the neces- 
sary information on this point. 

Students who desire, at the beginning of their Junior year, to 
enter at once upon the course which leads to the Degree of 
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Bachelor of Divinity, must come prepared in Greek. They 
should have an accurate knowledge of the inflection and of the 
general principles of the syntax of the Greek language, and 
should be able to translate the Anabasis of Xenophon or the 
New Testament with accuracy and reasonable facility. 

Students who desire the B.D. course, but are not prepared 
in Greek, will be given an opportunity at the beginning of the 
Junior year to make good their deficiency in the beginners’ 
Greek class. In this case an additional elective, other than in 
the New Testament, is required in the Senior year. 

The course which leads to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
on graduation (see page 61) is recommended to students as 
the best. Men desiring to omit Greek may elect other courses 
in place of Greek studies, and may receive a diploma at the 
end of the whole course. 

All students who enter the Junior class are expected to be 
familiar with the English Bible, and especially with the historical 
books. They are urged to devote as much time as possible 
during the summer preceding their entrance to a thorough 
mastery of an outline of the contents of these books. 


Adbanced Standing 


Applicants for advanced standing will be required to pass an 
examination in the studies that have been pursued by the class 
they wish to enter, but students honorably dismissed from 
other theological institutions will be admitted to the same 
standing as they have had in those institutions, provided they 
have previously completed a college course or its equivalent. 
Such students must produce testimonials of their good standing 
and regular dismission before they can be received. In special 
cases students who present certificates for theological work 
completed in college will receive credit for corresponding courses 
at this Institution. 

The Institution gives full credit for equivalents of Newton 
courses taken at Acadia University with satisfactory standing. 

The Institution has entered into an agreement with Brown 
University whereby men who take certain courses at Brown 
and attain the grade of C, or pass a successful examination at 
Newton, will be credited toward graduation in theology as 
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follows: university studies in Biblical Literature and History, 
courses I, 2, 3, 4 (see catalogue of Brown University)— 132 
hours; courses II, I2, 13, 14— 108 hours; courses 15, 16, 17, 
18 — 112 hours; in English, course 7 — 33 hours; in all, 385 
hours out of a grand total of 1452 for the whole theological 
course. 


Special Students 


The President and Faculty are authorized, in their discretion, 
to admit to the classes of the Institution special students not 
candidates for degrees, who in their opinion are capable of 
profiting by the instruction given in the Institution. Such 
students upon the completion of their special course may be 
granted a certificate covering the work done. Special students 
are expected to attend regularly the courses for which they 
have entered. 

Entrance examinations will be held in Colby Hall, Wednes- 
day, September 20, 1916, beginning at nine o’clock. Appli- 
cants should present themselves at that time for examination. 

Students will also be admitted at the beginning of the Winter 
and Spring terms. See Calendar, page 3. 


Che Curriculum by Departments 
Courses in Old Testament Interpretation 


Proressor Donovan anp AssIsTANT PRoFEssoR BERKELEY 


I.. LancuaceE 
A. Prescribed 


The Hebrew Language 


Courses for the Junior class are prescribed either 
in Hebrew or in English. 

1. The elements of the language. The text of the 
first chapters of Genesis is studied by the inductive 
method with the use of the Harper textbooks. Con- 
stant practice in translation and inflection is had, and 
individual written work is corrected by the instructor. 
Junior class, four hours a week. Autumn term. Pro- 
fessor Donovan. 

2. Continuation of I, with increased attention to the 
principles of syntax. Selections from Exodus furnish 
the basis of study. Junior class, four hours a week. 
Winter term. Professor Donovan. 

3. Grammatical study of II Kings is accompanied 
by studies in exegesis of the more interesting passages. 
The general principles of interpretation are studied. 
Much reference is made to history and archeology. 
Junior class, four hours a week. Springterm. Professor 
Donovan. 


B. Elective 


Rapid Interpretation of Hebrew 


Each term an elective is offered in rapid reading. 
Portions are assigned for reading in class and other 
portions for private reading. These portions are in- 
cluded in the examination. Middle and Senior classes, 
two hours a week. Open to students prepared in Hebrew. 
Professor Donovan. 

The particular courses are noted below: 

5. Genesis 9-50, Jonah, Ruth, Esther, at sight 
in class; selections from the first nine Minor Prophets 
for private reading and examination. Autumn term, 
1915-16. 
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4. I and II Samuel at sight in class; Isaiah 40-66 
for private reading and examination. Autumn term, 
1916-17. 

7. Exodus 25-40 and Numbers at sight in class; 
Ezekiel 1-24 for private reading and examination. 
Winter term, 1915-16. 

' 6. Deuteronomy and Joshua at sight in class; 
Jeremiah 25-52 for private reading and examination. 
Winter term, 1916-17. 

9. I and II Chronicles at sight in class; Ezekiel 
25-48 for private reading and examination. Spring 
term, 1915-16. 

8. Leviticus and Judges at sight in class; Haggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi, and Daniel for private reading 
and examination. Spring term, 1916-17. 


Cognate Languages 


10. 


12. 


18. 


Courses in Aramaic, Assyrian, Syriac and Arabic are 
provided for those who care for advanced work. Middle 
and Senior classes, two hours a week. Professor Dono- 
van. 

For the Winter and Spring terms of 1916 Syriac and 
Arabic may be given; Aramaic and Assyrian for the 
same terms of I917. 


II. History, LireraTuRE AND THOUGHT 
Prescribed 


Introduction to the Study of the English Old Testament 

This course presents an introduction into the methods 

of the historical investigation of the Old Testament, and 

practice in interpreting the historical books. Juniors 

not taking Hebrew, three hours a week. Autumn 
term. Professor Berkeley. 


The Development of Thought in the Old Testament 
A study of the main critical problems concerning the 
Old Testament Literature. Juniors not taking Hebrew, 
four hours a week. Spring term. Professor Donovan. 


The Development of Thought in the Old Testament 


A genetic study of Hebrew thought, showing the 
progress of revelation in connection with the history 
of the Chosen People. The religious ideas are carefully 
considered in their relation to the political and social 
background. Middle class, two hours a week. Autumn 
term. Professor Donovan. 
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B. Elective 


15. History of the Hebrew People 


A study of the national development, and of the 
significance of the people after independence was lost. 
This course affords opportunities for more extended 
individual investigation than is possible in the Junior 
year. Middle and Senior classes, two hours a week. 
Winter term, 1915-16. Professor Berkeley. 


14. Messianic Prophecy 


A seminar course. Detailed reports are made on 
especially assigned passages which are studied as regards 
their historical setting and significance and the meaning 
which they should have for Christians today. Middle 
and Senior classes, two hours a week. Winter term, 
1916-17. Professor Donovan. 


16. Continuation of course 14 as above. Two hours a week. 
Spring term. Professor Donovan. 


17. Hebrew Institutions 
An investigation of the most important social and 
religious observances of the Hebrews. ‘These are traced 
in relation to the life of the Semitic peoples in general, in 
their bearing on the religious life of Israel and the nation’s 
peculiar mission, and with a view to their significance for 
pressing social problems of our own day. Middle and 
Senior classes, two hours a week. Spring term, 1915-16. 
Professor Berkeley. 


11 and 12 are also elective for men who have taken Hebrew. 


Ill. Exegcegsis 
A. Prescribed 


11. The Prophetical Literature 
Selected passages from this literature are the subject 
of careful practice in the principles and methods of 
exegesis. Juniors not taking Hebrew, three hours a 
week. Winter term. Professor Donovan. 


B. Elective 


19. Exegesis of Selected Psalms, with reference to their theo- 
logical content. Middle and Senior classes, two hours 
a week. Autumn term, 1916-17. Professor Donovan. 


21. Exegesis of Jeremiah. 1915-16. 


20. Exegesis of Ezekiel. 1916-17. Middle and Senior 
classes, each two hours a week. Autumn term. Pro- 
fessor Donovan. 
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23. Exegesis of Jeremiah, continuation of course 21. 
1915-16. 


22. Exegesis of Nahum, Habakkuk and Zephaniah. 1916-17. 
Middle and Senior classes, each two hours a week. 
Winter term. Professor Berkeley. 


25. Interpretation of Zechariah, with especial reference to 
the theological content. 1915-16. 


24. Interpretation of the Books of Amos and Hosea, 
with especial reference to the theological ideas contained. 
1916-17. Middle and Senior classes, each two hours a 
week. Winter term. Professor Berkeley. 


27. Exegesis of Isaiah, chapters 40-66. 1915-16. 


26. Exegesis of Isaiah (earlier chapters). 1916-17. Middle 
and Senior classes, each two hours a week. Spring 
term. Professor Donovan. 


Homiletics 6. Social Preaching of Amos 


Its content and expression in their relation to the 
modern ministry; the personal qualities of Amos in 
their value for preachers today. Middle and Senior 
classes, two hours a week. Autumn term, 1915-16. 
Professor English. 


Courses in Mew Testament Interpretation 


ProFessor ANDERSON AND ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BERKELEY 


I. LancGuace 


1, 2, 3. Beginners’ Greek Course 


Elements of Greek for Juniors who come without 
preparation in that language and yet desire the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Four hours a week. Through- 
out the year. Mr. Derwacter. 


4. The Language and Interpretation of the New Testament. 
An Introductory Course 


General survey of the field of New Testament study. 
Studies in the Greek of the New Testament, with con- 
stant reference to classical Greek. The Acts and the 
Gospel of Matthew as a basis for the study of syntax 
and the principles of interpretation. Exercises in para- 
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phrasing and word study. Brief introduction to the 
study of Textual Criticism and lectures on the history 
of the printed New Testament. Junior class, four hours 
a week. Autumn term. Professor Anderson. 


5. Rapid Reading of Greek 

This elective course is to practise men in the rapid 
reading of the Greek New Testament. The Acts 
and selections from the Epistles at sight in class; portions 
of the New Testament, not previously read, assigned 
for private reading and included in the examination. 
Two hours a week. Spring term, 1916-17. Professor 
Berkeley. 


30. Hellenistic Greek. The Papyri 


Examination of these important texts for material 
illustrating the New Testament vocabulary and syntax. 
Milligan’s Greek Papyri will be used with references to 
Moulton’s Grammar of New Testament Greek. One 
hour a week. Elective. Autumn term. Professor 
Berkeley. 


31. Hellenistic Greek. The Septuagint 
Special study of portions of Old Testament quoted 
in New Testament. Rapid reading of sections from 
historical books. References to Thackeray’s Grammar 
of the Old Testament in Greek. One hour a week. 
Elective. Winter term. Professor Berkeley. 


32. Hellenistic Greek. Clement of Rome 
One houra week. Elective. Spring term. Professor 
Berkeley. 


II. History, LirERaTuRE AND THOUGHT 


6. History of Interbiblical Life and Thought. The Background 
of the Gospels 
History and Thought of Interbiblical Times and 
Palestinian Geography. The Syrian, Maccabean and 
Roman Periods of Jewish History, including New 
Testament Times, with a study of the evolution of re- 
ligious ideas to the time of Christ. ‘Two hours a week, 
prescribed for the whole Junior class. Autumn term. 
Professor Berkeley. 


7. History of New Testament Life and Thought 
This course continues course 6. A bird’s-eye view 


of the environment, origin and progress of Christianity, 
especially of Christian thought, during the first century. 
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Required readings in New Testament Theology. Pre- 
scribed for Juniors. Also offered as an elective to other 
classes. Two hours a week. Spring term. Professor 
Anderson. 


8,9, 10. The Life of Christ 

The careful study of his times and religious environ- 
ment, of John the Baptist, of the Ministry, the Passion 
Week, the Resurrection and the Virgin Birth. There 
will be constant reference to the growth of Jesus’ Mes- 
sianic consciousness and to his teaching and to all the 
critical questions involved. Throughout the year, 
1916-17. Elective. Two hours a week. Professor 
Anderson. 


11. The Life of Paul 


The man Paul, his youth and education, conversion, 
ministry, imprisonment and death, including constant 
reference to his epistles and their ‘teachings and to 
the critical questions involved. Two hours a week. 
Elective. Autumn term, 1915-16. Professor Berkeley. 


12. The Church of the New Testament 


Is there an authoritative polity in the New Testament? 
The origin and nature of the Church and its relation 
to the Kingdom. Its membership, officers, ordinances 
and discipline. A thorough discussion of Baptist 
principles. Senior class, two hours a week. Prescribed. 
Spring term (first half). Professor Anderson. 


History 2 — Early Christianity 
Junior Class. Three hours a week. Prescribed for 
the Winter term. Professor Rowe. 


13. The Textual Criticism of the New Testament 


The manuscripts of the New Testament. The princi- 
ples and problems of Textual Criticism. Two hours 
a week. Elective. Winter term, 1915-16. Professor 
Berkeley. 


14,15. The Origin of the New Testament Books. A Study in 
New Testament Introduction 


A study of the Synoptic Problem. Special intro- 
duction to each of the Gospels, the Acts, the Epistles 
and the Revelation. This study will furnish a rapid 
survey of the history of the Apostolic Age from the 
literary point of view and will take up all the present 
day critical problems. Junior class. Prescribed. Two 
hours and one hour a week. Winter and Spring terms. 
Professor Anderson. 


DISTANT VIEW OF HILLS LIBRARY AND 
SIDE OF FARWELL HALL 
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16. The Johannine Problem 
An investigation of the self-assertion of Jesus in the 
Fourth Gospel. "Two hours a week. Elective. Spring 
term, 1915-16. Professor Anderson. 


17. How Did We Get Our New Testament? 
A study of the formation of the New Testament 
Canon, with prescribed readings from the Fathers. 
Two hours a week. Elective. Winter term, 1916-17. 
Professor Berkeley. 


18. The Gospel Teaching About the Coming of Christ 
A thorough study of the Gospel eschatology and its 
Jewish background. A review of the latest critical 
theories with an attempt at a solution of the problem. 
Two hours a week. Elective. Autumn term, 1915-16. 
Professor Anderson. 


19. What Jesus Said About Himself 
A first-hand study of the most important problem 
of New Testament theology. Three hours a week. 
Elective. Autumn term, 1916-17. Professor Anderson. 


III. Execegsis 


4. The Language and Interpretation of the New Testament. 
An Introductory Course 

General survey of the field of New Testament study. 

Studies in the Greek of the New Testament, with con- 

stant reference to classical Greek. ‘The Acts and the 
Gospel of Matthew as a basis for the study of syntax 

and the principles of interpretation. Exercises in 
paraphrasing and word study. Brief introduction to 

the study of Textual Criticism. Prescribed. Junior 
class, four hours a week. Autumn term. Professor 


Anderson. 


20. The Discourses of Jesus. An Exegetical Course 
Careful exegesis of selected parables, including the 
Sower, the Tares and the Lost Son, the Sermon on the 
Mount, and other discourses of Jesus. Junior class, 
four hours a week. Prescribed. Winter term. Pro- 
fessor Anderson. 


21. The Epistle to the Galatians. An Exegetical Study 
This course will include a careful examination of the 
Pauline doctrine of salvation. Junior class, two hours 
aweek. Prescribed. Springterm. Professor Berkeley. 
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N.B. The following are all electives, open to Middle 


and Senior classes. 


22. Interpretation of John 13-17 


Special attention will be given to the teachings con- 
cerning prayer and the Spirit. The devotional uses 
of these chapters will also receive special emphasis. 
Two hours a week. Winter term, 1915-16. Professor 
Berkeley. 


Homiletics 10 — The Addresses of Jesus, Peter and Paul 


Interpretation with a view to homiletic use. Two 
hours a week. Spring term, 1916-17. Professor English. 


Homiletics 11 — The Conversations of Jesus 


Interpretation with a view to homiletic use. Two 
hoursa week. Spring term,1915-16. Professor English. 


23, 24. Interpretation of the Epistle to the Romans 


A study of Paulinism, especially the doctrines of 
Justification and Sanctification. —Two hours a week. 
Winter and Spring terms, 1915-16. Professor Anderson. 


25. Interpretation of the First Epistle to the Corinthians 


Special study of the practical problems of Gentile 
Christianity. Two hours a week. Autumn term, I9I5- 
16. Professor Anderson. 


26. Interpretation of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 


Special study of Paul in his relations to his churches 
during his active missionary career. ‘Two hours a week. 
Winter term, 1916-17. Professor Berkeley. 


27. Interpretation of the Epistle to the Ephesians 


Special study of the later developments of Paul’s 
thought. Two hours a week. Autumn term, 1916-17. 
Professor Berkeley. 


28. Interpretation of the Epistle to the Hebrews 


Special study of the ideas of Covenant, Priesthood 
and Sacrifice. Two hours a week. Spring term, 1916- 
17. Professor Berkeley. 
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Courses in Church Bistorp 


PresIDENT Horr Aanp AssociATE Proressor Rowe 


Christian history is important in proving the power of 
Christianity, showing the development of Christian thought, 
inspiring with the example of great and devoted leaders, stimu- 
lating faith, and indicating the future path of progress. It 
is a history throbbing with human and social interest, closely 
related to the life of the present day, not a chronicle of dead 
heroes, dry dogmas, or stereotyped institutions. The work of 
the historical department includes also courses in missions 
and sociology. 


I. Genera. INTRODUCTION 
A. Prescribed 


1. Introduction to Theological Studies 


The minister as a student; the necessity of sound 
scholarship and the prerequisite to it; the conditions of 
religious insight; religion and theology defined; the 
relations of natural, ethnic, and biblical theology; a 
survey of each department of work contemplated in a 
thorough seminary course. Junior class, one hour a 
week. Autumnterm. President Horr. 


II. Gernerat History 
A. Prescribed 


2. Early Christianity 

This first course includes the background and the 
beginnings of Christianity; presents the leaders of 
thought and activity; discloses the contact of the new 
faith with the state and with the pagan systems; and 
introduces the attempt to Hellenize Christianity. 
Junior class, three hours a week. Winter term. Pro- 
fessor Rowe. 


3. Roman Christianity 
Here appear the Roman type with its emphasis on 
ecclesiasticism, the increasing power of the papacy, 
monasticism, German conquest and fusion, medieval 
missions and crusades, and the awakening of the mediz- 
val mind. Junior class, three hours a week. Spring 
term. Professor Rowe. 


4. The Renaissance and the German Reformation 


With the second year the study of modern history 
begins. The forces of modern life are stimulating 
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politics, education, social and industrial activity, morals 
and religion, until the movement culminates in the 
Lutheran reformation. The period from 1515 to 1555 
is studied intensively. Middle class, two hours a week. 
Autumn term. Professor Rowe and Professor Horr. 


Calvinism and the English Reformation 
The Calvinistic type of Protestantism as seen in 
Geneva, France and Scotland is the subject of study, 
with its own theology, organization and discipline; 
the religious changes in England follow in the last part 
of the term. Middle class, three hours a week. Winter 
term. Professor Horr. 


Protestantism, Rationalism, Socialism and Modern Catholi- 
cism 
This course completes the story of the Reformation 
as wrought out in the Netherlands and in the Thirty 
Years’ War. It is followed by the counter reformation 
in the Catholic Church, the rationalistic movement, 
the story of socialism, and the nineteenth century 
history of the papacy. Middle class, three hours a 
week. Spring term. Professor Rowe. 


Elective 


Puritanism and the Dissenting Churches 


This and the following courses outline the later history 
of Christianity in England and America. The first 
shows how the independent movement grew until the 
modern denominations came into existence. It includes 
the story of the colonial churches and of Methodism. 
Two hours a week. Autumn term. Open to the 
Senior class. Professor Horr. 


Christianity in the Nineteenth Century 


The evangelical and high church parties in England, 
and the theological discussions and evangelistic and 
missionary enterprises in the United States make up 
the subjects of discussion. ‘Two hours a week. Winter 
term. Open to the Senior class. Professor Horr. 


Recent Movements in Christian History 


Here belong the new theology, the social awakening 
of the churches, the reorganization of denominations 
for efficiency, and Christian federation. It ends with 
history still in the making. Two hours a week. Spring 
term. Open to the Senior class. Professor Rowe. 
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III. History or THE Baptists 


A. Prescribed 


10. A Baptist should be thoroughly familiar with the 
principles and history of the denomination. The 
course gives the story of Continental and English 
Baptists, then outlines in fuller detail the events of 
American history, points out the place of present issues 
and the opportunities of the future, and puts the stu- 
dent into relation with the current activities and organ- 
izations of the denomination. Senior class, two hours a 
week. Winter term. Professor Rowe. 


IV. Missions 
A. Prescribed 


11. This course provides a discussion, mainly his- 
torical, of the modern missionary movement. It sets 
forth the fundamental considerations of missions, 
describes the field, its geography, politics, social and 
religious life, and then gives an outline history of mis- 
sions in India, China, and Japan, with discussion of 
missionary problems. Special reference is made to 
Baptist leaders and enterprises, and to the Edinburgh 
Conference. Senior class, two hours a week. Autumn 
term. Professor Rowe. 


V. FUNDAMENTALS oF RELIGION 
B. Elective 
13. Comparative Religion 
A study of the origin and development of the historic 

faiths that, apart from Judaism and Christianity, have 
most directly influenced the life of humanity — the 
Babylonian, Egyptian, Hindu, Buddhist, Confucian, 
and Moslem faiths. The course is conducted on the 
basis of constant reference to the sources. The library 
has a full set of the sacred books of the East. The 
instructor, in addition to the class room work, holds 
himself ready to conduct seminar work with selected 
students, in which specific religions are studied inten- 
sively. Open to Middle and Senior classes, two hours 
a week, alternating with the course on Philosophy of 
Religion. Professor Horr. 


VI. SoctoLocy 


The sociological discipline is coming to be regarded 
as essential to a theological education. There is a 
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modern emphasis upon a knowledge of men that is not 
to be left to parish experience and experiment, but that 
is to be presented first scientifically and historically. 
There are both prescribed and elective courses. 


A. Prescribed 


1. The Sociological Approach to the Ministry 


The course begins with an inductive study of social 
groups, like the family, the village community, and the 
city. The relation of the minister to each is pointed 
out and his responsibilities briefly indicated. Methods 
of local investigation are taught and practised. Then 
follow lectures on the social structure and process, forces 
and laws, and modern theories of social reconstruction. 
The course is designed as an introduction to the study 
of the social problems that vex the present time and 
puzzle the minister. Junior class, two hours a week. 
Autumn term. Professor Rowe. 


B. Elective 


2. Social Reforms in the United States 


This and the two following courses are connected 
seminar courses. ‘The more general problems of in- 
temperance, poverty and charity, crime and punish- 
ment are investigated, reported upon, and discussed. 
Visits to Boston are made and first-hand knowledge 
is required. Two hours a week. Autumn term, 1916- 
17. Open to the Middle and Senior classes. Pro- 
fessor Rowe. 


3. Problems of the City 


The study is continued with such topics as municipal 
government, organized religion in the city, immigration, 
and the problems of labor. The same methods are 
followed. Two hours a week. Autumn term, 1915-16; 
Winter term, 1916-17. Open to the Middle and Senior 
classes. Professor Rowe. 


4. The Problem of the Rural Church 


A study based on the facts, including rural migration 
and its consequences, the new interest in rural com- 
munities, the agricultural, educational, and religious 
opportunities, and practical methods of ministry. Two 
hours a week. Winter term, 1915-16. Open to the 
Middle and Senior classes. Professor Rowe. 
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Courses in Christian Theology 


PRoFESSOR VAUGHAN 


It is the aim of this department to acquaint the student with 
the fundamental truths of Christianity in terms which con- 
stitute them a vital message to men of our time. The 
method consists of lectures, assigned readings in standard 
theological works, recitation and discussion, presentation of 
essays upon salient themes. Constructive thinking in the 
light of the widest possible information is encouraged. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the distinctive characteristics of Chris- 
tian theology as they center in the historic revelation of God 
in Christ. 

In each course there are lectures by the instructor, sup- 
plemented by papers by the students on vital and pertinent 
themes and by reading of the best literature pertaining to the 
subject under consideration. 


A. Prescribed 
1. The Philosophy of Religion 


The fact of religion in human life, its origin, nature, 
development and function. The place of Christianity 
among the religions of the world, its antecedents, his- 
toric types and finality. The development of doctrine 
as conditioned upon the validity of our religious knowl- 
edge and upon the sources of theology in human experi- 
ence, in nature and history, in Jesus and the Scriptures. 
The field of theology. Junior class, two hours a week. 
Professor Vaughan. 


2. The Christian Conception of God 

Fundamental importance of the idea of God, deter- 
minative alike in theology and in practical life. The 
sources of our knowledge, especially the supreme divine 
disclosure in Jesus. The personality of God. Moral 
and metaphysical aspects of the divine Being; the 
modern emphasis on immanence. The activity of God 
in creation, providence, revelation; the significance of 
miracles. ‘The existence of God; the classical arguments; 
the evidence presented by the rational order and the 
spiritual order. The trinity: types of trinitarian theory, 
permanent values. Middle class, two hours a week. 
Autumn term, Winter term (first half). Professor 


Vaughan. 


3. Man and Sin in Christian Thought 
Human origins; evolution and personality. Con- 
stituent elements in the nature of man; the Christian 
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view of the body, the realm of conscience, the problem 
of freedom, the sociality of man and the unity of the 
race. The destiny of man. The origin of sin, historic 
views; the evolutionary hypothesis, the misuse of 
freedom. The nature of sin as abnormality, disobedi- 
ence, selfishness. Inadequate theories. Original sin. 
The nature and the purpose of penalty. Middle class, 
three hours a week. Winter term. Professor Vaughan. 


4. The Person of Christ 


Centrality of Jesus in the Christian religion. The 
witness of the first believers. The development of 
Christological dogma. Modern views of Jesus. Pre- 
suppositions to an estimate of the significance of his 
person. The facts upon which men must build; the 
true humanity of Jesus, his unique spiritual greatness, 
his redemptive power. The historic interpretation 
of the facts in terms of incarnation, pre-existence and 
exaltation. The values of trinitarianism and _ the 
modern dynamic conception of the personality of God. 
The divine Spirit and the present Christ. Middle 
class, two hours a week. Spring term. Professor 
Vaughan. 


5. The Christian View of Salvation 


Typical historic theories of salvation. Jesus as medi- 
ator of the Christian experience of redemption. The 
atonement in Old Testament and New. Significance 
of the ancient sacrificial systems. Theories of atone- 
ment held through the Christian centuries. Vital fac- 
tors. ‘The cross as the disclosure of the eternal atone 
ment. ‘The normative character of Jesus’ self-sacrifice. 
The nature of faith. The life of the Christian. Senior 
class, two hours a week. Autumn term. Professor 
Vaughan. 


6. Christian Ethics 


The field of ethics. The historical approach to the 
ethical problem. The nature of the moral ideal, its 
supreme expression in the Christian spirit of love. The 
path to self-realization. Individual and social virtues. 
Legalism and liberty. The Scriptures as a light upon 
conduct. Specific Christian duties in relation to the 
self, to the family, to the economic and political orders, 
to God and the Church. The religious dynamic. 
Senior class, two hours a week. Winter term. Pro- 
fessor Vaughan. 
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7. The Teaching of Christianity Concerning the Future 


B. 


Social and individual aspects of the Christian hope, 
the realization of the Kingdom of God here and here- 
after. Conceptions of the future life held by the peoples 
of antiquity, the development of the idea of personal 
immortality. Influences that obscure belief in survival 
of death. Arguments for immortality from the realms 
of science, philosophy, ethics and religion. Untena- 
bility of conditional immortality. The world to come. 
Senior class, two hours a week. Spring term. Professor 
Vaughan. 


Contemporary Theological Types 


An elective course open to members of the Senior 
class. Two hours a week. Autumn term, 1915-16. 
Professor Vaughan. 


The Christian Life 


An elective course open to members of the Senior class. 
One hour a week. Winter term, 1916-17. Professor 
Vaughan. 


Related Courses 
Biblical Theology 


The theological teachings of the writers of the various 
books of the Bible are presented with fulness by the 
Old Testament and New Testament departments. 
Of special value are the following courses: 

Old Testament 10, 11, 12. Old Testament History, 
Literature and Thought. 

New Testament 6. Interbiblical History. 

New Testament 19. Jesus’ Teaching Concerning 
Himself. 

New Testament 18. The Gospel Teaching About the 
Kingdom of Christ. 

New Testament 7. The History of New Testament 
Life and Thought. 


2. The History of Doctrine 


The development of doctrine throughout the Christian 
centuries receives special attention in the department of 
Church History. ‘The genetic connections of Christian 
truth are traced in these courses: 

Church History 2. Early Christianity. 

Church History 3. Roman Christianity. 

Church History 4. The Renaissance and the Ger- 
man Reformation. 
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Church History 5. Calvinism and the English Ref- 
ormation. 

Church History 7. Puritanism and the Dissenting 
Churches. 

Church History 8. Christianity in the Nineteenth 
Century. 

Church History 9. Recent Movements in Christian 
History. 

Church History 13. Comparative Religion. 


Practical Courses 
Proressor EnGLisH AND Mr. BaILey 


I. Homiuetics 
A. Prescribed 


1. The Sermon 


The sermon in its structure, expression, methods of 
preparation and of delivery. The students examine 
the discourses of eminent ministers, and prepare original 
outlines of sermons for careful criticism by the class and 
the instructor. The study of the biographies of ministers, 
missionaries, statesmen, and writers, and of other 
literature is begun, and it is continued through the course. 
Junior class, two hours a week. Autumn term. Pro- 
fessor English. 


2. Sources of Materials for Preaching 


Including the Bible, Church and General History, 
Biography, Poetry, Nature, Science, Sociology, etc. 
The criticism of outlines of sermons by the students 
is continued as in the Autumn term. Junior class, 
two hours a week. Winter term. Professor English. 


3. Expository Preaching 


Its principles and value; the equipment of the effective 
expository preacher; thorough practice in the class in the 
construction of expository sermons based on numerous 
Old Testament and New Testament passages. Middle 
class, two hours a week. Autumn term. Professor 


English. 


4,5. Public Preaching in the Chapel by Members of the 
Senior and Middle Classes 


All the parts of a regular church service are used. 
On the following day extended careful criticism of every 
aspect of the service is made by the Professors of Hom- 
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iletics and of Elocution, and by all the classes. Written 
sermons prepared by the students are privately criticized 
by the instructor. Three hours a week. Autumn 
and Winter terms. Professors English and Curry. 


6. The Psychology of Preaching 
The principles of modern psychology in their bearing 
on preaching are carefully studied and discussed in the 
class. Middle class, two hours a week. Spring term. 
Professor English. 


B. Elective 
8. The Social Preaching of Amos 


Its content and expression in their relation to the mod- 
ern ministry; the personal qualities of Amos in their value 
for preachers today. Open to Middle and Senior 
classes, two hours a week. Autumn term, 1915-16. 
Professor English. 


7. Modern English and Scotch Preachers 


Their lives, personalities, characters, preaching and 
pastoral methods; study of their biographies. Corre- 
spondence by the students with eminent and successful 
living ministers. Open to Middle and Senior classes, 
two hours a week. Autumn term, 1916-17. Professor 


English. 


10. The Pastor’s,Evangelistic Equipment and Methods 

The materials, form and delivery of the Evangelistic 
message are carefully studied. ‘The conduct of the 
after-meeting and of the inquiry-meeting. The students 
examine the best works on Evangelism, and the preaching 
and the biographies of successful Evangelistic pastors. 
Open to Middle and Senior classes, two hours a week. 
Winter term, 1915-16. Professor English. 


9. Modern American Preachers 
The same method of inquiry is pursued as with the 
English and Scotch preachers. Open to Middle and 
Senior classes, two hours a week. Winter term, 1916-17. 
Professor English. 


12. The Conversations of Jesus 
Analysis of their contents and expression in their 
relation to the modern ministry; their value as examples 
of the pastor’s dealing with individuals, and small 
groups of persons. Open to Middle and Senior classes, 
two hours a week. Spring term, 1915-16. Professor 


English. 
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The Addresses of Jesus, Peter and Paul 

Their contents as material for present-day preaching; 
the qualities of their style in their relation to the form 
of the modern sermon; their psychological aspects in 
their bearing upon the preacher’s personality and upon 
the effectiveness of his ministry. Open to Middle and 
Senior classes, two hours a week. Spring term, 1916-17. 
Professor English. 


The Pastoral Relation 


(a) What it is, (b) permanence in it, (c) qualifications 
for it. Open to the Senior class, one hour a week. 
Spring term. Professor English. 


Il. Tue Mrnister’s Conpuct or Pusiic WorsHIP 
Prescribed 


14. The course includes methods of enriching public 
worship by the minister, the congregation and the choir. 
The value of the psalms and of the prayers of the Bible 
in public worship. Congregational singing. The pas- 
toral prayer. These topics are considered in connection 
with the criticism of the preaching service in the chapel. 
Senior class, three hours a week. Autumn term. 
Professor English. 


III. Pasrorat LEADERSHIP 


A. Prescribed 


Including the pastor’s personal relation to individuals 
and groups in the Church, congregation, Sunday School, 
and the community. The conduct of the mid-week 
meeting; the pastoral oversight of the Sunday School; 
the organization of the Church for practical work of vari- 
ous kinds; the conduct of the ordinances of baptism, and 
of the Lord’s Supper; of marriages and funerals, and other 
duties belonging to the pastoral function in organized 
Christianity. Senior class, three hours a week. Winter, 
half term. Professor English. 


IV. Rexicious EpucatTion 


A. Prescribed 
1. Religious Education 


This course is concerned with the pastor’s education 
of the Church in Christian character, corporate life, 
ministry to the community, Christian missions, system- 
atic and proportionate giving, the interrelation of the 
Church and the family, and of the Church and the school, ~ 
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the functions of young people’s societies and classes, 
the relation of the Church to the Sunday School and 
of the pastor to teacher-training, the Church brother- 
hood and its activities, the pastor’s instruction of children 
and youth in Christian character and living, and in 
preparation for Church membership, the relation of the 
Church to institutions of learning. Senior class, three 
hours a week. Winter, half term. Professor English. 


2. The Psychology of Religion 

The scientific study of the phenomena of the religious 
life; the elements in consciousness which influence the 
character of Christian experience and influence its 
activity; the psychology of conversion; its aspects and 
types; the new personality and the widening of the field 
of consciousness; the adjustment of self to the social 
order; the advance toward spiritual manhood; the 
psychology of faith; the self as an organ of revelation. 
Senior class, two hours a week. Spring term, alternating 
in successive years with Sunday School Pedagogy. Mr. 
Bailey. 


3. Sunday School Pedagogy 
The exigent problems of the Sunday School based on a 
study of the child and the principles of a sound psy- 
chology; the organization, grading and morale of the 
Sunday School; the art of teaching, especially with ref- 
erence to the purpose of enabling pastors to organize, 
supervise or conduct teacher-training classes. Oppor- 
tunities are given in the neighboring churches to put 
in practice the knowledge there acquired, and every 
year some of the students, by devoting themselves to 
this work, become thoroughly competent. The adminis- 
trators of the Seminary regard this discipline of the 
greatest value to pastors and missionaries. Senior 
class, two hours a week. Spring term, alternating in 
successive years with the course on The Psychology of 

Religion. Mr. Bailey. 


V. Cuurca Ponrty 
A. Prescribed 


16. The course embraces the following topics that 
vitally concern the Modern Church: the organization 
of a church; the recognition of a church; ordination to 
the ministry; councils; the permanent council; rules 
of procedure in the business meetings of a church; the 
qualifications of a church clerk; the Association; state 
organizations; the Northern Baptist Convention. The 
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Senior class, two hours a week. Spring term, second 
half. Professor English. 


VI. SoctoLocy 


Courses in the elements of Sociology and Social Prob- 
lems are described under Courses in Church History and 
Courses in Sociology. Lectures by experts in Boys’ 
Work, Temperance, Social Service, etc., supplement 
these courses. 


Courses in Elocution 


ProFEssoR CURRY 
A. Prescribed 


1. Breathing and Voice Culture 


Junior class, one hour a week. Autumn term. Pro- 
fessor Curry. 


2,3. Elemental Principles of Vocal Expression 


Junior class, one hour a week. Winter and Spring 
terms. Professor Curry. 


4. Vocal Expression, continued 


Middle class, one hour a week. Autumn term. 
Professor Curry. 


5,6. Purpose of Expression, Phonology and Articulation 


Middle class, one hour a week. Winter and Spring 
terms. Professor Curry. 


7. Extemporaneous Speaking, Oratorical Pantomime 


Senior class, two hours a week, besides additional 
work with each member of the class upon individual 
needs. Autumn term. Professor Curry. 


8,9. Reading of the Bible and Hymns; General Laws of 
Expression 


Senior class, two hours a week, besides personal work 
as in the Autumn term. Winter and Spring terms. 
Professor Curry. 
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Courses in Sociology 


AssociaTE Proressor Rowe 


The sociological discipline is coming to be regarded as 
essential to a theological education. A knowledge of society 
is not to be left to parish experience and experiment, but 
is to be presented first scientifically and historically. There 
are both prescribed and elective courses. 


A. Prescribed 


1. The Sociological Approach to the Ministry 


The course begins with an inductive study of social 
groups, like the family, the village community, and the 
city. The relation of the minister to each is pointed 
out and his responsibilities briefly indicated. Methods 
of local investigation are taught and practised. Then 
follow lectures on the social structure and _ process, 
forces and laws, and modern theories of social recon- 
struction. The course is designed as an introduction 
to the study of the social problems that vex the present 
time and puzzle the minister. Junior class, two hours 
a week. Autumnterm. Professor Rowe. 


B. Elective 


2. Social Reforms in the United States 


This and the two following courses are connected 
seminar courses. ‘The more general problems of intem- 
perance, poverty and charity, crime and punishment 
are investigated, reported upon, and discussed. Visits 
to Boston are made and first-hand knowledge is required. 
Two hours a week. Autumn term, 1916-17. Open 
to the Middle and Senior classes. Professor Rowe. 


3. Problems of the City 
The study is continued with such topics as municipal 
government, organized religion in the city, immigration, 
and the problems of labor. The same methods are 
followed. ‘Two hours a week. Autumn term, 1915-16; 
Winter term, 1916-17. Open to the Middle and Senior 
classes. Professor Rowe. 


4. The Problem of the Rural Church 
A study based on the facts, including rural migration 
and its consequences, the new interest in rural commu- 
nities, the agricultural, educational, and religious op- 
portunities, and practical methods of ministry. Two 
hours a week. Winter term, 1915-16. Open to the 
Middle and Senior classes. Professor Rowe. 
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Courses in Missions 


PresIDENT Horr, PRoFEssoR VAUGHAN, 
AssociaTE PRroressoR Rowe, AND Mr. BaILEy 


These courses are planned to conform to the program of 
study proposed by the Board of Missionary Preparation. 
Those that are regarded as fundamental are comparative 
religion, missionary history, theory and practice, sociology, 
and pedagogy, besides a mastery of the Bible and the essentials 
of the Christian faith. 


A. Prescribed 


History 11. Missions 
The history and present problems of Oriental missions, 
especially in the fields of the Baptists, with lectures on 
the theory and science of modern missions. Special 
emphasis is put on the recent developments, particularly 
in China. Autumn term, two hours a week. Senior 
class. Professor Rowe. 


Theology 1. The Philosophy of Religion 

The fact of religion in human life, its origin, nature, 
development and function. The place of Christianity 
among the religions of the world, its antecedents, his- 
toric types and finality. The development of doctrine 
as conditioned upon the validity of our religious knowl- 
edge and upon the sources of theology in human experi- 
ence, in nature and history, in Jesus and the Scriptures. 
The field of theology. Junior class, two hours a week. 
Professor Vaughan. 


Religious Education 2. The Psychology of Religion 

The scientific study of the phenomena of the religious 
life; the elements in consciousness which influence the 
character of Christian experience and influence its ac- 
tivity; the psychology of conversion; its aspects and 
types; the new personality and the widening of the field 
of consciousness; the adjustment of self to the social 
order; and the advance toward spiritual manhood; 
the psychology of faith; the self as an organ of revelation. 
Senior class, two hours a week. Spring term, alternating 
in successive years with Sunday School Pedagogy. Mr. 
Bailey. 


Religious Education 3. Sunday School Pedagogy 
The exigent problems of the Sunday School based 
on a study of the child and the principles of a sound 
psychology; the organization, grading and morale of 
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the Sunday School; the art of teaching, especially with 
reference to the purpose of enabling pastors to organize, 
supervise or conduct teacher-training classes. Oppor- 
tunities are given in the neighboring churches to put in 
practice the knowledge there acquired, and every year 
some of the students, by devoting themselves to this 
work, become thoroughly competent. The adminis- 
trators of the Seminary regard this discipline of the 
greatest value to pastors and missionaries. Senior 
class, two hours a week. Spring term, alternating in 
successive years with the course on The Psychology of 
Religion. Mr. Bailey. 


B. Elective 


History 13. Comparative Religion 


A study of the origin and development of the historic 
faiths that, apart from Judaism and Christianity, have 
most directly influenced the life of humanity — the 
Babylonian, Egyptian, Hindu, Buddhist, Confucian, 
and Moslem faiths. The course is conducted on the 
basis of constant reference to the sources. ‘The library 
has a full set of the sacred books of the East. The 
instructor, in addition to the class room work, holds 
himself ready to conduct seminar work with selected 
students, in which specific religions are studied inten- 
sively. Open to Middle and Senior classes, two hours 
a week, alternating with the course on Philosophygof 
Religion. Professor Horr. 


There are allied courses in missionary history, the 
pastor and modern missions, church polity, sociology, 
and contemporary theological types. 


The Curriculum by Terms 


The course provides for three years of study. Each year is 
divided into three terms. ‘The studies are in part prescribed, 
in part elective. Each student is required to attend not less 
than thirteen hours a week of recitations and lectures in any 
term. Two additional hours must be maintained as an average 
throughout the course. In addition to the prescribed studies 
of any term, each student will select from the elective studies 
of that term courses sufficient to make, with the prescribed 
studies, the required number of hours — fifteen hours, except 
in the Senior year, when it is fourteen hours. Students in any 
of the classes, with the approval of the Faculty, may elect 
studies in excess of the required number of hours. Students 
who take elementary Greek in the Junior year are required to 
take an additional elective in the Senior year in a department 
other than the New Testament, and students who elect 
elementary Hebrew in the Junior year are advised to take 
Old Testament Literature and Thought in the Middle year. 
Elective studies, when chosen, become required studies. 

The prescribed and elective courses, presented in this cata- 
logue, are for the most part those of the current year, and, 
when the future is concerned, they represent the normal sched- 
ule. The Faculty reserves the right to make changes at any 
time. For fuller description of courses see pages 25 to 47. 


The Junior Bear 


Autumn TERM 
A. Prescribed 


Old Testament 1.— Elements of the Hebrew Language. 
Four hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

Old Testament 10.— Introduction to the Study of the 
English Old Testament. Three hours a week for students not 
taking Hebrew. Professor Berkeley. 

New Testament 6.— Interbiblical Life and Thought. Two 
hours a week. Professor Berkeley. 
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New Testament 4.— The Language and Interpretation of 
the New Testament. Four hours a week for students pre- 
pared in Greek. Professor Anderson. 

New Testament 29.— Exegesis of First Corinthians. Four 
hours a week for students not taking Greek studies. 

New Testament 1.— Beginners’ Greek Course. Four hours 
a week for students not prepared in Greek. Mr. Derwacter. 

Church History 1.— Introduction to Theological Studies. 
One hour a week. President Horr. 

Sociology 1.— The Sociological Approach to the Ministry. 
Two hours a week. Professor Rowe. 

Homiletics 1— The Sermon. Two hours a week. Pro- 
fessor English. 

Elocution 1.— Breathing and Voice Culture. One hour a 
week. Professor Curry. 


WINTER TERM 
A. Prescribed 


Old Testament 2.— Elements of the Hebrew Language. 
Four hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

Old Testament 11.— Exegesis of Selections from the 
Prophets. Three hours a week for students not taking 
Hebrew. Professor Donovan. 

New Testament 20.— The Discourses of Jesus. Four hours 
a week. Professor Anderson. 

New Testament 2.— Beginners’ Greek Course. Four hours 
a week. Mr. Derwacter. 

New Testament 14.— New Testament Introduction. ‘Two 
hours a week for all the class. Professor Anderson. 

Church History 2.— Early Christianity. Three hours a 
week. Professor Rowe. 

Homiletics 2.— Sources of Materials for Preaching. Two 
hours a week. Professor English. 

Elocution 2.— Elemental Principles of Vocal Expression. 
One hour a week. Professor Curry. 


SprinG TERM 
A. Prescribed 


Old Testament 3.— Elements of the Hebrew Language. 
Four hours a week. Professor Donovan. 
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Old Testament 12.— The Development of Thought in the 
Old Testament. Four hours a week for students not taking 
Hebrew. Professor Donovan. 

New Testament 21.— The Epistle to the Galatians. Two 
hours a week. Professor Berkeley. 

New Testament 7.— History of New Testament Life and 
Thought. Two hours a week. Professor Anderson. 

New Testament 3.— Beginners’ Greek Course. Four hours 
aweek. Mr. Derwacter. 

New Testament 15.— New Testament Introduction. One 
hour a week for all the class. Professor Anderson. 

Church History 3— Roman Christianity. Three hours a 
week. Professor Rowe. 

Theology 1.— The Philosophy of Religion. Two hours a 
week. Professor Vaughan. 

Elocution 3.— Elemental Principles of Vocal Expression. 
One houra week. Professor Curry. 


The Middle Bear 


AuTuMN TERM 
A. Prescribed 


Old Testament 18.— The Development of Thought in the 
Old Testament. Two hours a week. . Professor Donovan. 

Church History 4.— The Renaissance and the German 
Reformation. Two hours a week. Professor Rowe and 
Professor Horr. 

Theology 2—The Christian Conception of God. Two 
hours a week. Professor Vaughan. 

Homiletics 3.— Expository Preaching. Two hours a week. 
Professor English. 

Elocution 4.— Elemental Principles of Vocal Expression. 
One houra week. Professor Curry. 


B. Elective 


Old Testament 5. 1915-16.— Rapid Interpretation of 
Hebrew. Two hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

Old Testament 4. 1916-17.—Rapid Interpretation of 
Hebrew. ‘Two hours a week. Professor Donovan. 
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Old Testament 21. 1915-16.— Exegesis of Jeremiah. Two 
hours a week. Professor Berkeley. 

Old Testament 19. 1916-17.— Exegesis of Selected Psalms. 
Two hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

Old Testament 20. 1916-17.— Exegesis of Ezekiel. Two 
hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

New Testament 25. 1915-16.— Exegesis of First Corin- 
thians, with special reference to the ethical and historical prob- 
lems involved. ‘Two hours a week. Professor Anderson. 

New Testament 27. 1916-17.— The Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians. An exegetical course, with special reference to Paul’s 
later theology. Two hours a week. Professor Berkeley. 

Courses 25 and 27 are open to members of the Middle and 
Senior classes who have taken N. T. Courses 4 and 20. 

New Testament 11. 1915-16.— The Life of Paul, including 
a thorough discussion of the critical questions involved. Two 
hours a week. Professor Berkeley. 

New Testament 8. 1916-17.— The Life of Christ, with 
special reference to his times and religious environment, with 
investigation of the critical questions involved. ‘Two hours 
a week. Professor Anderson. 

Courses 11 and 8 are open to all members of the Middle 
and Senior classes, but candidates for B.D. electing these 
courses will be required to read some extra N. T. Greek, unless 
they take other Greek studies at the same time. 

New Testament 18. 1915-16.— The Gospel Teaching About 
the Parousia. Some summer reading required. Two hours a 
week. Professor Anderson. 

New Testament 19. 1916-17.— What Jesus Said About 
Himself. An investigation in Biblical Theology. Two hours 
a week. Professor Anderson. 

Course 18 is open to the students mentioned under 25 and 
27 above. 

New Testament 30. 1915-16.— Hellenistic Greek. The 
Papyri. One hour a week. Professor Berkeley. 

Sociology 3. 1915-16.— Problems of the City. Two hours 
aweek. Professor Rowe. 

Sociology 2. 1916-17.—Social Reforms in the United 
States. Two hours a week. Professor Rowe. 
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Homiletics 8. 1915-16.— The Social Preaching of Amos. 
Two hours a week. Professor English. 

Homiletics 7. 1916-17.— Modern English and Scotch 
Preachers. Two hours a week. Professor English. 


WINTER TERM 
A. Prescribed 


Church History 5.— Calvinism and the English Reformation. 
Three hours a week. Professor Horr. 

Theology 3.— Man and Sin in Christian Thought. Three 
hours a week. Professor Vaughan. 

Homiletics 4.— Expository Preaching, continued. Two 
hours a week. Professor English. 

Elocution 5.— Purpose of Expression, Phonology, and 
Articulation. One hour a week. Professor Curry. 


B. Elective 


Old Testament 7. 1915-16.— Rapid Interpretation of 
Hebrew. ‘Two hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

Old Testament 6. 1916-17.— Rapid Interpretation of 
Hebrew. Two hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

Old Testament 15. 1915-16.— History of the Hebrew 
People. Two hours a week. Professor Berkeley. 

Old Testament 14. 1916-17.— Messianic Prophecy. Two 
hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

Old Testament 23. 1915-16.— Exegesis of Jeremiah (con- 
tinued). ‘Two hours a week. Professor Berkeley. 

Old Testament 22. 1916-17.— Exegesis of Nahum, Habak- 
kuk, and Zephaniah. Two hours a week. Professor Berkeley. 

Old Testament 25. 1915-16.— Interpretation of Zechariah 
with especial reference to the theological content.. Two hours 
aweek. Professor Berkeley. 

Old Testament 24. 1916-17.— Interpretation of the books 
of Amos and Hosea with especial reference to the theological 
ideas contained. Two hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

New Testament 29. 1915-16.— The Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians. An exegetical course. Open only to members of the 
Middle and Senior classes who do not elect Greek studies. 
Two hours a week. Professor Berkeley. 

New Testament 9. 1916-17.— The Life of Christ (contin- 
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ued), with special reference to his times and religious environ- 
ment, with investigation of the critical questions involved. 
Open to all members of the Middle and Senior classes, with the 
restriction mentioned under Courses 11 and 8. Two hours a 
week. Professor Anderson. 

New Testament 13. 1915-16.— The Textual Criticism of 
the New Testament. Open to all students who have taken 
N. T. Courses 4 and 20. Two hours a week. Professor 
Berkeley. 

New Testament 17. 1916-17.—The History of the Forma- 
tion of the New Testament Canon. Open to all members of 
the Middle and Senior classes. Two hours a week. Pro- 
fessor Berkeley. 

New Testament 22. 1915-16.— John 13-17. An exegetical 
course, with especial attention to the theology of the chapters. 
Two hours a week. Professor Berkeley. 

New Testament 26. 1916-17.— Second Corinthians. An 
exegetical course. Two hours a week. Professor Berkeley. 

Courses 26 and 22 open to members of the Middle and Senior 
Classes who have taken N. T. Courses 4 and 20. 

New Testament 23. 1915-16.— The Epistle to the Romans. 
An exegetical course with a careful exposition of Paulinism. 
Two hours a week. Professor Anderson. 

New Testament 31.— Hellenistic Greek. The Septuagint. 
One hour a week. Professor Berkeley. 

Church History 13. 1915-16.— Comparative Religion. 
Two hours a week. Professor Horr. 

Sociology 4. 1915-16.— The Problem of the Rural Church. 
Two hours a week. Professor Rowe. 

Sociology 3. 1916-17.— Problems of the City. Two hours 
aweek. Professor Rowe. 

Homiletics 10. 1915-16.— The Pastor’s Evangelistic Equip- 
ment and Methods. Two hours a week. Professor English. 

Homiletics 9. 1916-17.— Modern American Preachers. 
Two hours a week. Professor English. 


SprinGc TERM 
A. Prescribed 
Church History 6.— Protestantism, Rationalism, Socialism, 
and Modern Catholicism. Three hoursa week. Professor Rowe. 
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Theology 4.— The Person of Christ. Two hours a week. 
Professor Vaughan. 

Homiletics 6.— The Psychology of Preaching. ‘Two hours 
a week. Professor English. 

Elocution 6.— Purpose of Expression, Phonology, and 
Articulation. One hour a week. Professor Curry. 


B. Elective 


Old Testament 9. 1915-16.— Rapid Interpretation of 
Hebrew. Two hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

Old Testament 8. 1916-17—Rapid Interpretation of 
Hebrew. Two hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

Old Testament 17. 1915-16.— Hebrew Institutions. Two 
hours a week. Professor Berkeley. 

Old Testament 16. 1916-17.— Messianic Prophecy (con- 
tinued). Two hours a week. Professor Donovan. 

Old Testament 27. 1915-16.— Exegesis of Isaiah, chapters 
40-66. Two hours a week. Professor Berkeley. 

Old Testament 26. 1916-17.— Exegesis of Isaiah, earlier 
chapters. Twohoursaweek. Professor Berkeley. 

New Testament 16. 1915-16.— The Johannine Problem. 
A study in N. T. Introduction. Two hours a week. Professor 
Anderson. 

New Testament 10. 1916-17.— The Life of Christ (con- 
tinued), with especial attention to the Resurrection and recent 
theories concerning it. Two hours a week. Professor Ander- 
son. 

Courses 10 and 16 are open to all members of the Middle 
and Senior classes, as under N. T. Courses 11 and 8. 

New Testament 24. 1915-16.— The Epistle to the Romans 
(continued). ‘Two hours a week. Professor Anderson. 

New Testament 5. 1916-17.— Rapid Reading of the Greek 
New Testament. Open to the Middle and Senior classes. 
Two hours a week. Professor Berkeley. 

New Testament 28. 1916-17.— The Epistle to the Hebrews. 
An exegetical course, with especial attention to the ideas of 
covenant, priesthood, sacrifice, and atonement. Two hours a 
week. Professor Berkeley. 

Courses 28 and 24 are open to all members of the Middle 
and Senior classes who have taken N. T. Courses 4 and 20. 
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New Testament 7. 1916-17.— The History of New Testa- 
ment Life and Thought. Open to all members of the Middle 
and Senior classes, on the same basis as in N. T. Courses 11 
and 8. Two hours a week. Professor Anderson. 

New Testament 32.— Hellenistic Greek. Clement of Rome. 
One hour a week. Professor Berkeley. 

Homiletics 12. 1915-16.—'The Conversations of Jesus. 
Two hours a week. Professor English. 

Homiletics 11. 1916-17,— The Addresses of Jesus, Peter, 
and Paul. Two hours a week. Professor English. 


The Senior Pear 


AuTUMN TERM 
A. Prescribed 


Church History 11.— Missions. ‘Two hours a week. Pro- 
fessor Rowe. 

Theology 5.— The Christian View of Salvation. Two hours 
aweek. Professor Vaughan. 

Homiletics 14.— The Minister’s Conduct of Public Worship. 
Three hours a week. Professor English. 

Elocution 7.— Extemporaneous Speaking, besides individual 
instruction. Two hours a week. Professor Curry. 


B. Elective 


Old Testament 4, 5, 19, 20, 21. 

New Testament 27, 25, 8, 11, 19, 18. 

Church History 7.— Puritanism and the Dissenting Churches. 
Two hours a week. Professor Horr. 

Sociology 2, 3. 

Theology 9.— Contemporary Theological Types. Two 
hours a week. Professor Vaughan. 

Homiletics 7, 8. 

WINTER TERM 

A. Prescribed 

Church History 10.— History of the Baptists. Two hours 


a week. Professor Rowe. 
Theology 6.— Christian Ethics. Two hours a week. Pro- 


fessor Vaughan. 
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Religious Education 1.— The Pastor as Educator of the 
Church. Three hours a week. Professor English. 

Elocution 8.— Reading of the Bible and Hymns, besides 
individual instruction. "Two hours a week. Professor Curry. 


B. Elective 


Old Testament 6, 7, 14, 15, 22, 23, 24, 25. 

New Testament 29, 9, 13, 17, 22, 26, 23. 

Church History 8.— Christianity in the Nineteenth Century. 
Two hours a week. - Professor Horr. 

Church History 13. 

Sociology 3, 4. 

Theology 8.—The Christian Life. One hour a _ week. 
Professor Vaughan. 

Homiletics 9, Io. 


Sprinc TERM 
A. Prescribed 


Theology 7.— The Teaching of Christianity Concerning the 
Future. Two hours a week. Professor Vaughan. 

Religious Education 2. 1915-16.— The Psychology of 
Religion. Two hours a week. Mr. Bailey. 

Religious Education 3. 1916-17.— Sunday School Peda- 
gogy. ‘Two hours a week. Mr. Bailey. 

Homiletics 16.— Church Polity. The Church of the New 
Testament (half term). Professor Anderson. The Modern 
Church (half term). Professor English. Two hours a week. 

Elocution 9.— Reading of the Bible and Hymns, besides 
individual instruction. Two hours a week. Professor Curry. 


B. Elective 


Old Testament 8, 9, 16, 17, 26, 27. 

New Testament 10, 16, 5, 28, 24, 7. 

Church History 9.— Recent Movements in Christian His- 
tory. Twohoursa week. Professor Rowe. 

Homiletics 13.— The Pastoral Relation: what it is, per- 
manence in it, qualifications for it. One hour a week. Pro- 
fessor English. 

Homiletics 11, 12. 
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Senior Theses 


Each member of the Senior class, as a condition of gradua- 
tion, is required to prepare a thesis from 2500 to 5000 words 
in length and to present it not later than March 20. 

A list of topics is announced in the catalogue each year from 
which the members of the Middle class will select two, desig- 
nating them as first and second choice respectively, and report 
them with their elective studies the second Thursday in May. 
Topics will be assigned by the Faculty before the Anniversary. 

The class of 1916 will select topics from the following list: 


Old Testament 

1. A History of Jerusalem. 

2. Influence of the Book of Deuteronomy. 

3. The Value of the Apocalyptic Element in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

4. A Comparison of the Teachings of Amos and Hosea. 


New Testament 
5. Was Paul a Sacramentalist? 
6. The Oral Theory as a Solution of the Synoptic Problem. 
7. Paul’s Doctrine of Justification by Faith. 
8. The Jesus of the Fourth Gospel. 


Church History 
g. A Comparative Study of Jesuit and Moravian Missions. 
10. Second Adventism in Church History. 
11. The Marian Exiles. 
12. The Criteria of the Supremacy of Christianity. 


Theology 
13. The Meaning of Conversion. 
14. Authority in Religion. 
15. The Christian View of Punishment. 
16. The New Thought Movement. 


Homiletics 

17. Paul’s Conception of the Christian Ministry. 

18. What Aspects of Christianity Does the Pulpit of Today 
Need to Emphasize? 

19. The Sunday School in Modern Organized Christianity, 
and the Relation of the Pastor to it. 
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20. The Modern Brotherhood Movement — its Scope and 
Value. 


Sociology 


21. Methods of Approach to Immigrants in the Cities. 
22. ‘The Country Church and Community Service. 


Graduate Courses 


Old Testament. — Graduate students in the Old Testament 
department have the opportunity to pursue the study of Hebrew 
and cognate languages and of Old Testament Literature, His- 
tory, and Theology further than was practicable for them as 
undergraduates. ‘They may take such of the elective courses as 
are suitable to them, and special opportunities will be provided, 
varied to suit the needs of each graduate. At the beginning 
of the school year, the men will be expected to select a principal 
topic, and by January I5 a narrower topic for their thesis. 

New Testament. — Graduate students in the New Testa- 
ment department are urged to follow their own bent, and select 
the topic for graduate or degree work in which they are most 
interested, provided the topic is of sufficient breadth to furnish 
an adequate field of investigation. Professor Anderson will 
give one or more hours a week to each graduate student for 
personal direction and discussion of the subject. The following 
topics are merely suggested; any other suitable subject may be 
chosen. 

1. The exegesis of a selected book or books of the New 
Testament. 

2. Biblical Theology. The teachings of Jesus or of Paul as 
a whole, or any of their major lines. 

3. Higher Criticism. The Synoptic problem; the Johannine 
question; the Luke-Acts question; the kingdom of God; the 
Messiahship of Jesus; the Virgin birth; the resurrection; the 
miracles of Jesus; introduction to any separate gospel or epistle. 

4. History. The history of the early Church till Paul’s first 
missionary journey; the history of the Church from the death 
of Paul till the time of Ignatius; the history of New Testament 
criticism. 

5. Reviews of the most recent and important critical works. 
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Church History. — A special opportunity is offered to gradu- 
ate students in the department of History in a seminar course. 

The special purpose of this course is (1) to give to qualified 
students an opportunity to become acquainted directly with 
the materials for the making of history in a special period; 
(2) to secure actual practice in the methods of historical re- 
search, and the collating of material; (3) to collect material 
for actual use by the department. Special topics will be 
assigned for investigation, to be carried on under the personal 
direction of the professors of the department. Two hours a 
week throughout the year. The Middle and Senior Courses 
in History are also open to graduate students. 

Theology.— In the department of Theology the four follow- 
ing courses are offered: 

The Greek Theology. 

The Ritschlian Theology. 

The Development of New England Theology. 

The Person of Christ. 

Homiletics.— In the department of Homiletics the three 
following courses are offered: 

Modern English and American Ministers, including a study 
of (1) their biographies, with a view of gaining a knowledge 
of their personalities, characters, scope and methods of work, 
and success; (2) their sermons, for the purpose of discovering 
their effectiveness in materials, analysis, and expression. 

The Addresses of Jesus, Peter, and Paul; their contents as 
material for present-day preaching; the qualities of their 
expression in their relation to the form of the modern sermon; 
their psychological aspects in their bearing upon the hearers, 
upon the preacher’s personality, and upon the effectiveness of 
his ministry. 

Expository Preaching. A course in Constructive Homiletics: 
its principles and value; the equipment of the effective ex- 
pository preacher; the construction of expository sermons 
based on Old Testament and New Testament passages. 
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Anibersity Privileges 
Arrangements have been made so that students in the 
Middle and Senior classes may take courses in sociology and 
philosophy at Harvard, Brown, and Boston Universities under 
the direction of the Newton Faculty. Those taking these 
courses, however, must adjust their work to the Newton cur- 
riculum, and maintain a high average at the seminary. 


Special Reading 
Students who wish to read portions of the Apostolic or Chris- 
tian Fathers with a professor are given the opportunity. 
One of the professors will read German once or twice a week 
with such students as desire it, making use of some treatise 
on Theology, the History of Doctrine, or Exegesis. 


Course for Pastors 

Pastors of churches in the vicinity of the Institution are 
admitted to study in the regular course on the following condi- 
tions: 1. That the Faculty approve their maintaining this two- 
fold relation. 2. That they attend in any term not less than 
nine hours a week of recitations and lectures, and not more 
than twelve. 3. That they pursue the prescribed studies of 
the course as nearly as possible in the order laid down in the 
catalogue, taking elective studies only when prescribed studies 
to the amount of twelve hours a week are not open to them. 
Those who complete these prescribed studies may receive a 
certificate to that effect, if they so desire; or they may remain 
another year and, on accomplishing the full requirements of 
the regular course, receive a certificate of graduation. In the 
latter case, preparation of a thesis may be deferred until the 
last year. 


Resident Graduates 


Graduates of this or other theological schools who desire to 
pursue further theological study will be admitted as Resident 
Graduates. They may pursue such of the prescribed or of the 
elective studies as they may elect, or they may enter upon 
independent study and research, under the direction of the 
Faculty. They will be required to attend at least six lectures 
a week. 
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Fellowship 


The J. Spencer Turner Fellowship, resting on an endowment 
of $10,000 given by Mr. J. Spencer Turner, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is available for a graduate student approved by the Faculty. 

Its purpose is to enable men of high scholarship and excep- 
tional promise to pursue special investigations under the direc- 
tion of the Faculty. It is open to men who have graduated 
from the regular course of the Newton Theological Institution, 
or to graduates of any other theological seminary which main- 
tains similar entrance requirements and similar courses of study 
for graduation. Further conditions may be learned from the 
President, and application for the fellowship should be sub- 
mitted to him before March 15. 


Degrees 


The degrees of Bachelor of Divinity (B.D.) and Master of 
Sacred Theology (S.T.M.) are offered by The Newton Theologi- 
cal Institution. 

The degree of Bachelor of Divinity is conferred by the Trus- 
tees upon the recommendation of the Faculty: 

(1) For Undergraduate Study, on the following conditions: 

a. That the student approve himself to the Faculty by 
character and work as likely to be successful in his chosen 
calling. 

b. That he attain an average standing of eighty-five per cent. 

c. That he take the regular linguistic studies of the Junior 
year, which the Faculty considers the normal course for the 
thoroughly equipped minister. The Greek studies will be ac- 
cepted, however, as the minimum requirement. 

d. That he have finished all the work required to that date 
on the first day of the last term of the Senior year. 

(2) For Graduate Study. A student who has studied not 
less than three years in any approved theological institution 
other than Newton may receive the degree after a year of 
graduate study, one term of which must be in residence; and 
graduates of this Institution may receive the degree after a 
year of non-resident study. A thesis of not less than four 
thousand words, satisfactory to the professor in whose depart- 
ment the candidate is studying, is required of all graduate 
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candidates. A resident graduate is required to attend at least 
six lectures a week and take the examinations connected with 
them. Candidates while not in residence shall report to the 
professor in charge at least once a month. 

The fee for the diploma will be five dollars, to be paid before 
Commencement. The degree will not be conferred in absentia, 
except by special vote of the Faculty. 

The degree of Master of Theology is conferred by the Trus- 
tees upon the recommendation of the Faculty: 

(1) Upon Bachelors of Divinity who shall spend not less 
than a year of resident study in this Institution. The candi- 
date is required to attend at least six lectures a week and to 
prepare a thesis. He shall specialize in the department in 
which his thesis is chosen, and shall report to the professor in 
charge as often as required. He will be expected to devote his 
time chiefly to reading and original research. The thesis topic 
shall be selected not later than November 1, and the thesis 
shall be not less than six thousand nor more than ten thousand 
words in length. The candidate shall defend it before the 
Faculty or a committee of it on some day prior to May Io. 
He shall also be examined on the literature of the thesis. This 
thesis must be typewritten and left in possession of the Library. 

(2) Upon Bachelors of Divinity of this or other seminaries, 
who shall spend at least two terms of study at this Institution, 
attending not less than six lectures a week, with a year of non- 
resident study, or upon Bachelors of Divinity of this Institution 
who shall devote two years to non-resident study. The direc- 
tion of the candidate’s studies shall be in the charge of a pro- 
fessor, to whom he shall make a report at least once a month. 
The candidate shall specialize in the department in which his 
thesis is chosen, and the conditions attached to the thesis shall 
be the same as for resident candidates. 

The fee for the diploma will be ten dollars, to be paid before 
Commencement. The degree will not be conferred in absentia, 
except by special vote of the Faculty. 

The Faculty reserves the right to accept or reject any appli- 
cant for degrees. 
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Recitations and Examinations 


Recitations and lectures begin on Tuesday morning of each 
week, and continue through Saturday morning. 

Examinations of the several classes are held at the close of 
each term, and at such other times as the professors appoint. 
For some of the classes the June examinations are conducted 
publicly in the presence of the Examining Committee. The 
members of this Committee are also expected to visit the class 
rooms of the Institution at times of their own choosing. 

Students conditioned on the entrance examination may be 
re-examined the sixth Saturday of the Autumn term, or in 
connection with the December examinations, as the examiner 
may appoint, and they must cancel their conditions by the 
third Saturday in May of the same Seminary year. Students 
found deficient in the December examinations must be re- 
examined the sixth Saturday of the Winter term. Students 
found deficient in the March examinations must be re-examined 
the third Saturday in May. Students found deficient in the 
June examinations must be re-examined the first Saturday of 
the succeeding Autumn term. 


Lectures 


In the course of the year the students have many opportuni- 
ties to hear public speakers who have become prominent in 
various lines of activity. Some of these come to Newton from 
a distance for the express purpose of addressing the student 
body; others are drafted into service at the Institution from the 
numerous conferences and conventions held in Boston; many 
missionaries on furlough, temporarily residing in the vicinity, 
discuss the more fundamental aspects of missions. Many of 
the most eminent Christian men of the different denominations 
are thus brought into contact with the students, and bring to 
them the ripe products of experience in successful enterprises 
of the church. 

Lectures and addresses in the neighboring city supplement 
the lectures on the hill. Numerous lecture courses are going on 
throughout the long season. 

Boston has a unique lecture foundation in the Lowell Insti- 
tute. In 1839 a bequest of $250,000 made it possible to bring 
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together in a lecture season many of the ablest men from 
this and foreign lands to speak on subjects of scholarly and 
popular interest, and in the years that have elapsed approxi- 
mately sixty-five hundred lectures have been delivered ab- 
solutely free of charge to the people of Boston and vicinity. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes said regarding it, “When you have said 
every enthusiastic thing you may, you will not have half filled 
the measure of its importance to Boston — New England — the 
country at large.” 


Weekly Convocation 


The third recitation period of Tuesday in every week is 
devoted to addresses and conferences in the chapel. The Fac- 
ulty and the whole student body are in attendance. Among 
the recent Convocation speakers were: 

Rev. Henry C. Mabie, D.D.; Rev. W. J. Swaffield, Ph.D.; 
Rev. J. N. Pardee; Rev. Woodman Bradbury, D.D.; Professor 
J. H. Mason, D.D.; Rev. Madison C. Peters; D.D.; Rev. F. F. 
Peterson; Rev. F. A. Agar; Mr. Thomas W. Waterman; Mr. 
J. L. Harbour; Rev. Frank Rector, D.D.; Rev. Warren P. 
Landers; Rev. H. S. Johnson, D.D.; Rev. R. S. MacArthur, 
D:.D., LL.D, 


The Library 


The Library of the Institution is increasingly the workshop 
of the students. The hours when it may be used have been 
continually lengthened, until now it is open from early morning 
until late in the evening, and the borrowing privilege is on the 
most liberal terms. The equipment is being continually im- 
proved, and is now unusually complete for purposes of study, 
reference, and original research. ‘Twice as many books are in 
use as was the case ten years ago. Thirty-three thousand 
volumes are on the shelves, selected with special reference to 
the wants of theological students, and the resources are con- 
stantly increasing by purchase and by special donations. 

The Hartshorn Memorial reading-room is one of the most 
beautiful and commodious of its kind in the country. The 
furniture and finishings are of light oak, and the room is well 
lighted both in the daytime and in the evening. Here are kept 
the permanent reference books,— encyclopedias, atlases, lexi- 
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cons, dictionaries, biblical texts and commentaries, and other 
works in constant use. To the shelves that line the walls 
special collections of books are transferred from the stack 
temporarily, for the use of the students in connection with the 
requirements of the various courses. In this room also are 
kept the current numbers of the monthly and quarterly reviews. 
Hours: reading-room, eight a.m. to ten p.m. (Saturdays, eight 
to five); stack, nine a.m. to four p.m. (Saturdays, nine to 
twelve). 

On the lower floor of the Library the students of the Institu- 
tion maintain a newspaper reading-room, which is supplied with 
a large collection of daily papers and weekly and monthly 
periodicals. Hours daily from seven a.m. to ten P.M. 


Religious Services 


A service fifteen minutes in length is held in the chapel each 
working day. This is conducted by one of the professors, and 
the Faculty and all the students regularly attend. The exer- 
cises consist of singing, Bible reading, and prayer, varied with 
responsive readings. 

The students maintain their own class prayer meetings 
weekly, and a general Y. M. C. A. meeting once a month. 

On Wednesday mornings an appointed student conductsa full 
service, such as is usual in public worship, and preaches a 
sermon. An hour or more is allowed for this service. The 
sermon is the subject of criticism on the following day in the 
departments of Homiletics and Elocution. 


Flissionary Interests 


Newton has always fostered a missionary spirit. It has sent 
one hundred and thirty men to the foreign field, and has trained 
many women who have been appointed by the Woman’s 
Societies. A large number of its alumni are now at work at 
home and in foreign lands. Missionary interests are cared for 
by the Volunteer Band, which numbers seventeen men, and 
holds weekly meetings in its own quarters. At these meetings 
there is usually an opportunity to fraternize with missionaries 
who are at home on furlough. Addresses by those who know 
the work at first hand are frequently given to the student body. 
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Among the regular courses are two offered by the Historical 
Department, and one by the Homiletical Department, which 
have a direct bearing on missionary work. One of them is in 
Comparative Religion. Upon the basis of a thorough examina- 
tion of the philosophy of religion the ethnic faiths are studied 
in detail in comparison with Judaism and Christianity. The 
second course is on Missions, and includes both Foreign and 
Home interests. This is designed to set forth the history of 
Christian missions, especially in relation to our own denomina- 
tional work in the Orient and to outline modern political and 
religious conditions in those countries which are the field of 
missionary labor. The third discusses the relation of the 
pastor to missions under the title of Religious Education. 

The work of Home Missions is also emphasized through 
addresses by visitors and the professors, and lectures in the 
Historical Department. Men who are engaged in City, State, 
and National Home Missions are frequent speakers before the 
students. 


Societies and Committees 


There are two voluntary societies of the students, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the Students’ Association. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association continues the old 
organization known as the Society of Missionary Inquiry, the 
change having been made in 1898, in order to affiliate the 
students of the Institution with the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. The Association is a part of the Theological Sec- 
tion of the Inter-Collegiate Young Men’s Christian Association. 
The Missionary interest continues the controlling one, and the 
exercises at the meetings consist of papers from the students, 
addresses from men engaged in City, State, or Home Missions, 
and from returned foreign missionaries, who are frequently 
available, owing to the location in Boston of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society headquarters. Mr. George 
Ferguson Finnie is president of the Association. 

The students are also organized in a Students’ Association, 
which has for its object the management of a Boarding Club 
and the care of other interests of the student community life. 
Its president is Mr. Clarence Frank Gifford. 

The Student Volunteer organization holds weekly meetings 
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in a room specially devoted to its uses in the Hills Library 
Building. It pursues regular courses of reading and study on 
special missionary topics and fields. Its president is Mr. 
James Lee Lewis. 

A Conference Committee to serve as a means of communica- 
tion between the Faculty and the students, and for the purpose 
of discussing matters of importance in the life of the seminary, 
has been organized recently. The following members constitute 
the committee this year: Professors English, Vaughan, and 
Berkeley, representing the Faculty; Mr. B. M. Harris and Mr. 
Gifford of the Senior class; Mr. Carpenter and Mr. Morrison 
of the Middle class; and Mr. Hunt and Mr. Gibson of the Junior 
class. 

An Athletic Committee has charge of all athletics. This 
committee consists of Professor Vaughan, representing the 
Faculty; Mr. Sturtevant and Mr. Woode of the Senior class; Mr. 
Eaton and Mr. Pipper of the Middle class; and Mr. Rector 
of the Junior class. 


Expenses 


No charge is made for tuition, room, or use of Library. 

Students may board where they please, but the Boarding 
Club, organized and controlled by the students, offers good 
board at approximately $4.25 a week. 

All other expenses are merely nominal. <A charge, which in 
recent years has been $25 for each student who lodges in a dor- 
mitory, is made to defray expense of heating and caring for his 
rooms. Each student is provided with sheets and pillowcases 
and a pair of blankets, but he must furnish whatever additional 
bedding he requires, and his own towels. All damages to rooms 
and furniture will be charged to the students who occupy the 
rooms. ‘The expense for gas is $4 a year for each study-room; 
drop lights for study are supplied by the students; and the 
charge for syllabi and notes issued by the professors in connec- 
tion with the various studies is $2.50 for each student. Students 
who desire use of newspaper reading-room are assessed $1 a 
year or less. 

The book store is managed by two students, who sell books, 
stationery, and many minor articles at current prices. 
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Scholarship Aid and Prises 


The Northern Baptist Education Society expects to aid 
needy students at the Institution at the rate of $115 a year. 
Such students must have the approval of the Faculty and must 
maintain a rank of not less than seventy-five per cent in scholar- 
ship. This aid is additional to that recewed from the scholarship 
funds of the Institution. 

The Education Society offers an additional $35 a year to 
beneficiaries who maintain a standing of ninety per cent and 
who promise at the beginning of the year to do only a stated 
amount of preaching. 

The Faculty encourages the disposition on the part of the 
students to render voluntary service in the Library and other- 
wise in return for the money received from the scholarship 
funds, but scholarships are also granted to students who prefer 
to give their time uninterruptedly to study and are successful 
in it. 

The Trustees have established entrance prize scholarships of 
$100 each, which will be given to the members of each Junior 
class whose average standing in college in the Junior and 
Senior years has been not less than ninety per cent, which 
standard must be maintained during the Junior Seminary year. 
The same sum will be continued in the Middle and Senior 
years also, provided the standing does not fall below ninety 
per cent. 

Other students, whose average standing for the Junior Semi- 
nary year shall reach ninety per cent, or more, may be granted 
scholarships of $90 annually for the Middle and Senior years, 
provided they maintain this minimum standing of the Junior 
year. The details of these and of all other forms of scholarship 
aid may be obtained on application to the President. 
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Scholarship Funds 


(Interest only to be used in aid of students) 


Luther G. Barrett (1905) ‘ : : ; . $1,000 
Charles S. Butler (1888) : , $ : : 1,000 
H. Lincoln Chase (1885) F : : . : 1,000 
Irah Chase (1881) . : . . : 4 A 1,000 
John M. Chick (1902) . : ; : = 525500 
Gardner Colby (1884) . : ‘ : : . 10,000 
James W. Converse (1881) : ‘ ; : 1,000 
Josiah W. Cook (1893) . ; : : : 1,000 
Mr. and Mrs. Sewell Cram Ue ; ; : ; 785 
Isaac Davis (1866) : ; : : ‘ 1,286 
George D. Edmands (1880) . : ; : 1,000 
Sarah Fifield (1909) : ; ; ; : ; 1,000 
Eustace C. Fitz (1881) . : ; : ; ‘ 1,000 
Harriet N. Flint (1899-1902) . ; : . 45,198 
Robert O. Fuller (1882) . : ; é : : 1,000 
Nancy Goodnow (1903) . : : : 3 : 2,000 
Frances A. F. Gould (1882) . : : ; : 1,800 
Mary H. Greene (1889) . : . : 1,000 
Betsey Hamlin (1873) . : : : : ; 1,000 
Silas H. Haskell (1906) . : : ; 490 
Joseph C. Hartshorn (1881). , : ; : 1,000 
Harwood & Quincy (1882) : é : : 5 1,000 
Elizabeth M. Hills (1877) : : ; : : 1,000 
William Howe (1907) . : 3 ; : y == 2000 
Edward Judson (1880) . ; : : : : 1,000 
Chester W. Kingsley (1883) . : : : . 1,000 
James D. Knowles (1830) , : ; ; eo 2280 
Samuel Merriam (1909) . : . : : . 2,000 
J. Warren Merrill (1881) : ‘ ; ‘ , 1,000 
Charles Frederic Myers (1914) : : : : 1,000 
Carrie T. Nickerson (1881) 5 : : ; 1,000 
Mary Noyes (1882) : : : ; 1,670 
E. D. Potter (1875) : : : A F E 300 
James H. Read (1845) . : , : ; ane3e402 
Henry J. Ripley (1852) . : } ; : : 1,000 
Benjamin W. Roberts (1900) . : : : , 1,000 
Louise Roberts (1900) . : : : ; d 1,009 


Andrew Sharpe (1909) . : : ; : : 352 
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Samuel B. Swaim (1872) : : : i . $1,000 
Roger W. Swaim (1879) ; : : : 1,000 
Susan Tripp (1866) : : ; L612 
J. Spencer Turner (1905), F slaw ein : : . 10,000 
Joseph H. Walker (1881) : ' : : ; 1,000 
Ann E. Waters (1871) . ; ‘ ‘ : : 2,000 
Rebecca W. Wheeler (1894). p : i 1,571 
Edward C. Wilson (1881) : : : , : 1,000 
Calvin M. Winch (1908) ; : ; ; 5 2,000 


Preaching and Other Outside Work 


Students are allowed to preach during term time “‘only under 
such regulations as shall be prescribed by the Faculty.” Such 
services are confined mainly to the two higher classes, and are 
arranged in all cases so as to avoid interference with the studies 
of the members of the Institution, and their attendance on the 
regular recitations and lectures of the classes to which they 
belong. 

There are many small churches in the vicinity of Boston 
which are predisposed to secure the services of student preach- 
ers. The Faculty, in so far as they are able, will furnish the 
opportunity to students who find it necessary to preach. 


Commencement 


The public exercises in Commencement week were: 

Baccalaureate Sermon by President George E. Horr, D.D., 
LED, 

Addresses on Alumni Day by the Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, 
D.D., LL.D., on the topic, “The Old Gospel and the New”’; and 
by Rev. George R. Hovey, D.D., President of Virginia Union 
University, on the topic, “The Changing Functions of the 
Christian Ministry.” 

Addresses at the Alumni dinner by the Rev. Henry B. 
Williams, D.D., President of the Society of the Alumni; Presi- 
dent George E. Horr, D.D., LL.D.; Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, 
D.D., LL.D.; Rev. John E. Cummings, D.D., class of 1887; 
Rev. H. L. Hanson, class of 1902; and Rev. H. C. Whitcomb, 
class of 1912. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 7a 


To the graduating class by President Horr. 

At the Trustees’ dinner by Mr. Henry H. Kendall; President 
George E. Horr, D.D., LL.D.; Professor W. N. Donovan, 
D.D.; President W. H. P. Faunce, D.D., LL.D.; Rev. H. C. 
Mabie, D.D.; Rev. L. G. Barrett. 


Summer School 


A session of the Summer School was held June 15-25, 1915, 
with the following regular courses: The History of New Eng- 
land Baptists, by President Horr; Expository Preaching, by 
Professor English; The Epistle to the Hebrews, by Professor 
Anderson; Palestine, in Illustration of the Bible, by Professor 
Donovan; The New Rural Church, by Professor Rowe; The 
Christian Life, by Professor Vaughan; City and Foreign Popu- 
lation Work, by Rev. Charles A. Brooks of New York. 


The following were in attendance: 


Charles James Armstrong, Salem Depot, N. H. 
William Francis Berry, Tilton, N. H. 

Alfred Hubbard Boutwell, Danbury, Conn. 
Oliva Brouillette, Salem, N. H. 

George Henry Chambers, Bradford, R. I. 

Fred Eugene Coburn, Chester, Conn. 

Hiram Conway, Worcester, Mass. 

Charles Henry Cook, Osterville, Mass. 

Earle Bennett Cross, Dover, N. H. 

Charles Elbridge Davis, Concord, N. H. 
Samuel Chiniquy Delagneau, Worcester, Mass. 
Eugene Dinsmore Dolloff, New Market, N. H. 
Royal Wilford Ferguson, Blackstone, Mass. 
Frederick Mack Gardner, Southern Pines, N. C. 
George Frederic Harvey, Apponaug, R. I. 
Wilber Dodd Hetherington, Temple, Me. 
Josiah Brown Higgins, Bristol, N. H. 

Harry Edward Hinckley, New Bedford, Mass. 
Myra Corbin Hoyt, Boston, Mass. 

Winfield Grover Hubbard, Lyme Center, N. H. 
John Harry LeRoy, Littleton, N. H. 
Jonathan Snow Lewis, Amherst, N. H. 
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Alfred Lindblom, Norwood, Mass. 

Gaetano Lisi, Wakefield, Mass. 

Addison Benjamin Lorimer, Lynn, Mass. 

John Andrew Mitchell, Norwood, R. I. 

Arthur Alexander Muir, Mansfield Center, Conn. 
Harry Ernest Olcott, Hartford, Conn. 

Charles Herbert Palmer, Usquepaugh, R. I. 
Charles Stanley Pease, Conway, Mass. 

Harry Harvey Powell, Roslindale, Mass. 

Edward Constant Ramette, Lowell, Mass. 
Mathias Rice, Roxbury, Mass. 

Forrest Edwin Robinson, Salisbury, N. H. 
Antonio Sannella, Worcester, Mass. 

George Franklin Sibley, West Swanzey, N. H. 
Joaquin Rodrigues Silva-Leite, Fall River, Mass. 
Willard Stanley Tedford, St. Andrews, N. B. 
James William Tingley, Laconia, N. H. 

Albert Bradbury Todd, Torrington, Conn. 
Miles Grant Tupper, East Rochester, N. H. 
Charles William Turner, North Bennington, Vt. 
Estella Saunders Turner, North Bennington, Vt. 
Theodore Wahlstrom, Concord, N. H. 

James Wilmarth Williams, Jackson, N. H. 
Alvin Wilson Young, Campton, N. H. 


The session of 1916 will be held June 13 to 23. All former 
students, pastors, or ministers, with or without theological 
education, Sunday School workers, or any others desirous of 
theological information or inspiration, will be welcomed. In 
past years, students have come not only from all the New 
England States, but from the Middle, Western and Southern 
States and Canada also. The lectures will be given by members 
of the Faculty and distinguished speakers from the vicinity. 
The fee for the two weeks will be $15, as usual. Further in- 
formation will be given in the Summer School Bulletin, which 
is scheduled to appear in April, or may be obtained by address- 
ing Prof. W. N. Donovan, Newton Centre, Mass. 


THE SOCIETY OF ALUMNI 


The Society of the Alumni 
PRESIDENT 
Charles E. Sawtelle, Class of 1904 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
Frank Rector, Class of 1881 


CLERK 
Winfred N. Donovan, Class of 1898 


TREASURER 
Edmund F. Merriam, Class of 1879 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Charles E. Sawtelle, Class of 1904 
Frank Rector, Class of 1881 
Winfred N. Donovan, Class of 1898 
Edmund F. Merriam, Class of 1879 
William B. Whitney, Class of 1900 
James B. Gilman, Class of 1903 


ORATOR 
Austen K. deBlois, Class of 1891 


ALTERNATE 
Frank A. Starratt, Class of 1909 


NECROLOGIST 
Millard F. Johnson, Class of 1879 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


James B. Gilman, Class of 1903 
Arthur E. Harriman, Class of 1895 
Alfred E. Isaac, Class of 1899 


COMMITTEE ON ENTERTAINMENT 


William B. Whitney, Class of 1900 
David M. Lockrow, Class of 1895 
York A. King, Class of 1899 


i 
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RNecrology 


1846 Reuben Albright Henry, d. Nov. 3, 1909, aged 91 
188g Otis Allen Freeman, d. Aug. 10, 1913, aged 51 

1883 Joseph Allison Cahill, d. April 23, 1914, aged 67 

1875 Benjamin Franklin Bickum, d. Sept. 3, 1914, aged 71 
1864 Stephen Hilton, d. November, 1914, aged 80 

1895 Clarence Reginald Minard, d. Jan. 1, 1915, aged 46 
1863 Adoniram Judson Rich, d. Jan. 19, 1915, aged 80 
1854 Brainard Wayland Barrows, d. Feb. 19, 1915, aged 87 
1893 Charles Spurgeon McLearn, d. Feb. 23, 1915, aged 54 
1872 Justin Kent Richardson, d. Feb. 28, 1915, aged 71 
1881 Freeman Tupper Whitman, d. Mar. 1, 1915, aged 66 
1875 Alfred Sweetser Stowell, d. Mar. 7, 1915, aged 64 
1881 Thaddeus Guilford Cass, d. April 29, 1915, aged 64 
1867 Henry Francis Colby, d. May 8, 1915, aged 72 

1875 Benjamin Allen Greene, d. May 12, 1915, aged 69 
1864 Frederic Dana Blake, d. Aug. 11, 1915, aged 76 

1859 Isaac Bridgman, d. Aug. 27, 1915, aged 82 

1875 Thomas Smallwood Samson, d. Oct. 8, 1915, aged 70 


Prescribed Courses 


Junior Year 


Bw NW WwW & 


Autumn. Winter. Spring. 
Elocution 1. Elocution 1. Elocution 
Hebrew or Hebrew or 4. Hebrew or 
O. T. History Exegesis O. T. Critical Introd. to 
Prophets Ole 
ire NsAesor Aves ste Nin wor Ann elrsiNa Ls or 
Beginners’ Greek Greek Greek 
I. B. History 2.) Nate lintrod: Dae Na eelin trod. 
Homiletics 2.  Homiletics . Theology 
Sociology z. Church History 3. Church History 
Propedeutic fe 
Middle Year 
Elocution 1. Elocution 1. Elocution 
O. T. Thought 2. History 3. History 
(Heb. & Eng.) Theology 3. Theology 
History 2.  Homiletics 2.  Homiletics 
Theology 2s 
Homiletics 
Senior Year 
Elocution 2.  Elocution 2.  Elocution 
Theology 2. Theology 2. Theology 
Homiletics 3. Homiletics 3. Church Polity 
Missions z. Baptist History 2.  Homiletics 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 


1. PERMANENT FuND 


I gwe and bequeath to Newton Theological Institution, 
incorporated under the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
Oat ewe SR Say an Pee dollars, to form a part of its 
Permanent Fund, to be safely invested, and the net income 
only to be used for the general purposes of said corporation. 


2. SCHOLARSHIP 


I give and bequeath to Newton Theological Institution, 
incorporated under the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
7) ak SETA Mad ole Meena a dollars, to be added to its per- 
manent scholarship funds, to be safely invested, and the 
income only to be used for the purpose of aiding students 


in said Institution. 


If it be desired to give such funds a special name, add 
the words ‘‘to be Rnown 5 thé...c.cccccccccccecsceseesesvseevene- Fund”; 


The Treasurer, Mr. A. L. Scott, 60 Federal Street, 
Boston, will furnish information in regard to gifts to 
bear an annuity during the life of the donor or during 
the lives of those whom the donor may designate. 


LEVEL 
ONE 


Che 
Hewton Cheological 
Tnstitution 


HMododoress Book 


THE INSTITUTION BULLETIN, VOL. VIII, NUMBER 2 
NEWTON CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 
FEBRUARY, 1916 


The Hewton Theological 
Institution 


ADDRESS BOOK 


OF THE 


GRADUATES AND FORMER 
STUDENTS 


FEBRUARY, 1916 


PREFACE 


This address book is published by direction of the Faculty 
in accordance with the plan announced in 1905, that an address 
book should be issued every ten years, in 1905, 1915, etc., and a 
historical catalog every ten years, in 1910, 1920, etc. 

The address book is arranged as a supplement to the last 
historical catalog. That catalog should therefore be consulted 
for explanations as to the distinctions in type, and as to the 
order of names in each class. 

Addresses not enclosed in brackets have been vouched for 
since January 1, 1916, by the owners or intimate associates. In 
the case of foreign missionaries, the addresses are those furnished 
by the missionary societies. Addresses for which no card or 
voucher has been received are placed in brackets. Such addresses 
are usually quite reliable, The brackets simply indicate that no 
acknowledgement has come since January 1. If a man’s address 
is unknown or in serious doubt, the line following his name 
is left blank. The book gives no address from which letters have 
been returned undelivered. 

Information is especially desired as to the men with blank 
lines. Any information regarding any addresses, or any criti- 
cism designed to improve future editions of the book will be 
very gratefully received by the Librarian or the Secretary 
of the Faculty. 


The Faculty 


GEORGE EDWIN HORR, D.D., LL.D. 
President and Professor of Church History 
President’s House 


JOHN MAHAN ENGLISH, D.D. 
Professor of Homuletics and Pastoral Duties 
Bradford Court 
SAMUEL SILAS CURRY, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
Acting Professor of Elocution 
Pierce Building, Boston 


FREDERICK LINCOLN ANDERSON, D.D. 
Professor of Biblical Interpretation, New Testament 
169 Homer Street 


WINFRED NICHOLS DONOVAN, D.D. 
Professor of Biblical Interpretation, Old Testament 
45 Paul Street 


HENRY KALLOCH ROWE, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Church History and Sociology 
and Librarian 


32 Oxford Road 


RICHARD MINER VAUGHAN, D.D. 
Professor of Christian Theology 
115 Parker Street 


JAMES PERCIVAL BERKELEY, B.D. 
Associate Professor in the Biblical Departments 


29 Glenwood Avenue 
3 
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ALBERT EDWARD BAILEY, A.B. 
Instructor in Pedagogy 
45 Braeland Avenue 


AUSTEN KENNEDY DE BLOIS, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 
Instructor in Religious Psychology 
Brookline 


HENRY CLAY MABIE, D.D. 
Lecturer on Missions 
Roslindale 
FREDERICK MILTON DERWACTER, B.D. 


Instructor in Greek 
Sturtevant Hall 


WILLIAM JACOB CLOUES, B.D. 
Alva Woods Assistant Librarian 
24 Ripley Street 


Faculty in order of appointment after the President 


ADDRESSES 


1845 

John Hunt. . . . .I.0.0.F. Home, Springfield, Ohio 
1851 

Leonard Hobart Huntting . . . . Silver Creek, Wash. 
1858 

George Bullen, D.D., 25 Ripley Terrace, Newton Centre, Mass. 
1859 

Henry Clinton Graves, D.D., 187 Elm, West Somerville, Mass. 

Thomas Clarkson Russell . . . ae Medway, Mass) 

George Whitfield, D.D. 5 Pian ie ; Clinton, Miss. 
1860 


George Mellen Prentiss King, D. D., LL.D., 
Va. Union Univ., Richmond, Va. 


1861 
Secretary, A. R. Crane 


Abijah Robinson Crane, D.D., 
(88 New Lawn Ave., Arlington, N. J.) 
Joseph Henry Gilmore, Ph.D. . 15 Brighton, Rochester, N.Y. 
Robert Dickey Porter . . (Willow Park, Halifax, N. S.) 
Henry Ephraim Robins, D.D., LL.D., 
59 Highland Ave., Greenfield, Mass. 
Lucius Manlius Sargent Haynes, D.D., 
3314 Holmes Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Solon Whithed Stevens (om. Rev.) . . . (Lowell, Mass.) 


1862 


Henry Melville King, D.D. .  . 8 Cushing, Providence, R. I. 
Alfred Chipman, D.D. . : Cottage St., Berwick, N.S. 
Benjamin Franklin Lawrence oe Highland, Marlboro, Mass.) 
Horatio C. Lillie (om. Rev.) E Gilbertsville, N. Y. 


1863 
Secretary, N. J. Wheeler 


James Champlin Fernald, L. H. D., 
(207 Lorraine Ave., Upper Montclair, N. J.) 
35 
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Daniel Appleton White Smith, D.D. Insein, Burma 
Nelson Joseph Wheeler . . . 60 Forest, Providence, R. I. 
Henry Hinckley . . . 116 Upland Road, Cambridge, Mass. 
Edward Manning Saunders, D.D., (28 Carleton, Halifax, N.S.) 


1864 


Joseph Holden Sedgwick . |. . 2733 Vine, Cincinnati, O. 
Henry Kirke Porter, LL. D. (om. Rev.), 
1600 I, Washington, D. C. 


1865 
Secretary, L. G. Barrett 

Luther Gustavus Barrett . . 100 Vinton, Melrose, Mass. 
James Frederick Norris. . ._. (Foxcroft, Me.) 
WaltersRice ews cmstiesr shat betes Elm, Agawam, Mass. 
Samuel King Dexter : : . aanealms; Cake 
George Langford Hunt, D. nee (Brodhead, Green Co., Wis.) 
James Alexander Robert, Ph.D., Ist and Wilkinson, Dayton, o 

1866 


Secretary, H. G. Gay 
George Savilian Chase, South Hanson [P. O., Burrage, |] Mass. 


Henry Gordon Gay . Pe Eaton, Reading, Mass. 

George Boardman Tistee DD. 7 Brackett, Westbrook, Me. 

Addison Parker. 123 South Fifteenth, Richmond, Ind. 
1867 


Secretary, H. S. Burrage 
James William Ashton, D.D., 208 West Second, Olean, N. Y. 


Henry Sweetser pues Dp: . . Kennebunkport, Me. 
Dennis Donovan |. . . . South Lyndeboro, N. H. 
Amos Robinson _. Box 516, Holtville, Cal. 
Francis Emory Tower, Dee a a0 Prospect, Auburn, R. I. 
John Wesley Savage. . . .. .. : Seabrook, N. H. 
Joseph Henry Gannett . . . . . . (Wollaston, Mass.) 
1868 
Secretary, C. H. Spalding 
Miner Rudd Deming . . (Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass.) 
Charles Melvin Emery . . . . Southern Pines, N. C. 
Walter Whitney Hammond. Morris Plains, N. J. 
Joseph William Rees... 323 West 112th, Chicago, Il. 


William Ricker Thompson, 

Nugent Home, Johnson St., Germantown, Pa. 
George Henry Whittemore, 329 Harvard, Cambridge, Mass. 
James Peirson Field (2315 Howard Ave., Springfield, Mo.) 
Charles Hubbard Spalding, D.D., 87 Evans Rd., Brookline, Mass. 
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1869 
Secretary, F. W. Bakeman 

Francis Wales Bakeman, D.D., 89 Clark Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 
Lucian Drury ae North Stonington, Conn. 
Nelson Nese Glazier, Box 87, R. F. D. 4, Beatrice, Neb. 
Hazen Pingree McKusick . 409 West 2d, Los Angeles, Cal. 
James Ferdinand Morton . . Andover, N. H. 
John Bartholomew Gough Pidge, Dy) Ds 

2027 Wallace, Philadelphia, Pa. 
William Henry Spencer, D.D. . 63 Dana, ‘Cambridge, Mass. 
Frank Dana Stedman Sargent . . 93 Grove, Putnam, Conn. 


1870 
Secretary, H. Crocker 


Henry Varnum Baker . . 49 Hamlin, Providence, R. I. 
Edwin Bullard . . . . . . +. + Donakonda, So. India 
Henry Crocker... . Chester, Vt. 
Asa Lyman Lane . - Bellevue Park, Wakefield, Mass. 
Harrison William Stearns (Care of A.S. Rogers, Greeley, Colo.) 


1871 
Secretary, W. O. Ayer 
William Oliver Ayer, D.D. 36 Cumberland, Brunswick, Me. 


Henry Malcolm Hopkinson. .. . Wardsboro, Vt. 
1872 
Secretary, A. J. Hovey 
Alvin Millen Crane . . . 27 Williams, Malden, Mass. 
Benjamin Putnam Cross, 265 eee Ave., Providence, Reals 
Arthur Judson Hovey . ; . Pocasset, Mass. 
James William Manning, D. 6 coke yet anes Wolfville, Wes: 


Melville Cox Thwing, 
Isaac Robinson Wheelock, 

(15 South Fairview, Roslindale, Mass.) 
George Andrew Bacon, Ph.D. . . 50 Beacon, Boston, Mass. 
David Downie, D.D. ‘ a ite Nellore, South India 


1873 
Secretary, J. B. Robinson 


Sylvester Burnham, D.D., (32 Maple Ave., Hamilton, N. Y.) 
Obadiah Erastus Cox . .. (South Glens Falls, N. Y.) 
Frederick Howard Eveleth, D.D., 

111 Parkwood Boulevard, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Thomas Gardner Field . . Pearl & Spellman, Granville, O. 
John Skinner Hutchinson (856 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
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George Washington McCullough, 

(Wisconsin Ave., Tenleytown, D. C.) 
Edwin Payson Roberts, (3050 McHenry Ave., Cincinnati, O.) 
Julius Brown Robinson... .... Turners Falls, Mass. 
Rufus Sanford, D.D. .. . Vizianagram, India 
Erastus Melville Shaw _ 106 West 84th, New York, N.Y; 
Edwin Sumner Small (om. Rev.) 273 Main, Melrose, Mass. 


William Edwin Stanley .. . . .._ .. Eldora, Iowa. 
1874 
Elisha Benjamin Andrews, D. D., LL.D., Interlachen, Fla. 
David Foster Estes, D.D. . - Hamilton N= Ye 
William Henry Fish... “AL Woburn, Reading, Mass. 
Jacob Winfried Fuhrmann. |. R.F. D.1, Sabetha, Kan. 
Albanus Kimball Gurney, 300 Nicholson, io Gates, Cal. 
Henry Ware Hale. . (Box 30, R. F. D. 1, Savannah, Ga.) 
John William Hough AN ao hlets (1201 G, Lincoln, Neb.) 
Daniel Webster Hoyt. . (335 Lincoln, Worcester, Mass.) 
Wilmot Melvin Mayhew. ... (Highgate Springs, Vt.) 
Silas Porter Pendleton . . 230 South Main, Natick, Mass. 
Miles Newton Reed .. . . Fuller St., Lee, Mass. 
John Roman Stubbert . 53 Sunnyside Ave., Putnam, Conn. 
Henry William Thiele | 445 North C ee Galesburg, Ill. 
Samuel Watson Tindell, D.D. . . . (Rogersville, Tenn.) 


William Frederic Armstrong, D.D., 
21 | Sandwyth Road, Rangoon, Burma 


Orrin Robbins Hunt. . Plainfield, N. H. 
Joseph Henry Taylor, 

Patrick Henry Murray. - 5.972) &: (Bridgeport, W. Va.) 

1875 

John Harris Barrows. .. . ... Bolton, Mass. 
William Cornelius Carr . : (Glen Spey, N. Y.) 
Adoniram Judson Chandler, 16 Squire New London, Conn. 
Richard Steere Colwell, D.D. . (Granville, O.) 


John Mahan English, D. Le 
Bradford Court, Newton Centre, Mass. 
Theodore Clarence Gleason, 4 Prospece, East Greenwich, R. I. 


Elihu Burritt Haskell, . .R.F.D. 3, Southbridge, Mass. 
John Benton Houser (om. Rev.), 
Howard Rogers Mitchell . 8 Highwood, Waterville, Me. 


William Abram Newcombe, D.D., 24 Knox, Thomaston, Me. 
James Lloyd Powell, 


George Swainhart .. 2 When cata Shreve, O. 
James Paul Thoms, PCD. aes Emporia, Kan. 
Horace Wayland Tilden, D.D. . . Dillon, Mont. 
John’ C Andréwsi2c4 an a0 Benner, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Orson Porter Bestor . . R.F. D. Box 178, iaieneon Mich. 
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David Read Coe (om. Rev.) . . 838% Broad, Oneida, N. Y. 
Prentiss Mellen Woodman (om. Rev.), 

842 Lumber ue Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sumner Abraham Ives .. . . (Pinebluff, N. C.) 


1876 
Secretary, L. W. Frink 


Henry Phillips Cogswell, (om. Rev.), 
64 Washington Sq., Salem, Mass. 
Henry Martyn Dean, . ...__.. 8 Chester, Readville, Mass. 
Arthur Wentworth Hamilton Eaton, D.C.L., 
2 Bible House, New York, N. Y. 
Lemuel Williams Frink, . . 124 Asylum, Norwich, Conn. 
Edwin Ayer Herring, 4603 13th Ave., S. W., Seattle, Wash. 
Elias Miles Keirstead, D.D., L.L.D., 
76 Lowther Ave., Toronto, Can. 
Oliver Dennett Kimball, 
Arvin Augustus Smith, . 10 Pratt Court, Worcester, Mass. 
Thomas Mefford Stewart, 
(1369 Lucile Ave., Los Angeles, Cal.) 
Ross Matthewes, 
George Douglas Brewerton, 
Oscar Dwight Thomas .. R. F. D. Millbury, Mass. 
John Alexander Gordon, D.D., 340 Eleventh, Brandon, Manit. 


1877 
Secretary, J. S. Swaim 


James Percival Abbott, D.D., 
615 N. Central Ave., Chicago, II. 
Thomas Davis Anderson, D.D., 
2 Wellington Terrace, Brookline, Mass, 
George Darius pod; . 19 Moon Ave., East Hartford, Conn. 
Joseph S. Swai 190 Brattle, Cambridge; Mass. 
Henry Wilberforce Tate, jE 5) Oe Oe Bk 
2331 Hartzell, Evanston, Ill, 


Cornelius Newton Webster . . ..__.. (Weiser, Idaho) 
Charles Emerson Young. . West Enfield, Me. 
Edward Hammond Brooks, R.F. D. 13, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ephraim Hapgood _. LOR Aaeauth Hanson, Mass. 
Adoniram Judson Hopkins LE id oer Perkinsville, Vt. 
Eusebe Leger... (Augusta, Me.) 
William Marcellus Mick . 559 Parker, Newton Centre, Mass. 
Otis: Osgood Ordway,,  . ... . Center Sandwich, N. H. 
George Theron Raymond . .... . (Owanita, Fla.) 


James Gardner Ross, 
Julius Adelbert Leavitt, D.D., LL.D., 
48th and South, Lincoln, Neb. 
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1878 
be Secretary, J, H. Nichols 
George Nelson Ballentine, 
Lemuel Call Barnes, D.D. 23 East 26th, New York, N. Y. 
Nelson Bishop Jones, : ie F See Roslindale, Mass. 
Charles Holmes Martell .. . Wolfville, N.S. 
George Carter Peck . a ee le (Eldon, Mo.) 
Edward Andrew Read, D. D. : . (Granville, O.) 
Charles Abraham Reecese 31 45 Souhegan, Milford, N. H. 
John Church Spurr. Se has eae Hantsport, N.S. 
Moung Edwin, (om. Rev.) . PA al atts (Tharrawaddy, Burma) 
onn: Harris Nicholss 71 .,85. “+094 4 Oak, Derry, N. H. 

1879 

Secretary, M. F, Johnson 

Horace Franklin Brown . . Summer St., Kingston, Mass. 


Edwin Julius Brownson, 

511 East Lack Ct., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
William Albert Farren, 

146 N. Washington, No. Attleboro, Mass. 


William E. Feeman . 317 Spink, Wooster, O. 
George Edwin Horr, D. Dy /LL.D. . Newton Centre, Mass. 
Millard Fillmore J ohnson .. 7) at Reck Mags: 


Edmund Franklin Merriam, D.D., 
525 Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 
Joseph Dimock Skinner . . . Box 545, Yarmouth, N. S. 
Albion Woodbury Small, Ph.D., LL.D., 
(The University of Chicago, Chicago, III.) 


Elmer Bernard Tucker... Box 75, Kirkman, Iowa. 
Ansley Ezra Woodsum . = MainSt., West Medway, Mass. 
Panu Koliu Gospodinoff . . Bulgaria, >? 


James Lewis Smith, D.D., 
1881 No. Raymond Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 
Judson Benjamin Thomas, D.D., 
(600 North Pine Ave., Chicago, III.) 
Charles Thomas Holt . . : Main St., Wales, Mass. 


1880 
Secretary, T. E. Bartlett 


Thomas Elliott Bartlett . 19 Bayside Ave., Providence, R. I. 
Wilton Rufus Boone, D. D. . 6640 Evans ‘Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Frank George Davis . . . Bishop College, Marshall, Tex. 
Elias William Kelly . . Baptist College, Rangoon, Burma 
Frank Gressinger McFarlan, Ph.D., S.T.D., 

726 West 9th, Cincinnati, O. 
Peter Stewart MacGregor .. . Chester Basin, N. S. 
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Edward Doran Mason .. (86 Dana, Cambridge, Mass.) 
William Almor Spinney, D.D., 3315S. Main, Hightstown, N. J. 
Frank Louis Sullivan (525 Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass.) 
Willis Frye Thomas, D.D. [Insein, Burma] 
16 Church, Wakefield, Mass. 
Leonard Woolsey Cronkhite, D.D. [Bassein, Burma] 
Greenwich, N. Y. 
William Henry Robinson . . 809 State, New Haven, Conn. 
Charles Coffin Tilley . . . . The Elms, Jefferson, Me. 
Aaron. K Sargent EN ae Maple St., Harveysburg, O. 


1881 
Secretary, F. Rector 


Newton Brumback, M.D. . . (Colorado Springs, Colo.) 
Edwin John Colcord, Litt. D., 
(484 Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
Albert Nelson Dary . . . . 31 Prescott, Nashua, N. H. 
Lamartine Adelbert Hall .. (R. F. D. 5, Wooster, O.) 
James Albert Knowlton, Ph.D., 
1044 So. Sheffield, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Frank Rector, D.D. . . . . ~ 1 Brook, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Charles Seaver Scott . . . 91 Lexington, Waverley, Mass. 
George Calvin Trow ... ; (Bradford, N. H.) 
Alfred Brown Whitney . 915 West 31st, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Edward John Grant . . 6 Arthur, Truro, N. S. 
John Mervin Hull... "15 Fairhaven Road, Concord, Mass. 
Henry Hatcher Johnson, 

Andrew Judson Sturtevant. . . . . . Gonzales, Cal. 


Henry Marcus Thompson, D.D., 
144 Retreat Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


John William Weeks . . . 88 Rigby Road, Sydney, N.S. 

William Marston Weeks sar ich a ele (Shullsburg, Wis.) 

Joseph Ayrault Bailey . (North Dana, Mass.) 

Joseph Frederick Bartlett, D. Be 1510 N. 20th, Philadelphia, Pa; 

William Porter Bartlett. . . R.F. D. 2, Plymouth, N. H. 

Orville Eugene Brown . . .°. ~ outKranklinsNeHe) 
1882 


Secretary, J. R. Gow 


Edward Ernest Atkinson _ . 396 Harvard, Cambridge, Mass. 
Charles Pattison Bennett (om. Rev), 
ee Springs, Colo.) 
Horace Ward Buckles... mid 2 berry,.O: 
John Russell Gow, D. D., 
215 9th Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nathan Hunt . Morrill, Me. 
Lyman Winslow King, 328 Brookline, Newton Centre, Mass. 
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Alfred Gideon Langley . 1 School, Newport, R. I. 


Burton Wellesley Lockhart, DDO}. 
23 West Webster, Manchester, N. H. 


George Merriam .. 80 Madison Ave., Skowhegan, Me. 
William Fowler Parker, (Sussex, N. Et (“With the Colors.’’) 
Edwin Carey Whittemore, D.D. Waterville, Me. 
Charles Washington Booth. . . . (Masonville, N. Y.) 


William Anderson McKillop, 
(748 Maryland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis.) 


John Wilbur Richardson . . 1 Northport Ave., Belfast, Me. 
1883 
Secretary, W. H. Lane 


Joseph Webb Brigham, Ph.D., 
103 Ocean, Dorchester Center, Boston, Mass. 


Charles Edwin Burdette, (R. F. D. 1, Springfield, Mass.) 


Wellington Camp... 10 Patternson, Campbellton, N. B. 
John Loring Crane... 47 Cordis, Wakefield, Mass. 
Nathaniel Grant French . . 123 Winter, Auburn, Me. 
Edwin Clark Goodwin . . Grasmere, N. H. 
Frank John Jones (4341 Baltimore Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
William Hoyle Lane. . . Box 55, Shawomet, R. I. 
Edward Alvah Mason .. 35 Pine, Bellows Falls, ME: 
William Frank Slocum, (39- -43 West 128th, New York, N. Y.) 
Albert Day Spaulding . Main St., North Scituate, Mass. 
William Oakman Stearns... 18 Pine, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Albert Walter Weeks. . (80 Beacon, Worcester, Mass.) 
Drew Thompson Wyman... 4 Darling, Nantucket, Mass. 
Isaac Chipman Archibald . . : Chicacole, India 
yonn Elijah Case... Maynard St., South Acton, Mass. 
Arthur Crawley Chute, D.D. . : Wolfville, NaS: 
Lewis Anson Eaton .. : (Raynham Centre, Mass. ) 
Charles Kendall Harrington, on D: [29 Sanaizaka, Ushigone, 


Tokyo, Japan] (Kentville, N ey 
Francis Percival Stewart Lamb, 
Benjamin Rand, Ph.D. (om. Rev.), 
(8 Prescott, Cambridge, Mass.) 


Frederick Wingate Gookin . .. . Romeo, Mich. 
Alonzo Grant (om. Rev.) . . . (Weymouth Bridge, N.S.) 
1884 
Secretary, J. M. Wyman 
George Aaron Cleaveland .. (Hermosa Beach, Cal.) 
Ebenezer Pryor Coldwell . . Bridgetown, N. S. 


William Herbert Perry Faunce, D. De ED 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Edgar: Hatfield). °.~ 3295) ener 8 Wales aM asst 
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Thompson Archibald Howard, 16 Emory, Attleboro, Mass. 
Ephraim Hilworth Jones, 

462 Ura Minami Machi, Mito, Japan 

Irving Bemis Mower, D.D., 2 College Place, Waterville, Me. 
Charles Edson Owen, D.D., 

301 Savings Bank Bldg., Waterville, Me. 

Fred Myron Preble, D. D., [After June 1, 1916, Ludlow, Vt, 
1128 W. 7th, Riverside, Cal. 


Charles Clarence Speare ih ee iges Baldwinsville, Mass. 
Charles Walter Williams . . . . . Becket, Mass. 
John Monroe Wyman . . Damariscotta, Me. 


Jean Charlemagne Bracq, Litt. Ds, i oe Ds 
(Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) 


Frederick Mack Gardner... . Southern Pines, N. C. 

Gideon Mayo . Me AL : Franklin, Me. 

Charles Lyman Ripadess avila 4. 7 Dottalo. N. iY.) 

Prank Ses Weston’. iooc7— 1... 639 Ontario, Toronto, Ont. 
1885 


Secretary, G. R. Hovey 


William Sullivan Ayres . 38 Holland Ave., Westfield, Mass. 
Edward Alonzo Davis La eae 8 Tampa, Lewiston, Me. 
Frederic William Farr, S.T.D., 

426 So. Boyle Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
George Rice Hovey, D.D., N. Hee St, Richmond, Va. 


Robert MacDonald, Ph. Dera: (Worcester, Mass.) 
George Dana Sanders ON erie: Court, Houlton, Me. 
George Boice Titus... . West Bridgewater, Mass. 
Beverley Newton Nobles. 279 Broadway, Woodstock, Na. 
Anson Joseph Webb... 5 Hungerford Ave., ANabenen,” INfa YS 
Thomas DeGruchy . : _  (liconderoga,, No Y) 
Henry Stanton Davis, MaDe o (Ra F. D. 23, Danbury, Conn.) 
Herbert Tilden, D.D., . . . . . Hebron, Me. 
1886 


Secretary, R. B. Esten 


Charles Reuben Bailey, Ph.D., 
59 Walnut Ave., Revere, Mass. 
James Albert Brown, 214 No. Pomona Ave., Fullerton, Cal. 
Francis Howard Davis, 
(121 Main, Bradford Dist., Haverhill, Mass.) 
Richard Bartlett Esten, D.D., 33 East Main, Webster, Mass. 
William Chipman Goucher, D.D.  . . St.Stephen, N.B. 
Lucius Hippolyte . ; : (Port au Prince, Haiti) 
Charles Stanwood Lemont . (15 Ringold, Haverhill, Mass.) 
Marion Rowland Perry, (300 West Barraque, Pine Bluff, Ark.) 
Windsor Herbert Wyman, 411 Adams, No. Abington, Mass. 
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Emil Benjamin Bary, 
Edward Parish Brand, D.D.. (201 No. School, Normal, III.) 
Alexander Angus McLeod . 1708 Charles, Vancouver, B. C. 
Oates Charles Symonds Wallace, D.D., LL.D., 

4831 Western Ave., Westmount, Montreal, P. Q. 
Whitman Lillibridge Wood, ae Lonsdale Ave., Pawtucket, R. 1.) 
Joseph McKean .. thse WBE ‘Townsend, Mass. 


1887 
Secretary, R. W. Van Kirk 


Herbert Lincoln Caulkins . . Littleton Common, Mass. 
William Jacob Cloues . 24 Ripley, Newton Centre, Mass. 
John Ernest Cummings, D. D., [Henzada, Burma], 
17 Pleasant, Newton Centre, Mass. 
Henry Franklin Dexter . . . 35 Plum, Portland, Me. 
Robert Henry Ferguson, M.D., 
9 No. Munn Ave., East Orange, N. J. 
John Marshall Foster, D.D. . Kityang, via Swatow, China 
Shailer Mathews, D.D., 5736 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Augustus Erving Scoville . . 31 Toledo, Adrian, Mich. 
Herbert Edgar Thayer . 77 Garfield, Springfield, Mass. 
Edward Pratt Tuller, D.D. .. . . Hyannis, Mass. 
Charles Russell Upton, . . Sutton, Vt. 


Robert Woods Van Kirk, 7117 Harvard Ave., Chicago, II. 
Garnett Roscoe Waller, D.D. 80 King, Springfield, Mass. 
Robert Whitaker . . . . ._ Box 279, Los Gatos, Cal. 
John Brainerd Wilson . . 559 Broadway, Everett, Mass. 
Thomas Vassar Caulkins . 6 Allegany Ave., Condersport, Pa. 
Frank William Holmes (om. Rev.) 

82 Magazine, Cambridge, Mass. 


William Eliot Knight . . . R. F. D. 1, Lexington, Ky. 
James Frank Jones . . . . . =. + North Livermore, Me. 
Hemmay Shwaytoo Klaipo. . .. . (Toungoo, Burma) 
Russell Sparks Sargent . . .. -Corbing Kan. 
Thomas Arthur Whitaker . . 25 Chestnut, Malden, Mass. 
1888 
Secretary, F. A. Snow 
Edwin Palmer Burtt. . . . (Shin Hing, South China) 
Lindsey Baxter Goodall... .. Waynesboro, Va. 
Joseph Mansfield Long .. .._.. Hyattsville, Md. 


Robert Alexander McGuinn, 


(State Heertas Catonsville, Baltimore, Md.) 
Fred Albertis Snow _ . . Freeport, Me. 
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Frank Curtis Whitney . . . . (North Yakima, Wash.) 
Frank Arthur Heath . . 4514 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash 
Tillman Bowden Johnson, D. D., 

12 Locust Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Robert Henry Middleditch . 516 Boulevard, Westfield, N. J. 


Absalom Lewis Powell . . Arcadia, Yarmouth CoN: S? 
Granville Hunt, D.D.  . 10 Cortlandt, Mount Vernon, 'N. Y. 
William Cutten Skiles . . : (Geneseo, Kan.) 
Elwyn Osmer Vaylor: ~§ Sn... (Georgetown, Mass.) 
Llewellyn Joshua Tingley . . . . . . Apohaqui, N. B. 
1889 
Secretary, J. C. Hyde 
George Ricker Berry, Ph.D.,D.D.. . . Hamilton, N. Y. 


Louis Scharl Bowerman, 
269 South 11th East, Salt Lake City, Utah 
William Abraham Creditt, D.D., LL,D.. 
4124 Powelton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
John Lincoln Dearing, D.D. . 75 Bluff, Yokohama, Japan 
George Coleman Gow, Mus.D., (om. Rev.) 
College Ave., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Harry Horatio Hall ... (102 SRE Winnipeg, Man.) 
Samuel Willis Hamblen Granville, O. 
John Chester Hyde, 6844 Hollywood Bvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
John Lewis . . . The Home Store, Southern Pines, N.C. 
Ebenezer Nelson Pierce . . (Holdredge, Nebr.) 


Thomas Jefferson Ramsdell, D. fate 
18 Lafayette, Calais, Me. 


Joseph Somers Russel... (Roy, New Mex.) 
Elisha Sanderson . Bridgewater Center, Me. 
Arthur Lincoln Snell. . (23 East 26th, New York, N. Y. 


John Milton Waldron, S.T.D. 
1334 V, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Richard Henry Baker . 149 Sunes Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Francis Harris Parker Beals... . Wolfville, N.S. 
Henry Frink . J on os eer Creston; Conn.) 
James Thomas Lightfoot fetes \ (Oo (Pickens, S. C.) 
Donald Gordon Macdonald, 

Charles Albert Parker .. 320 Elm, Redwood City, Cal. 
Herman Joseph Powell . . |. - Upland, Cal. 
David-Price: >. chet t, (Middle Sackville, N. B.) 
Edward Arthur Muck’... s. 261% South, Concord, N. H. 
Burton Crankshaw .. . .. ne yA yler, Nashua, N. H. 
Joseph Edward Dinsmore .. 441 Chelmsford, Lowell, Mass. 


Sidney Eugene Packard . d (Waldoboro, Me.) 
Walter James Swaffeld, Ph. D.. 332 Hanover, Boston, Mass.) 
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1890 
Secretary, H. F. Perry 


Henry Dugwell Bentley . . West Summerland, B. C. 
Judson Billings Peane 52 Wall, Woodfords, Portland, Me. 
William Edward Cooper, 
Edwin Lewis Gates . P Dover-Foxcroft, Me. 
William Bernard Hutchinson, D. Di. 
503 Summer Burlington, lowa 

Friedrich Wilhelm Klein ... North Vassalboro, Me. 
Wilbur Brown Parshley,D.D.. . . . Liveoak, Fla. 
Henry Francis Perry, D.D., 

2304 Newkirk Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Arthur Leonard Wadsworth, 

710 El Centro, So. Pasadena, Cal. 


William Walter Wakeman . ..._..___ Bellingham, Mass. 
Charles Lincoln White, D.D., 750 Carroll. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Binney Gunnison CALS se East Knox, Galesburg, Ill. 
Willard Parker Palmer .. . . Waldoboro, Me. 


Ulysses Grant Baker Pierce, Ph. De Pe ‘De 
1748 Lamont, Washington, D.C. 


1891 
Secretary, W. Bradbury 


William Abner Atchley, D.D., 
506 Third Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 
John Howard Barss . . Highland Ave., Wolfville, N.S. 
Woodman Bradbury, D.D., 
127 Upland Road, Cambridge, Mass. 


Louis Roussy Dutaud |. . Roxton ‘Pond, P: Q., (Can: 
William Chamberlain Hale. .. (Morristown, Tenn.) 
Addison Benjamin Lorimer .. 7 Park, Lynn, Mass. 
Lewis Doyle Morse... . . . (Earlville, N. Y.) 
Henry Winn Pinkham ... 24 Vine, Melrose, Mass. 
Frederick James Salsman . .. (Stevensville, Mont.) 
Martin Curtis Stonecipher, Ph.D., 

John Freeman Tilton . . . 66 Alba, Woodsfords, Me. 


Charles Hoben Day, D.D., 16 Marion Road, Watertown, Mass. 
Austen Kennedy de Blois, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., 

(21 Winchester, Brookline, Mass.) 
Ellsworth Thomas Derr, 


Henry Howell Harris, D.D. . 4299 Lucky, St. Louis, Mo. 
Jesse Taylor Pope... Prestonburg, Ky. 
John Abisha Shaw... E. 504 Olympic Ave., Spokane, Wash 
Spencer Tunnell . : : Morristown, Tenn. 
Crawford Page Wilson . Highland Ave., Wolfville, N.S. 


Linneus Marshall Bosworth ; ‘ (Goshen; Mass.) 
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William Stephen Bullock . . . (Roxton Pond, P. Q.) 
Arthur Haseltine Curtis. . Bapatta, Guntur Dist., So. India 
William Henry Davenport . Griswoldville, Colraine, Mass. 
Frank Edward Robbins, 
Clarance Eli Tullar . (Massachusetts Ave., Arlington, Mass.) 
1892 
Secretary, S. L. Morse 
George Walter Nead . . 10 Beacon Ave., Norwood, Mass. 


William Franklin Arrington, 

(37 Walnut St., Somerville, Mass.) 
Walter Seward Black, 
Arthur Damrell Chandler . 909 South Penn, Muncie, Ind. 


Francis Raymond Enslin . East Jaffrey, N. H. 
Sylvanus Everett Frohock, . . . . . (Camden, Me.) 
William Howatt Gardner . . . . Hammonton, N. J. 
Martin Stillman Howes Rae ee Franconia, N. H. 
Prescott Ford Jernegan ._. : Hilo, -T. Hawaii 


Charles Louis Seasholes, 3625 Queen Lane, Philadelphia, Ra. 


George Ernest Whitman, [Kaying, Chinal, 
Burton, King Co., Wash. 


Henry Barnes Woods .. (1620 Houston, Laredo, Tex.). 
Charles John Engstrom, 
Walter Vreeland Gray . . (Waterford, Conn.) 


William Job Reynolds, Jr., (457 Wellington Ave., Auburn, R. I.) 
Henry William Oldknow Millington, 

1009 Newton, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Silas Livingstone Morse. ... 7 Bartlett, Haverhill, Mass. 
Henry Truman Slocum . . . . .  . Hubbardston, Mass. 


1893 
Secretary, R. L. Webb 


Byron Havelock Bentley, . 5445 Claytown, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Frederick Joseph Bradshaw, 

Kiating fu, Sz chuan Province, via Chungking, West China 
Herman Edgar Brady, (113 Blue Hill Ave., Mattapan, Mass.) 
Hamilton Edgar Chapman . 2 Euclid Ave.,Worcester, Mass 
Coleman William Corey. . 415 Carbonate, Nelson, B.C. 
Henry Todd DeWolfe, D.D.. . Box 237, Wolk fville, N. S. 
Charles Aubrey Eaton, D.D., (30 East 31st, New York, N. Y.) 


Adam Simpson Green, 


William Thomas Green... . . (Natick, R. I.) 
Truman Oscar Harlow . 7 Porter Ave., Somerville, Mass, 
Daniel Sanford Jenks . . 151 Prospect, Franklin, N. H. 


William Green Jones, 328 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. 
Albert Eugene Kingsley . . . .~ . South Berwick, Me. 
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Forrester Alexander Macdonald, 
44 Langdon, Cambridge, Mass. 


Herbert Sweetser Manley . 28 Fairmount, Melrose, Mass. 
Andrew Thompson Ringgold . . . Northboro, Mass. 
James William Tingley, 26 Monadnock, Dorchester, Mass. 
Herman William Watjen, D.D. . 8 Miller, Warren, R. I. 
Robert Lee Webb . . 33 Lathrop Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Joshua Baker Simpson, Ph.D., (Va. Union Univ., Richmond, Va.) 
Arthur Warren Smith . . 183 Parkway, Winchester, Mass. 
Gilbert James Coulter White, R. R. 1, Summerland, Bc. 
Samuel Duff Anderson, M.D. .. : Carlton, Kans. 
Jonas Haddon Balcom ... : Paradise, NS: 
Peter Stubbs Collins. .. “Box 14, North Ashford, Conn. 
Michael Edward Fletcher . . . Box 299, St. John, NEE: 
Byron Ulric Hatfield : ney Deep River, Conn. 
James Harvey Hollingsworth, DiDeese ss Hillsboro, O. 
William Henry Johnson. . Petar Sak Ae Handley, Tex. 
Lyman Herbert Morse . pete . . Still River, Mass 
Chester Grant Savage, M. Doce @ Elm, Westerly, R. I.) 
Brinton Morrison Webster . . . . Hudson, N. H. 
1894 
Secretary, W. R. Bartlett 
Walter Reynolds Bartlett . . . . (Holliston, Mass.) 
Hebron Young Corey. Bimlipatam, India 
William Fletcher .. . 167 College Ave., Waterville, Me. 
Wallace Wadsworth Gushee ..._. Cottonwood, Minn. 
Valentine Hites : con o Re Bee Beacon, lowa 
Charles Stanley Pease: 5 Prospect, Conway, Mass. 
Israel Walker Porter .. SE (Wolfville, N.S.) 


Walter Bradley Shumway, D. jb MS 

4 Elliott Ave., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
John Giles Stanton... ._.. 12 Market, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Walter Lincoln Stone, 48 Fairhaven Road, Worcester, Mass. 
Leo Boone Thomas. 229 Willett Ave., Port Chester, N. Y. 


Edward Milo Fuller... Richford, Vt. 
Robert Douglas Graham, 1926 West 37th Ave, rents Colo. 
Newton Clark Holdridge Se . (Hammonton, dis 
Edwin Faxon Osborn, D.D. _ 722 Davis, Kalamazoo, Mice. 
Loran David Osborn, Ph.D., . . 936 15th, Boulder, Colo. 
Herbert Ronelle Purinton, D.D. , 36 Mountain Ave. ,Lewiston »Me) 
Harry Sheldon Shaw. | aa (Berwick, No, 


Howard Primrose Whidden, ay De 
Brandow College, Brandon, Man. 
William Carey Whitaker . . . . 55 Wood, Willits, Cal. 


Wilam Clements) 77. 5.) ae (Springvale, Me.) 
Robert Ward Fishers. 0 see oe ‘(Jordan Falls, N. S.) 
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her Marcie 40na) acc) de. Wikio 4! 2ubrouldw Nord :Haiti 
Theodore Osol, 

Frank Parker. . South Hamilton, Mass. 
Edouard Constant Ramette, 1014 Lakeview Ave., Lowell, Mass. 
Charles Thomas Reekie. .. : Elizabethtown, N. Y. 
George Hay Watt . . .. . 22 Edwards, Laconia, N. H. 
Samuel Russell . . . . . +. 2 Fern, Lawrence, Mass. 

1895 


Secretary, C. B. Bolles 


Charlton Burgess Bolles, Concordville, Delaware Co., Pa. 
Albert Edward Hylan... .. . . Medfield, Mass. 
James William I[llsley . . Nehawka,;Nebr. 
Thocas Antoine Condillac J ean-Jacques, 
Cap Haitien, Haiti 
John Hugh Jenner . . 236 Prince, West St. John, N. B. 
Ernest Augustus Royal ; . . Edgartown, Mass. 
Francisco Caetano Borges Silva, 
184 Thompson, New Bedford, Mass. 
Henry Franklin Tibbits, one N. Warren, Decatur, Ill.) 


Everett Anthony Bowen. ... ome Lakeville, Mass. 
Charles Valentine French . Huntington, Vt. 
Austen Tremaize Kempton . 20 St. Paul, Cambridge, Mass. 
Percival Hylton Lynch . . 33 Lincoln Ave., Carbondale, Pa. 


Charles Edgar Rosecrans . 132 Auditorium. Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
James Edson Warner, 
William Samuel Braddan, D.D. . 5008 5th Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Frank Clayton Briggs . 47 Shimotera Machi, Himeji, Japan 
Lyman Eugene Carter . . Ash Point, Me. 
Harry Willard Chamberlin, % Mt. Vernon, Somerville, Mass.) 
Willard Colby Cook, . ‘ Clovis, Cal. 
Pranks ayo tweet, "215 East McGregor, Algona, Iowa 
Albert Palmer Fox ... : : Savona, N. Y. 
Arthur Ernest Harriman, D. Desh 7, Breed, Lynn, Mass. 
David Mount Lockrow . 19 Morgan, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
Arthur Locke Winn . . . 15 Fairmount, Winchester, Mass. 


Frederick Elbridge Heath . (3834 Harvard, Cambridge, Mass.) 
Isaiah Budd Wallace, 


1896 
Secretary, F. Lent 


William Henry Allison, Ph.D., 
9 East Kendrick Ave., Hamilton, N. Y. 
Charles Baldwin Bacon, 
(State Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind.) 
Sumner Bangs pty ets 85 Linden, Winchendon, Mass. 
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Arthur Train Belknap, 255 South Forsythe, Franklin, Ind. 


Charles Alvin Brooks . 23 Evst 26th, New York, N. Y% 
Thomas Cain . eae (Newtonville, Mass.) 
Ulysses Sherman Davis, i ate Soo Perkins, Akron, O. 
Edwin Bailey Dolan . . . 624 South, Holyoke, Mass. 
Harry Saint John Filmer .. (Greene, R. I.) 
Frederick Lent, Ph.D. . 195 Livingston, New Haven, Conn. 
William Earnest Lombard .. 27 Whittier, Andover, Mass. 


George Arthur Martell, 1081 Mariposa Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
Joel Byron Slocum, D.D., 156 Broadway, Norwich, Conn. 


William Abbott Smith . .. . . Suffield, Conn. 
Daniel Cory Snow ee : “Ray nham Centre, Mass. 
Charles Albert Tenny . (1428 12th Des Moines, Iowa) 
Ingram Ebenezer Bill . (Denver, Colo.) 
Joseph Walther .. (81 Prospect. Ave., Wollaston, Mass.) 
Robert Werner Bagwell. . . ... (New Canton, Va.) 
Wallace’ Erenrys VidVSs) 04). Je Segue (Goshen, Ind.) 
Charles Issachar Ramsey. (Hardwick, Vt.) 
George Ellsworth Wihitencuuses (11th Bapt. Ch., Philadelphia,Pa.) 
1897 
Secretary, C. H. Ellis 
Frederick Louis Cleveland . . . 34 Park, Malden, Mass. 
William Jobes Eddy, (110 Walnut Ave., Fairmont, W. Va.) 
Charles Haigh Ellis .. Chelmsford, Mass. 
Thomas Phillips Evans . 67 Revere Road, Quincy, Mass. 
Daniel Webster Kimball. . Sedgwick, Me. 
David Tristan Magill, 3941 Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
George Fred Rouillard . . . . North Stratford, N. H. 
John Elijah Smith .. : (Kalamazoo, Mich.) 
Edwin Fitzson Snell . . 672 Lincoln Ave., Winnetka, IIl. 
Frederick McKee White . 842 Vermont Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Charles Burditt Williams . . Box 82, Greenwich, Mass. 
Henry B Williams, D.D. : aa Auburn, Me. 
Herbert Edwin Wise . 775 Linda Vista Ave., Redlands, Gak: 
William Alva Brady. . . .. (Narragansett Pier * Reply) 
Arthur Hale Gordon. . . 591 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
Birney Stillmon Hudson, D.D., 111 East Ninth, Plainfield, N. J. 
Walliaim) Elin tere sun nner "383 Friendship, Providence, RIE 
John Howard MacDonald, [St. John, N. B.] (‘‘With the colors’ ) 
Norman Augustus MacNeill . ey Salisbury, N. B. 
John Rothweil Slater, Ph.D. , (Univ. Rochester, Rochester, N.Y.) 
John Eddy Berry eam wee ; Barnstable, Mass. 
Paul Frederic Madliger . . . 181 “Murray, Brantford, Ont. 
James Edward Norcross ~ « , OLD Alder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Albert Phillip Rossier . . : Halkirk, Alta. 


Frederick William Stait .. Udayagiri, Nellore Dist., So. India 
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Howard Henry White . . . 192 Baldwin, Laconia, N. H. 
1898 
Secretary, W. F. Wilson 
George Richard Atha, Groton, Conn. 
William Walter Bustard, (Euclid and E. 18th, Cleveland, O.) 
Randall Thomas Capen ... Swatow, China 
John Henry Davis, M.D... 115 F ifth, Crystal F alls, Mich. 
Winfred Nichols Donovan, D.D. . N ewton Centre, Mass. 
Irving Judson Enslin . . . 2 Crystal Ave., Derry, N. H. 
Neil Edward Herman ._. (Ottawa, Can.) 
Allan Hoben, Ph.D. . 5738 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, III. 
Charles Spurgeon Nightingale . 28 Main, Moosup, Conn. 
Fred Arthur Robinson _. West Boylston, Mass. 
Charles Schweikert . . . 409 Union Ave., Paterson, N. J. 
Eugene Howard Stover. Bryant Pond, Me. 


William Frederick Wilson, 34 Hall Ave., W.Somerville, Mass. 
Idell Hartson Wood, 


William Harston Woodall . . . (Murfreesboro, N. C.) 
Charles Satchell Morris, D.D., LL.D., (886 Bank, Norfolk, Va.) 
John Franklin Watts ae 296 Main, Northampton, Mass. 
Bernard Christopher J iies Aves Werte ae One onGerray Need) 
Henry Grattan Dockrell . . ... (Nottingham, Eng.). 
Amasa Spaulding Putnam . . Fairview Ave., Anthony, R. I. 
Elmer Eugene Scates . . . 25 High, Somersworth, N. H. 
John Henry Trenberth . . . 50 Broad, Valley Falls, R. I. 
Harry Edward Hinkley . 364 Bowditch, New Bedford, Mass. 
1899 
Secretary, Y. A. King 
William Byron Bezanson . . 4 William, Yarmouth, N. S. 
Frederic Samuel Boody ._. 10 Lafayette, Wakefield, Mass. 


Champlin Burrage 
(John Carter Brown Library, Providence, R. I.) 
Lewis Herbert Clarke... melee Os Dae Gardiner Me. 
James Butler Fox... 327 West 52d, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Clifton Daggett Gray, Ph.D. 
223 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


Carl Dorsey Hazelton... ies. (Thompson, Conn.). 
Henry Felton Huse |. 112 Upper Main, Springvale, Me. 
Alfred Elton Isaac. . . 21 Welles Ave., Boston, Mass. 
York Adam King at Way. 265 Ames, Lawrence, Mass. 
Selden Rufus McCurdy . ._ 81 Parade, Providence, R. I. 

Fred William Peakes . . . . 118 Crescent, Athol, Mass. 
Henry Charles Speed... 101 Walnut, Clinton, Mass. 


Wilbert Freeman Spidell. . . 10 Ward, Port Hope, Ont. 
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Abraham Lincoln Boynton. . . . . . Madison, N. Y. 
Gasherie DeWitt Dowling, D.D. 

(208 Ninth, South, Fargo, N. Dak.) 
Robert William Drawbridge . . 39 Pine, Belmont, Mass. 
John Hulsart .. , 4 et Curtis AVe., Manasquan, INGEI : 
Charles Wilfred Jackson, 813 Stratford Ave., So. Pasadena, Cal. 
William Jones Marshall, 


Johnson Levi Miner. . . (88 Maple Ave., Red Bank, N. J.) 
Harry Eugene Nickless . . . (66 So. Vine, Meriden, Conn.) 
@harlessWillis*Panke es) ase ae Baird Road, Fairport, N. Y. 
Charles Carroll Richardson . . West St., North Dana, Mass. 
Herbert Judson White, D.D. . 177 Kenyon, Hartford, Conn. 
Carleton Ashburg Burgess . . 210 Union, Rockland, Mass. 
Otto Charles Weinstock. . - . . . (Perkinsville, Vt.) 
Donald McArthur McLean, 

CharleseWilllam*Turnere 22.7. 9s No., Bennington, Vt. 

1900 


Secretary, W. B. Whitney 
George Fletcher Beecher . 175 Spring, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Jacob David... : ; Urumia, Persia 
Maurice Ambrose Levy _ 754 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, IN. he 
Charles Erwin Lewis . . .. . 103 View, Franklin, N. H. 


Benjamin Thomson Livingston. .149 Cedar, Bangor, Me. 
George Edward Lombard . 20 Argyle Ave, Brockton, Mass. 
Albert William Lorimer Prospect St., Whitefield, N. H. 
Charles Remington McNally 

(334 Montauk Ave., New London, Conn.) 
Newton Alexander Merritt, Jr., 

137 Livingston Ave., New Brunswick, N. J. 

Eugene Sumner Philbrook .. 21 Weston, Augusta, Me. 
Charles Lafayette Snow... (R. F. D., Concord, N. H.) 
Sumner Redway Vinton, 

31 Tarleton Road, Newton Centre, Mass. 
James Jones Walworth . . (Brandford, Conn.) 
William Bradley Whitney, 97 Highland Ave., Somerville, Mass. 
Nathan Robinson Wood (5 Bartlett Ave., ’Arlington, Mass.) 


Jonas Hamilton Woodsum . . . 6 Hazel, Milton, Mass. 
Adoniram Judson Archibald . Box 936, New Glasgow, N.S. 
Reuben Lincoln Davis . . . (R. F. D. Spring City, Tenn.) 
Arthur Endicott Fuller . . . (21 Braman, Danvers, Mass.) 
Manford Wallace Schuh jee 6 Central, Westboro, Mass. 
1901 
Secretary, M. B. Whitman 
Oren Nelson Bean... Sr apt oman Cavendisie yt: 


George Stedman Bennett , -° 1b (Cambridge, Mass.) 
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Frederic Wallace Blakeslee . . 95 June, Fall River, Mass. 


William Henry Thurston Bock. .. (Franklin, Mass.) 
Hazen Albert Calhoun . . .~ 105 Allds, Nashua, N. H. 
Arthur Wordsworth Cleaves . 5 Park, Newburyport, Mass. 
Milton Ernest Fish. . 502 25th Ave., W., Duluth, Minn. 
Otis Williams Foye . 25 Willoughby, Somerville, Mass. 
John Aberdein Harding ; ‘ (Madison, Me.) 
Elijah Edgar Harris . .. (East Corinth, Me.) 
Everett Carleton Herrick 154 Maple, Fall River, Mass. 
Daniel Webster Hill . .. Clifton Forge, Va. 
Stephen Sanborn Huse, Jr. . . . . North Sutton, N. H. 
Almon J. Hutchins _. 16 Villa, Mansfield, Mass. 


Thomas Neil Johnson, 97 Mid. Div. Hall, 
The University of Chicago, Chicago, II. 
Richard Kemp, 


Warren Hastings McLeod, 


Archibald Mason .. .. ._ Keswick Ridge, York Co., N. B. 
Lester Benjamin Mathewson ... Box 553, Miami, Ariz. 
Melbourne Burpee Whitman —= Caledonia, Queens Co., N.S. 
Isaac Allen Corbett .. 87 Bentinck, Sydney, N. S. 
Henry Howard Pratt (om. Rev.). 119 State, N ewburyport, Mass. 
Edwin Oscar Wilson. . . . 8 Tiffany Park, Newark, N. J. 
1902 
Secretary, D. W. Lovett 
Arthur Crawley Archibald . 151 Eleventh, Lowell, Mass. 
William Ernest Braisted . . 215 Main, Oneida, N. Y. 
William Bryant Chase .. : (Thompson, Conn.) 
Harry Gilbert Chesley . 31 ‘Auburn, West Newton, Mass. 
Archibald Alexander Forshee, 338 E. 141st, New York, N.Y. 
Sebra Crooker Freeman... _ Parla Kimedi, India 


Gustav Arvid Gordh, Th.D. . 141 East 55th, New York, N.Y. 
Moses Allan Graybiel, 109 Donnan Ave., Was! hington, Pa. 
Harold Libby Hanson, 67 Monument Ave. Charlestown, Mass. 
Irad Benjamin Hardy . ..._. 1 Roberts, Sanford, Me. 
David Winslow Lovett . . . 23 Summer, Orange, Mass. 
George William McCombe ... .._.. (Idaho Falls, Idaho) 
Joseph Chandler Robbins, 800 Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 
Erik Sjostrand . . (107 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il.) 
Edmund David Webber, D.D., 100 Chestnut, Haverhill, Mass. 
Clarence Leroy Whitman, 

(Donga Sta., via Ibi, Northern Nigeria, West Africa) 
Harry Sanford Brown. . . . (Fairfield, Me.) 


1903 
Secretary, M. J. Twomey 
William Edward Baker . . 30 Broadway, Suncook, N. H. 
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Francis Le Grand Church, 825 7th Ave., New Brighton, Pa. 


William Henry Dyas . . . 101 Pearl, Somerville, Mass. 
James Bruce Gilman . © (. -Qulbocust; Nashua oN ae. 
Rolla Elijah Hunt . . 90 Mountain Ave., Summit, N. J. 
Harry Ignatius Marshall . : Tharrawaddy, Burma 
John Andrew Mitchell . . 39 Broad, Norwood, R. I. 


Abner Foster Newcomb, 372 Brunswick, F redericton, N.B. 
Joseph Leishman Peacock, Greenman Heights, Westerly, Ria: 


Clarence Strong Pond . 17 High, Beverly Farms, Mass. 
Harry Everett Safford . Baptist College, Rangoon, Burma 
Simeon Spidle ... . Summer St., Wolfville, N. S. 
M. Joseph Twomey, 235A Mount Prospect Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Lewis Augustus Walker, (22 Amsden, Arlington, Mass.) 
Albert Gardner Warner .. 56 School, Manchester, Mass. 
Horace Wilbert Cole, 323 East First Ave., Hutchinson, Kan. 
Justin Davis Field . . . (1091 Lorimer, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
John Alexander Glendinning . . . . Parla Kimedi, India 
James Francis Ingram . . . . . . +. + Bhamo, Burma 
Herries Locke Kempton Perc hy Ps. (Calgary, Alta.) 
Frank Chester Kreager . . 360 State, Conneaut, O. 
John Hubbard Logan, (Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J.) 
Cornelius Edward Schaible. . . R.F. D., Dumbarton, Va. 
1904 
Secretary, F. Donovan 
Whitman Sears Bassett . . 3 Prospect, Penacook, N. H. 
Frederick William Buis . . . 15 Beckford, Salem, Mass. 


Walter Boardman Bullen, 
2 Api Terrace, Newton Centre, Mass. 


Frank Lewis Cann... Sy me oh OM EL Paris, Me.) 
Frederick Donovan . . Winterset, lowa 
Benjamin George Ewald . . 104 Ashburnham, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Nathaniel Thomas Hafer  . North Knox St., Princeton, III. 
William Austin Hill . . . «. 21 Oakland, ‘Medford, Mass 
Charles McHarness_. foo Juniper, Elko, Nev. 
Wilbur Cheesman Nelson, 211 Wills Road, Connellsville, Pa. 
Charles Wellington Rose... 54 Albion, Amherst, N.S. 


Charles Edward Sawtelle, 928 Highland Ave., N eedham, Mass. 
Raphael Clarke Thomas, 164 Second Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Charles Wagner Wolfe . . . Box 666, Petersburg, IIL. 
William Moses Elliott . . (8216 Seneca, St. Joseph, Mo.) 
Seymour Ellsworth Moon, 

Kimpesi, via Matadi, Congo Belge, S. W. Africa 
James Allan Price, 


1905 
Secretary, M. R. Foshay 
Robert Atherton Bakeman . 26 Dexter, Springfield, Mass. 
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Owen Clarence Brown : 808 Tennessee, Lawrence, Kans. 
Samuel James Cann . .___.. Prospect St., Amesbury, Mass. 
Milford Rupert Foshay . 25 Lodge Ave., Manchester, N. H. 
Robert Colley Granberry . . 111 Coleman Ave., Macon, Ga. 
William Ross Hood, (Bureau of Education, Washington, Dee ) 
Harry Sumner McCready : : Livermore F alls, Me. 
Charles Francis McKoy . 501 Bath Ave., Long Branch, N. J. 
George Burton Marston . . 9 Church, Stonington, Conn. 
Denton Judson Neily . . . 3 Church, Gloucester, Mass. 
Joseph Francis Russell . . .. Capiz, Panay Po 1. 


Walter Eugene Tanner, 
Albert Frank Ufford, . mera Chekiang Province, China 
Ernest Egan Ventres . fi. Homgawam, Vass: 
Adoniram Judson Weeks . . . . Moulmein, Burma 
William Thomas Amiger, D.D., 

(722 West Kentucky, Louisville, Ky.) 


John William Barco . . . Va. Union Univ., Richmond, Va. 
Walter Irving Fowle. .. . 532 West South, Galesburg, Ill. 
Charles Hargrove . . . . .  (Bluehill, Me.) 
Mark Pierre Jackson ia 300 Mill, Tallapoosa, Ga. 
Christian Columbus Koch . .. ~ s- @Mars Hill) Me. 
John Nathaniel Lawless, 
1906 
Secretary, R. E. Storey 

William Tower Thayer . 39 Curtis Ave., Wallingford, Conn. 
Percival Rogers Bakeman ‘ Hangchow, China 
Henry Sidney Bullock .. “144 Hogarth, Detroit, Mich. 
Floyd Le Verne Carr .. 1529 Centre, Roslindale, Mass. 
William John Clark, 

Arthur Vilroy Dimock . . . . 27 Kilby, Boston, Mass 
Harry Clifford Leach. . . . 30 Pine, Pittsfield, Mass. 
William Arthur Lee . ... ... Atlanta, Ga. 
Leon Groff Miles . . |... . 187 North, Salem, Mass. 
Alonzo Everett Murphy .. .. . . (Chili, Ind.) 
Arthur Hartstein Page . . .. .  Swatow, China 
Ernest Thomas Potter . . . . 205N. Ash, Aledo, Ill. 
Ralph Atherton Sherwood . : (Keene, N. H.) 
Ralph Ewing Storey. ‘ (Fort Rock, Lake Co., Ore.) 
Willard Stanley Tedford, Rayagadda, Vizagapatam Dist., India 
Ernest Malone Harris . .. 5 North Church, Marion, Va. 
Leslie Oran Loomer .. re : (Falmouth, N.S.) 
Lawrence Matthews Proctor WA EU ee a (Odessa, Mo.) 

1907 


Secretary, F. F. Peterson 
Frederick Manning Armstrong, 
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Ilsley Boone... = 2 ee aVarmouthvilles ie: 
Alonzo Bee Christie, 
Rua Dr. Alberto Torres, No. 99, Campos, Brazil 
Charles Lewis Fowler, D.D., Cox College, College Park, Ga. 
Lemuel Elmer McMillan Freeman, Thee 
317 East Jones, Raleigh, N. C. 


William David Goble . .  . 146 Pleasant, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Arthur Silas Lewis... . z (Windsor, N. S.) 
Donald Hector MacQuarrie : . Canning, N.S. 
Charles Francis Mieir, 1047 East 7th North, Portland, Ore. 
William Elmer Monbeck. ..... 202 Mill, Colfax, Wash. 
Charles Albert Parker ‘ . (Willington, Conn.) 
Ferdinand Francis Peterson 104 Sharon, W. Medford, Mass. 
Peryl Clinton Reed . . .  Hantsport, Hants Co., N. S. 
Nathan Bradford Rogers . 428 Washington, Canton, Mass. 
Albert Hayes Stanton Sal Fi baie: Natick, Mass. 
Charles Albert Waters . .. . Peat Butler, Mo. 
Allison Mason Watts. ._.. Rumney, N. H. 
David Orval Hopkins... 607 W. Hill, Champaign, Ill. 
John Hector Palmer. . . . (Palmer, Mass.) 
1908. 
Secretary, R. H. Pratt 
George Everett Tomkinson. . 15 Terrace, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Ernest Neville Armstrong, 21 Sandwyth Rd., Rangoon, Burma 
James Percival Berkeley . _ . Newton Centre, Mass. 
Albert McKenzie Boggs, Sattenapalli, Guntur Dist., So. India 
Leon Jermain Brace . . . 10 Leonard, Greenfield, Mass. 
Bertran Clyde Bugbee ... : Warrenville, Conn. 
Auther Franklin Colver_ . (Marshalltown, Ia.) 


Earle Winthrop Darrow . 8 Walden, West Hartford, Conn. 
William Graham Everson —. 4413 Floral Ave., Norwood, oO: 


Caius Orrington Howlett  . : Moncton, N. B. 
John Stacy Keely . . . ill ‘Berkshire, Worcester, Mass. 
Elias Corder Miller . . . . . (Attleboro, Mass.) 
Robert Henry Pratt . . . . . Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 
Willard Leslie Pratt . ... 134 Middle, Rockland, Me. 
Arthur George Roberts . (546 7th Ave., Steinway, N. Y.) 
John Harrison Thompson . Randolph, Vt. 
Cassius Alexander Ward . 33 Waumbeck, Roxbury, Mass. 
Henry Allen Cook . . . . . Arena, Wis. 
Edward Howe Cotton . . . . . . . (Danvers, Mass.) 
1909 


Secretary, R. E. Whittemore 
Ira Millard Baird . . . . . . . New London, N. H. 
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Harris Merrill Barbour. ae 3 (Milton, Wis.) 
Charles Raymond Chappell . elas ee North, Bath, Me. 
Carl Herman Lager. Brandon College, Brandon! Man. 
William John Rutledge 1640 Columbia Road, Boston, Mass. 
Horace Blanchard Sloat . (3 Lincoln, Waterbury, Conn.) 
Frank Aubrey Starratt .. en Piainiiton NY 
Roy Eugene Whittemore. . 55 Seminary, Middlebury, Vt. 
James Clement Wilson . .. . . Doaktown, N. B. 


Jonas Peter Zettervall, 
263 Glenwood Crescent, Winnipeg, Man. 


George Ross Maurice Wells i MOS 284 Oak, Oberlin, O. 
William Drummond Whan. . . . 1024 8th, Greeley, Col. 
1910 
Secretary, P. B. Covell 
Howard Almeron Pease Apa AGHA de aah Ithaca, Nv Y; 
Freeman John: Scott = 5. eh (Portsmouth, N. H.) 
Phanuel Bishop Covell .. (Marblehead, Mass.) 
Earle Bennett Cross . . . . 31 High, New Britain,Conn. 
George Herbert Holt . ... (Corona, Cal.) 
Daniel Clarence Holton . . 902 Sendagaya, Tokyo, Japan 
Farrar Stewart Kinley . .. 59 Elm, Westerly, R. I. 
Hermann George Patt... i ehiancock. Nae. 
John Scott Pendleton o¢ ad 35 High, Farmington, Me. 
Walter Douglas Swaffield . 14 Reynolds, Danielson, Conn. 
Charles Wesley Allen . . . . 24 Myrtle, Dedham, Mass. 
John Bradford Pengelly . 412 East Kearsarge, Flint, Mich. 
Basil Boise Wood . . . City Library, Springfield, Mass. 
1911 
Secretary, W. H. Des Jardins 
Lemuel Ernest Ackland . Box 293, Summerside, P. E. I. 
Herbert Simpson Bagnall, (832 23d Ave. East, Calgary, Alta.) 
Orvie Eustace Baker . . . 3025 Leverett Ave., Alton, IIL. 
William Elmer Blake ._. Grafton, Mass. 


Henry Rosebrook Boyer . 202 Douglas Ave., St. John, N. B. 
Charles LaForest Chamberlain, 
841 Union Ave., Lakeport, N. H. 


Edward Francis Chandler... Ormond, Ont. 
Edward Carroll Condict . . . . . Thayetmyo, Burma 
Wesley Herbert Des Jardins. . . .  Saxtons River, Vt. 


Ernest Wentworth Dow, Ph.D., 
Grand River College, Gallatin, Mo. 
Url Morris Fox Finis Sibsagor, Assam, India 
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Marinus James... eae Lenin rene Crewe, Va. 
Jonathan Snow Lewis Duara ese " (Amherst, Ne.) 
Miles Franklin McCutcheon, 

859 Lorne Crescent, Montreal, P. Q. 


John William Milton . . . . 605 Ninth, Ballinger, Tex. 
Habakkuk Perry 2435 Woodland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Robert Sanborn Pinkham . . 47 Church, Gardiner, Me. 


Lyman Rollins St. Michael’s Rectory, Marblehead, Mass. 
Loran Frederick Sanford, 


Ralph Angelo Stone . . . . 33 Day, Norwood, Mass. 

William Virgil Sweetland _.. . (Jackson, N. H.) 

Albert Clark Thomas. . . 5126 Delmar, St. Louis, Mo. 

George Loring Thurlow . Box 274, North ‘Scituate, Mass. 

Walter Edgar Woodbury... 257 Rogers, Lowell, Mass. 
1912 


Secretary, W. C. Sampson 


Charles Buckley Tenny, 
45 Hisakata-cho, Koishikawa, Tokyo, Japan 


George Frederick Bolster : 54 Preston, Halifax, N.S. 
Clifford Todd Clark... 19 Kelleran, Houlton, Me. 
Edmund Hillyer Cochrane . 117 pecera Moncton, N. B. 
Ernest Luther Converse . ._. : Meredith, N. H. 
Ralph Bertram Davis. ...... . Putney, Vt. 
John Addison Foote . . . . . .. ._ . Osaka, Japan 
Percy Raymond Hayden . . » + xe OxtordeNes: 


George Coleman Foster Keirstead, 
2312 Retallack, Regina, Sask. 


Frank Leslie Orchard. .. . +» | Weodstoek,.N2 B: 
Charles Scroggin Pierce .. . Marfa, Tex. 
Amos Allan Rideout . . 69 Richmond, ‘Dorchester, Mass. 
Frank Connors Rideout . 744 William, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Charles Riseborough . . . . . Woods Harbour, N.S. 
Francis Howard Rose. . . . ‘Hoilo> Panay, Poi 
Owen Evans Rutledge __.. “29 Winnet, Woodstock, Ont. 
Wallace Crooker Sampson . (Huntington, Mass.) 
Frank Montague Swaffield . 12 Putnam, Claremont, N. H. 
Gordon Chester Warren . : . Bridgetown, N.S. 
Howard Clarkson Whitcomb . 37 Parker, Chelsea, Mass. 
Theodore Volney Witter . . Podili, Nellore Dist., India 
Wallace Bassett . 0:5. ees Sul pine Springs, Tex.) 
Harold Bellows Drew . . Box 312 Morristown, N. J. 
John Hayes Geldart . 120 Sz echuan Rd., Shanghai, China 
Rufus Keyser. . . 3800 Alexander, Rochester, N. Y. 
Peter Morrison MacKay . 47 Potter Ave., Providence, Rul, 
Sidney Small Paine . .. : (Fair Haven, Mass.) 


Walter Steadman Smith 
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1913 
Secretary, E. L. Jones 
Thomas Jefferson Cate . . . . . . Chester, N. H. 
Leonard Harris Crandall. . . . . Bear River, N. S. 
Allan David Creelman : . North Grafton, Mass. 
John Newton Garst_. 604 ‘Washington, Alhambra, Car 
Frank Bradley Haggard . . . 324 Avery, Detroit, Mich. 
Jesse Buell Jenkins.” (Va. Union Univ., Richmond, Va.) 
Ernest Leslie Jones... 29 Maynard, Springfield, Mass. 
Adrian Theodore June... 694 Main, Westbrook, Me. 
Samuel Lindsay . .. . (143 Sprague Ave., Bellevue, Pa.) 
John Moore Maxwell . pit Et airfax, Vie 
Charles Francis Potter, 10958 80th Ave., Edmonton So., Alta. 
Hans Herbert Rohrbach . 397 Robeson, Fall River, ‘Mass. 
John Aldorous Tidd . . . 42 Church, Merrimac, Mass. 
Clifton Henry Walcott . . Summit Ave., Sharon, Mass. 
Clarence Lincoln Wheaton . ; Mount Vernon, Me. 
Hubert Arthur Wright ae et ‘Greene, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Gaius Humphrey Barrett. _ Mount Hermon, Mass. 
Gustav George Carlson ._. “543 Lincoln, Manchester, NAH: 
Warren Clifford Johnson . Monson Academy, Monson, Mass. 


William Henry Roberts, Jr. . 800 Ford Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
William Oscar Roten, 


Elbert Jesse Smith . . 1371 Henry, North Battleford, Sask. 
William Smith. . . . . (1829 Fifth, Los Angeles, Calif.) 
William Henry Stallings . 528 North Walnut, Lansing, Mich. 
Harlan True Stetson : 1924 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Il. 
Paul Weber : ae oe ee (St. Charles, Mo.) 
Floyd C. Wilcox .. i). Ningpo, ast Ching 
Percival Ford Wolfenden Se ee Sch ane ea? Waterford, Conn. 
1914 


Secretary, I. Higginbotham 


Archibald Guinness Adams, 
Kiating fu, Sz chuan Province, via Chungking, West China 
Chester James Armstrong Clinton St., Salem Depot, N. H. 


George Theodore Baker . aw Leesburg, Va. 
Herbert Frederick Cawthorne : 74 F ront, Exeter, N. H. 
Arthur Hunt Chute, [Wolfville, N. S.] (“With the colors’’) 
Arthur Woodbury Clifford . . Cherry St., Ashland, Mass. 
Robert Martin DeVault 215 North Irish, Greeneville, Tenn. 
Clarence Morrison Fogg... ght Cherryfield, Me. 
Warren Clifford Goodwin. . . . South Londonderry, Vt. 


Arthur Kenneth Herman _. 189 Queen, Dartmouth, N. S. 
Isaac Higginbotham, 41 Sargent, Uphams Cor., Boston, Mass. 
Herbertt Eugene Levoy . . .. . Box 52, Warner, N. H. 
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Herbert Collins Long... . ..~—-.._~—«.._~Ss Wellfleet, Nebr. 
Alfred Debble Mason... _.. . (Harrisville, R. I.) 
Harvey John Moore... 14A Cherry, Somerville, Mass. 
Chester Jay Underhill 91 Broad, Weymouth, Mass. 
Guy Linwood Vannah 17 Rockwood Park, Roxbury, Mass. 
Howard Abner Welch . . (Rockland, Me.) 


Roy B. Bowers, 

Arthur Chessman Clark, 

George Sayres Miller . Box 125, Knoxville, Tioga Co., Pa. 
Herbert Rollins Whitelock, ,(628 Cambridge. Allston, Mass. 


1915 
Secretary, F. M. Derwacter 
Rial Benjamin. . . . ... 29 Willard, Chelsea, Mass. 


Andrew Berggreen . 9% Fielding, Concord, Mass. 
Aubrey Sterling Bishop — _ 258 Pond, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Edward Milton Addison Bleakney, 

314 Main, Stoneham, Mass. 


George Foster Camp . : Adamsville, Red i 
Richard Ernest Corum, 101 Fairview Ave. , Johnson City, Tenn. 
William Henry Cutler . 1438 Sprague Ave., Bellevue, Pa. 


Frederick Milton Derwacter, 
39 Sturtevant Hall, Newton Centre, Mass. 


Frank Russell Doleman .. Greenfield, Queens Co., N. S. 
Frederick William French . . (Adams, Mass.) 
Richard Jacob Inke . . Nova Odessa, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
John Marcus Kester . .. Kings Mountain, Nac. 
Morris Mills Leonard . ._. "(Oberlin Univ., Oberlin, ©) 


Francis Penley Manley, Care Rev. W. L. Ferguson, D:D 
Bishopville, Vepery, Madras, So. India 
Thomas Sherrard Roy. 40 Lincoln Park, West Newton, Mass. 
Chellis Vielle Smith . .. .« Plaistow, IN-"H: 
Arthur Sheridan Westneat . . . Hudson Centre, Nw Ta: 
Frederick Ellsworth Wolf, 
214 No. University Place, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Emery Johnson Woodall . Union College, Fungchow, China 


Christopher Columbus Young . : No. Uxbridge, Mass. 
Harry Gilbert Brown... piven) SELCOR RINROES 
Donald Fletcher, oS SSE OP aces eee Orie ees ei te Groran, 
Leslie Bates Moss . |. ; Nanking, East China 
Harry Evan Owings _. §206 Eastern Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Allan Lawrence Tedford (Ne orwich, Conn. ) 


Ernest Ambrose Trites .. 528 Chelmsford, Lowell, Mass. 


WMecrology, 190561916 


The purpose of this list is to give the name and date of death of those 
members of the Society of Alumni whose deaths have been reported since the 


issue of the 1905 address book. 


ith two exceptions, the names appearing 


in the body of that book are to be found in the body of this book or in its 


necrology. 
1836 
1839 


1841 
1842 


1843 
1846 
1847 
1849 
1850 
1851 


1853 


1854 


1855 


1856 


1857 
1858 


1859 


William Howe, D.D., Nov. 28, 1906 
William Lawton Brown, Dec. 15, 1908 
Joseph Monroe Rockwood, Jan. 31, 1910 
Frederick Lyman Batchelder, Jan. 15, 1910 
Sereno Howe, March 8, 1906 
Charles Manning Bowers, D.D., Aug. 24, 1907 
Henry Griggs Weston, D.D., LL.D., Feb. 6, 1909 
Reuben Albright Henry, Nov. 3, 1909 
Robert Henry Harlow, Oct. 14, 1906 
Calvin Howe Topliff, Nov. 11, 1907 
Nathan Smith Burton, D.D., Apr. 20, 1909 
Edwin Dibell, Aug. 14, 1910 
Asa Dalton, D.D., Aug. 29, 1912 
Jonathan Tilson, Feb. 20, 1908 
John Philip Agenbroad, May 30, 1912 
John Moser, 1908 
Charles Rich Pattison, Feb. 1, 1908 
Artemas Wyman Sawyer, D.D., LL.D., Aug. 5, 1907 
Brainard Wayland Barrows, Feb. 19, 1915 
James Barlow Simmons, D.D., Dec. 17, 1905 
Daniel Worcester Faunce, D.D., Jan. 3, 1911 
George Marshall Preston, Jan. 10, 1914 
Andrew Read, March 5, 1911 
George Edward Leonard, D.D., Aug. 1, 1913 
Daniel Clapp Litchfield, May 29, 1907 
Gideon Cole, Feb. 22, 1906 
Samuel Brooks, D.D., March 16, 1911 
George Boardman Gow, D. D., Jan. 17, 1913 
Alfred Owen, D.D., July 21,1912. 
William Hosmer Shailer Ventres, Oct. 7, 1912 
Charles Freeman Foster, Dec. 7, 1912 
Smith Norton, April 13, 1912 
Hiram Kallock Pervear, D.D., June 2, 1909 
Theron Brown, Feb. 14, 1914 
Isaac Bridgman, Ph.D., Aug. 27, 1915 
Jesse Valentine Lentell, Mar. 18, 1909 
Darius Francis Lamson, July 14, 1914 
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1860 Elbridge Pepper, Nov. 13, 1910 

George Dana Boardman Pepper, D.D., LL.D., Jan. 
30, 1913 

Edward Winter Clark, D.D., March 18, 1913 
Francis Mansfield, July 1, 1911 

1861 David Edward Holmes, Nov. 1, 1907 
Alexander McLearn, D.D., March 17, 1907 

1862 Amos Harris, April 25, 1908 
Charles Brooks, Nov. 27, 1915 

1863 Timothy Horton Ball, Nov. 8, 1913 
Isaac Davis Colburn, March 5, 1907 
Lewis Baker Hibbard, May 13, 1913 
Harris Smith Inman, May 8, 1908 
Stillman Hersey Record, April 22, 1911 
Henry Olin Walker, March 10, 1914 
Adoniram Judson Rich, Jan. 19, 1915 

1864 Frederic Dana Blake, Aug. 11, 1915 
Stephen Hilton, Nov. 1, 1913 
Albert De Forrest Palmer, Jan. 27, 1910 
Edward Oliver Stevens, D.D., Nov. 23, 1910 
Samuel Woodbury, Dec. 11, 1911 

1865 Alonzo Bunker, D.D., March 8, 1912 

1866 William Carey Barrows, July 17, 1913 
William Sullivan Barnes, LL.D., April 3, 1912 

1867 Henry Francis Colby, D.D., May 8, 1915 
Josiah Ripley Goddard, D.D., Oct. 3, 1913 
Samuel Farwell Hancock, Feb. 11, 1905 
Francis Tomlinson Hazlewood, D.D., Jan. 22, 1908 
William McIntire Lisle, Oct. 25, 1910 

1868 George Wyman Clowe, Sept. 3, 1906 
Sylvanus Boardman Macomber, Feb. 24, 1913 
Sylvester Baron Partridge, D.D., April 10, 1912 
Edward William Pride, May 6, 1907 
Edward Asa Whittier, Nov. 13, 1909 
George Warren Gile, March 1, 1908 

1869 Henry Hudson Beach, July 12, 1915 
John Van Leuven Osterhout, Feb. 17, 1914 
De Forest Safford, July 7, 1914 

1870 Horatio Bartlett Lawrence, May 14, 1905 
Cola de Rienzi Meacham, June 3, 1907 
Arnold Rhodes Medbury, May 19, 1908 
Harvey Harrison Tuttle, Jan. 14, 1913 
Dudley Cotton Bixby, March 9, 1911 

1871 David Wilbert Palmer, Nov. 5, 1906 

1872 Nathaniel Lord Colby, Nov. 24, 1914 
Albert Christopher Hussey, Feb. 1, 1916 
George Edmands Merrill, D.D., June 11, 1908 
Charles Frederic Myers, Aug. 22, 1911 


1873 
1874 


1875 


1876 


1877 


1878 


1879 
1880 


1881 


1882 
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Justin Kent Richardson, D. D., Feb. 20, 1915 
George Churchill, March 14, 1908 

James William Bancroft, May 30, 1913 
Leonard John Dean, D.D., July 5, 1911 
Calvin Goodspeed, D.D., LL.D., July 6, 1912 
Daniel Shepardson, Dec. 17, 1908 

Daniel Lord Crafts, Aug. 9, 1912 

Norman Bayard Wilson, Dec. 1, 1908 
Benjamin Franklin Bickum, Sept. 3, 1914 
Benjamin Allen Greene, D.D., May 12, 1915 
Charles Henry Hickok, Nov. 11, 1914 

Knut Arwid Ostergren, Oct. 7, 1912 

Thomas Smallwood Samson, D.D., Oct. 8, 1915 
William Edward Stevens, Dec. 11, 1913 
Alfred Sweetser Stowell, March 7, 1915 
Theodore Widney Brotherton, Dec. 6, 1915 
William Henry Randall, March 13, 1910 
Joshua Tinson Eaton, June 27, 1911 

Francis Wayland Ryder, D.D., Nov. 4, 1912 
Edmund Crawley Spinney, Dec. 30, 1915 
Alexander Turnbull, July 4, 1913 

Micajah Bunting Laning, June 30, 1913 

John White Primm, April 16, 1913 

George Edward Tufts, May 29, 1908 

Albert George Upham, D.D., July 20, 1908 
George Washburn Fuller, May 8, 1913 
Leonard Alfred Freeman, D.D., Jan. 10, 1916 
Daniel Ford Richardson Herrick, Jan, 26, 1916 
George Lamartine Mason, Feb. 12, 1914 
Samuel Austin Read, Aug. 11, 1913 

James Nash Studley, Jan. 5, 1908 

Samuel Harvey Emery, Feb. 2, 1913 

Ahbrah, Sept. 3, 1908 

Charles Rufus Brown, Ph D., D.D., Feb. 1, 1914 
George Andrew Hertzog, Dec. 13, 1909 
Ebenezer Warren Hunt, Nov. 21, 1913 
Richard Samuel Mitchell, April 16, 1909 
John Hosmer Cox, March 31, 1914 

Frederic de Mille Crawley, Aug. 28, 1909 
Aaron Wallace Runyan, Nov. 7, 1912 
Freeman Tupper Whitman, March 1, 1915 
Thaddeus Guilford Cass, April 29, 1915 
Roswell Curtis Mosher, May 10, 1906 
Douglas Haszard Simpson, May 31, 1912 
George Dana Boardman Wheeler, Feb. 28, 1904 
John Lewis Dart, July 20, 1915 

Frederic Eli Dewhurst, Nov. 13, 1906 
Frederick Mark Young, Oct. 22, 1910 
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1883 


1884 


1885 


1886 


1887 
1889 


1890 


1892 


1893 


1894 
1895 
1896 


1897 
1898 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1905 


1911 
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‘Wesley Lorenzo Smith, Nov. 28, 1913 
Samuel McCully Black, D.D., Aug. 23, 1909 
Joseph Allison Cahill, May 23, 1914 

Benoni Francis Kellogg, May 14, 1908 
William Davis Athearn, Jan. 17, 1913 

John Howard Parshley, Sept. 4, 1907 
Manuel Casaus Marin, Jan. 3, 1910 

Howard Benjamin Tilden, Dec. 6, 1915. 
Charles Horace Wheeler, July 7, 1914 
Edwin Palmer Hoyt, Feb. 20, 1910 

Richard Otis Sherwood, March 6, 1914 
Napoleon Gregoire, Aug. 15, 1908 

Benjamin Francis Turner, Sept. 9, 1913 
George Constantine Tsaras, 1906 

Leroy Johnson Montague, Nov. 29, 1906 
Otis Allen Freeman, Aug. 10, 1913 

Hibbert Binney Smith, Jan. 18, 1916. 
William Butler Crowell Merry, July 5, 1911 
William Allen Chipman Rowse, Nov. 11, 1915 
Charles Hovey Brown, July 23, 1908 
Benaiah Longley Whitman, D.D., Nov. 27, 1911 
Hartnell John Bartlett, July 4, 1911 
Benjamin Willis Farris, Oct. 1, 1910 
William Dennis Mackinnon, Feb. 28, 1914 
Frank Greenleaf Folsom, Sept. 24, 1908 
Robert Erastus Turner, Oct. 18, 1911 

Hugh Ross Hatch, May 5, 1909 

Charles Spurgeon McLearn, Feb. 23, 1915 
Edwin Foster Mitchell, March 20, 1907 
Henri Gelan, March 16, 1910 

Clarence Reginald Minard, Ph.D., Jan. 1, 1915 
John Frederick Blacklock, May 27, 1913 
William Murray Smallman, Nov. 22, 1914 
Christopher James Harding, July 18, 1913 
Charles Prentiss Kittredge, Dec. 26, 1911 
Frank Atherton Pride, Dec. 31, 1908 
George Francis Green, July 11, 1909 
Frederic Clarence Richardson, Oct. 26, 1913 
Thomas Seth Bruce, Aug. 4, 1913 

William Harold Millard, March 8, 1909 
Hermon Spencer Pinkham, July 6, 1914 
John Horatio Hannah, Sept. 7, 1909 

Frank Walter Wheeler, March 13, 1913 
Elwin Hibbert Dimock, April 6, 1911 


Abbott, 

1877, James P. 
Ackland, 

1911, Lemuel E. 


Adams, 
1914, "Archibald G. 


Allen 

1910, Charles W. 
Allison, 

1896, William 1st 
Amiger, 

1905, William T. 
Anderson, 

1893, Samuel D. 

1877, Thomas D. 


Andrews, 
1874, Elisha B. 
1875, John C. 
Archibald, 
1900, Adoniram{! ‘y.§ 
1902, Arthur C. 
1883, Isaac C. 
Armstrong, 
1914, Chester J. 
1908, Ernest N. 
1907, Frederick M. 
1874, William F. 
Arrington, 
1892, William F. 


Ashton, 
1867, James W. 


Atchley, 
1891,William A. 


Atha, 
1898, George R. 


Atkinson, 
1882, Edward E. 


Ayer, 

1871, William O. 
Ayres, 

1885, William S. 


1872, George A. 
Bagnall, 

1911, Herbert S. 
he, teat 

1896, Robert W. 
Bailey, 
1886, Charles R. 

1881, Joseph A. 
Baird, 

1909, Ira M. 
Bakeman, 

1869, Francis W. 


1906, Percival R. 
1905, Robert A. 


Index 


Baker, 
1914, George T. 
1870, Henry V. 
1911, Orvie E. 
1889, Richard H. 
1903, William E. 


Balcom, 
1893, Jonas H. 


Ballentine, 

1878, George N. 
Bangs, 

1896, Sumner 
Barbour, 

1909, Harris M. 


Barco, 
1905, John W. 


Barnes, 
1878, Lemuel C. 


Barrett, 
1913, Gaius H. 
1865, Luther G. 


Barrows, 
1875, John H. 


Barss, 
1891, John H. 


Bartlett, 
1881, Joseph F. 
1880, Thomas E. 
1894, Walter R. 
1881, William P. 


Bary, 
1886, Emil B. 


Bassett, 
1912, Wallace 
1904, Whitman S. 


Beals, 


1889, Francis H. P. 


Bean, 
1901, Oren N. 


Beecher, 

1900, George F. 
Belknap, 

1896, Arthur T. 


Benjamin, 
1915, Rial 
Bennett, 
1882, Charles P. 
1901, George S. 


Bentley, 
1893, Byron H. 
1880, Henry D 
Bereaece 
15, Andrew 
Berkeley, 
1908, James P. 


Berry, 
1889, George R. 
1897, John E. 


Bestor, 
1875, Orson P. 


Bezanson, 
1899, William B. 


Bill, 
1896, Ingram E. 


Bishop, 
1915, Aubrey S. 


Black, 
1892, Walter S. 


Biake, 
1911, William E. 


Blakeslee, 
1901, Frederic W. 


Bieakney, 


1915, Edward M.A. 


Bock 


1901, William H.T, 


Bo: 


Bolles, 
1895, Charlton B. 


Bolster, 
1912, George F. 


Boody, 
1899, Frederic S. 
Boone, 


1907, Isley 
1880, Wilton R. 


Booth, 

1882, Charles W. 
Bosworth, 

1891, Linneus M. 
Bowen, 

1895, Everett A. 


Bowerman, 
1889, Louis S. 


Bowers, 

1914, Roy B. 
Boyer, 

1911, Henry R. 
Boynton, 

1899, Abraham L. 


Brace, 
1908, Leon J. 


Bracq, 
1884, Jean C. 


Bradbury 
1891, TW hedeiae 


Braddan, 

1895, William S. 
Bradshaw, 

18938, Frederick J. 
Brady, 


1898, Herman EF, 
1897, William A. 
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ES, 
1908, Albert McK. 


Braisted, 
ney William E. 


Bran 
1336. Edward P. 


Brewerton, 
1876, George D. 


Briggs, 
1895, Frank C. 
Brigham, 
1883, Joseph W. 
Brooks, 
1896, Charles A. 
1877, Edward H. 
Brown, 
1915, Harry G. 
1902, Harry S. 
1879, Horace F. 
1886, James A. 
1905, Owen C. 
1881, Orville E. 


Brownson, 
1879, Edwin J. 


Brumback, 
1881, Newton 


Bryant, 
1890, Judson B. 


Buckles, 

1882, Horace W. 
Bugbee, 

1908, Bertram C. 


Buis, 
1904, Frederick W. 


Bullard, 
1870, Edwin 


1904, Walter B. 


Bullock, 
1906, Henry S. 
1891, William S. 
Burdette, 
1883, Charles E. 


Burgess 
1899, Carleton A. 


Burnham, 
1873, Syivester 


Burrage, 
1899, Champlin 
1867, Henry S. 


Burtt, 
1888, Edwin P. 


Bustard, 
1898, William W. 


Cain, 

1896, Thomas 
Cathoun. 

1901, Hazen A. 
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Camp, 

1915, George F. 

1883, Wellington 
Cann, 

1904, Frank L. 

a Samuel J. 
Cape 

1398. Randall T. 
Carlson, 

1913, Gustav G. 
Carr, 
1906, Floyd Le V. 

1875, William C. 
Carter, 

1895, Lyman E. 


Case, 

1883, John E. 
Cate, 
1913, Thomas J. 
Caulkins, 

1887, Herbert L. 

1887, Thomas V. 
Cawthorne, 

1914, Herbert F. 


Chamberlain, 


1911, Charles La F. 


Chamberlin, 

1895, Harry W. 
Chandler, 

1892, Arthur D. 

1875, Adoniram J. 

1911, sete F. 
Chapm: 

1803, Hamilton E. 
Chappell, 

1909, Charles R. 
Chase, 

1866, George S. 

1902, William B. 


Chesley, 
1902, Harry G. 


Chipman, 
1862, Alfred 


Christie, 
1907, Alonzo B. 


Christopher, 
1898, Bernard 


Church, 


1903, Francis Le G. 


Chute, 
1883, Arthur C. 
1914, Arthur H. 
Clark, 
1914, Arthur C. 
1912, Clifford T. 
1906, William J. 


Clarke, 

1899, Lewis H. 
Cleaveland, 

1884, George A. 
Cleaves, 

1901, Arthur W. 
Clements, 

1894, William 
Cleveland, 

1897, Frederick L. 
Clifford, 

1914, Arthur W. 
Cloues, 

1887, William J. 
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Cochrane 
1912, Edoniad H. 


Coe 
1875, David R. 


Cogswell, 
1876, Henry P. 


Colcord, 
1881, Edward J. 


Coldwell, 
1884, Ebenezer P. 


Cole, 
1903, Horace W. 


Collins, 
1893, Peter S. 


Colver, 
1908, Auther F. 


Coiwell, 
1875, Richard S. 


Condict, 
1911, Edward C. 


Converse, 
1912, Ernest L. 


Cook, 
1908, Henry A. 
1895, Willard C. 


‘ooper, 

1890, William E. 
Corbett, 

1901, Isaac A. 
Corey, 


1893, Coleman W. 


1894, Hebron Y. 


Corum, 

1915, Richard E. 
Cotton, 

1908, Edward H. 


Covell, 
1910, Phanuel B. 


Cox, 

1873, Obadiah E. 
Crandall, 

1913, Leonard H. 
Crane, 

1861, Abijah R. 

1872, Alvin M. 

1883, John L. 
Crankshaw, 

1889, Burton 
Creditt, 

1889, William A. 
Creelman, 

1913, Allan D. 
Crocker, 

1870, Henry 
Cronkhite, 

1880, Leonard W. 


Cross, 


1910, Earle B. 


Cummings, 

Ci John E. 
Curti 

1891" Arthur H. 
Cutler, 

1915, William H. 


Darrow, 
1908, Earle W. 


Dary, 
1881, Albert N. 


1872, Benjamin P. 


Davenport. 
1891, William H. 


David, 
1900, Jacob 


Davis, 

1885, Edward A. 
1880, Frank G. 
1886, Francis H. 
1885, Henry S. 
1898, John H. 
1912, Ralph B. 
1900, Reuben L. 
1896, Ulysses S. 


Day, 

1391, Charles H. 

1895, Frank 
Dean 

1876, Henry M. 
Dearing, 

1889, John L. 
DeBlois, 

1891, Austen K. 


DeGruchy, 
1885, Thomas 


Deming, 
1868, Miner R. 


Derr, 
1891, Ellsworth T. 


Derwacter, 


1915, Frederick M. 


Des Jardins, 

1911, Wesley H. 
DeVault, 

1914, Robert M. 
DeWolfe, 

1893, Henry T. 
Dexter, 

1887, Henry F. 

1865, Samuel K. 
Dimock, 
1906, ‘Arthur V. 
Dinsmore, 

1889, Joseph E, 


Dockrell, 

1898, Henry G. 
Dolan, 

1896, Edwin B. 
Doleman, 

1915, Frank R. 
Donovan, 

1867, Dennis 

1904, Frederick 

1898, Winfred N. 
Dow, 

1911, Ernest W. 


Dowling, 
1899,Gasherie D. 


Downie, 
1872, David 


Drawbridge, 
1899, Robert W. 


Drew, 
1912, Harold B. 


Drury, 
1869, Lucian 


Dutaud, 
1891, Louis R. 


Dyas, 
1908, William H. 


Eaton, 
1876, Arthur W. H. 
1893, Charles A. 
1883, Lewis A. 


Eddy, 

1897, William J. 
Edwin, 

1878, Moung 
Elliott, 

1904, William M. 
Ellis, 

sat Charles H. 


Em 
1868, Charles M. 


English, 
1875, John M. 


Engstrom, 

1892, Charles J. 
Enslin, 

1892, Francis R. 

1898, Irving J. 
Esten, 

1886, Richard B. 


Estes, 

SS David F. 
Evan 

1897, Thomas P. 
Eveleth, 

1873, a ist 
Everso: 

1908, "William G. 


Ewald, 
1904” Benjamin G. 


Farr, 

1885, Frederic W. 
Farren, 

1879, William A. 
Faunce, 

1884, William H.P. 


Feeman, 

1879, William E. 
Ferguson, 

1887, Robert H. 


Fernald, 
1863, James C. 


Field, 
1868, James P. 
1903, Justin D. 
1873, Thomas G. 


Filmer, 
1896, Harry St. J. 


Fish, 
1901, Milton E. 
1874, William H. 
Fisher, 
1894, Robert W. 
Fletcher, 
1915, Donald 
1893, Michael E. 
1894, William 


Fogg, 

1914, Clarence M. 
Foote, 

1912, John A. 
Forshee, 

1902, Archibald A. 
Foshay, 

1905,Milford R. 
Foster, 

1887, John M. 


Fowle, 
1905, Walter I. 
Fowler, 
1907, Charles L. 
Fox, 
1895, Albert P. 
1899, James B. 
1911, Url M. 


Foye, 
1901, Otis W. 


Freeman, 


1907, Lemuel E. M. 


1902, Sebra C. 


French, 
1895, Charles V. 


1915, Frederick W. 
Nathaniel G. 


1883, 


Frink, 
1889, Henry 
1876, Lemuel W. 


Frohock, 
#41892, Sylvanus E. 


Fuhrmanno, 
1874, Jacob W. 


Fuiler, 
1900, Arthur E. 
1894, Edward M. 


Gannett, 
1867, Joseph H. 


Gardner, 


1884, Frederick M. 


1892, William H. 
Garst, 
he 1918, John N. 
Gates, 

1890, Edwin L. 
Gay, 

1286, Henry G. 
Geldart, 

1912, John H. 
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Summer School of Theology 
Che Purpose 


Tue Newton Summer School has been planned to meet the 
actual needs of New England pastors. Their problems are 
kept in view. To them the School offers: 

1. Mental invigoration. In the midst of the multitudi- 
nous practical difficulties depriving men of time for systematic 
study and contact with many lines of thought pastors often 
experience great weariness. A desire is felt for an intellectual 
tonic. This the School has always proved itself. High scholar- 
ly ideals, such as are associated with Newton, are carefully 
maintained. The lectures deal with vital themes. The best 
literature is placed at the disposal of the students. 

2. New courage. The problems of the day are heavy and 
perplexing. They can be successfully met only as they are 
shared. ‘The immediate tomorrow belongs to the evangelist. 
The School is this year placing the emphasis on evangelism. 
In view of the five-year program and the plans for great evan- 
gelistic meetings in Boston next fall, this topic is seen to be 
peculiarly timely. The lectures will not be concerned with 
problems alone, but with sources and methods of power. The 
many phases of the School will all contribute to a deeper and 
more convinced enthusiasm. 

3. Spiritual refreshment. This has been the outstanding 
feature of the School. Former attendants give strong testi- 
monies to this. Messages characterized by vigorous thinking 
and courageous optimism have made the lecture rooms places 
of spiritual enrichment. The devotional meetings on the 
Library steps have been richly blessed by the Spirit’s presence. 
The intimate fellowship under inspiring conditions has been an 
opportunity for mutual help. All tends to the nourishing of 
the spiritual life. 
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The Method 


Each day begins with devotional services in the chapel. 
During the forenoon three lectures are given, at 8.30, 10.00, 
and 11.30. There is a half hour opportunity between lectures 
for questions and personal consultation with the professors. 
The list of lectures is given on the next page. With the excep- 
tion of one series these lectures are given by members of the 
Newton Faculty. The subjects have a wide range, but centre 
about a single topic—evangelism. Especial attention is called 
to the course given by Rev. W. F. Wilson and Rev. Willard 
E. Waterbury. ‘This is a practical course by men who are doing 
with conspicuous success the very things they are to tell about. 
In Mr. Wilson’s five years at West Somerville the church has 
gained over six hundred members. Mr. Waterbury has had 
large experience as evangelist for the Massachusetts Baptist 
Missionary Society, of which he is now Assistant Secretary. 
The School is very fortunate in securing their services. In 
connection with these lectures there will be informal confer- 
ences during the afternoons when other pastors will participate 
in the discussions and opportunity for enquiries will be given. 

In connection with each of the lecture courses students will 
find lists of books and articles relating to the topic. These 
may be consulted in the Library, which will be open each day 
to give opportunity for earnest study. Since the time is 
limited such work must be restricted, but acquaintance with the 
best literature will be possible. 

The afternoons are in general free for reading, recreation, or 
trips to Boston and its historic suburbs. In the evening a 
prayer meeting is held on the Library steps. Following this 
an address is delivered in the chapel. On one evening a trip 
to Boston will be taken to visit one of the city missions where 
the methods and successes of this kind of evangelism may be 
witnessed. 
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Courses of Studp 


PRESIDENT GEORGE E. HORR, D.D., LL.D. 
Professor of Church History 
Great Revivals in the English Speaking World 


President Horr’s separate topics will be 
John Wycliffe, the Bright Star of Oxford, and his Poor Priests. 
John Wesley, and the Evangelical Revival. 
Jonathan Edwards, and the Great Awakening. 
The Fulton Street Prayer Meeting, and the Revival of 1856. 
The Work of D. L. Moody in America and England. 


PROFESSOR JOHN M. ENGLISH, D.D. 
Professor of Homiletics 
Pastoral Evangelism 


Professor English will deal with the fundamentals in the 
pastor’s equipment for successful evangelism in the regular 
work of the pastorate. 


PROFESSOR WINFRED N. DONOVAN, D.D. 
Professor of Old Testament Interpretation 
Studies in the Prophets 


Professor Donovan will consider some of the underlying and 
abiding principles in the messages of the prophets who led the 
great religious movements in Israel. 


PROFESSOR RICHARD M. VAUGHAN, D.D. 
Professor of Christian Theology 
The Christian Conception of God 


The idea of God is determinative in the Christian message 
and activity. The good news of all evangelism is the char- 
acter of God as known through Jesus. 
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PROFESSOR JAMES P. BERKELEY 
Assistant Professor in the Biblical Departments 
The Epistle to the Galatians 


This course will unfold Paul’s defence of the Truth and 
Freedom of the Gospel. It will present a study of his teach- 
ing of justification by faith. 


REVEREND W. F. WILSON 
Pastor of West Somerville Baptist Church 
Systematic Personal Evangelism 


Mr. Wilson will develope methods of organized work by pas- 
tor and church to gain personal contact with different ages and 
conditions. 


REVEREND WILLARD E. WATERBURY 


Assistant Secretary of Massachusetts Baptist Missionary 
Society 


Conserving Results for the Churches 


From wide experience Mr. Waterbury will speak of the im- 
portance of better methods for securing to the churches more 
lasting results from times of awakening. 


@pportunities 


The whole equipment of Newton is at the disposal of stu- 
dents, its beautiful campus, such a charming sport in June, its 
well-appointed dormitories, its excellent library, the tennis 
courts and ball field, and last, but not least, its faculty. All 
are at the service of the School. 

And Boston is at hand, with its peculiar wealth of oppor- 
tunities, educational and religious. In the afternoons _pil- 
grimages may be made to many points of historical interest 
and visits to the great educational institutions. Those who 
wish may study the methods of religious and social work in a 
metropolis. There is also the opportunity on Sunday for 
hearing the great preachers of Boston and vicinity. 
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Expenses 


These are small. An inclusive charge of fifteen dollars . 
covers tuition, room, and board at Sturtevant Hall, beginning 
with supper on Monday, June 12th, and ending with dinner 
on Friday, June 23d. Students who attend only the day ses- 
sions and expect neither room nor board will pay a fee of five 
dollars. No rebates are allowed, but arrangements may be 
made in advance for half time or less. Dinners may be ob- 
tained in the dining hall at twenty five cents a plate. The 
expense of the evening visit to the city missions is included in 
the charge of fifteen dollars. 


Financial Aid 


Most of the New England conventions are ready to aid 
missionary pastors who feel unable to meet the entire expense. 
The plans are not uniform, but there is a plan for aiding a lim- 
ited number of men from each of the New England states. An 
enquiry sent to a convention secretary will secure details for 


his state. 
The Evening Lectures 


The formal opening of the School will take place on Monday 
evening, June 12th, at eight o’clock, in Colby Hall, with an 
address by Rev. Emory W. Hunt, pastor of the Newton Centre 
Church, one of our greatest organizers, educators, pastors. 
Eight o’clock is the regular hour for the evening addresses. 
Among those who are to speak on other evenings are: Rev. 
W. A. Paige, pastor of the Union Church at Swampscott, one 
of the aggressive young pastors who have faced New England 
rural conditions; Colonel Edward H. Haskell, former presi- 
dent of the Home Mission Society, leader in the Laymen’s 
Movement and many other good causes; Rev. Gabriel R. 
Maguire, under whose enthusiastic ministry hundreds are 
being gathered into Ruggles St. Church; Rev. F. F. Peterson 
the resourceful secretary who is putting new life into the Sun- 
day School work of Massachusetts Baptists; Rev. Hugh A. 
Heath, who, as Secretary of the Massachusetts Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, has peculiar insight into the needs of New 
England. 
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The Braver Meetings 


After supper a devotional meeting is held on the Library steps. 
These meetings have proved one of the most helpful features 
of the School. They are informal and are led by various 
members of the School. 


Registration 


It is important that prospective students register at an early 
date. The number of rooms is limited, and they will be assigned 
in the order in which applications are received. Early appli- 
cation is very desirable for those who wish to be assured of 
accomodation. Reservation of rooms may be made in ad- 
vance by signing the enrolment blank at the end of this book- 
let and sending it to the Chairman of the Summer School Com- 
mittee, together with a fee of fifty cents. This will enable friends 
who so desire to room together. ‘The rooms consist of suites 
of a study and two bedrooms. Everything is provided by the 
School, including even towels and soap. 


Accomodation for Ladies 


Ladies desiring to attend the Summer School will be given 
rooms at the Hasseltine House. They will take their meals 
at Sturtevant Hall, on the Hill. 


How to Reach Newton Centre 


Newton Centre should be sharply distinguished from New- 
ton, Newtonville, and all the other Newtons. From the South 
Station, Boston, frequent trains run to Newton Centre via the 
Highland Circuit. Electric cars from Park Street to Lake 
Street connect at Lake Street with the Newton Highlands cars 
which pass through Newton Centre. Beacon Street, Newton 
Centre, is the stop for the Institution. 
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Communications 


Address all communications regarding the Summer School to 
Proressor W. N. DONOVAN, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Faculty, 
45 Paut St., Newton Centre, Mass. 


On arrival report to Professor Donovan in Room 2, Colby Hall. 


S@eeeeeeoeoeeeeee: 


Enrolment Blank 


Unless prevented by unforeseen circumstances, I expect 
to attend THE NEWTON SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE- 
OLOGY, and I hereby request the assignment of a room in 
either Sturtevant or Farwell Hall. In the event of my inability 
to attend, I agree to notify the Committee at once of that fact 
in order that this assignment may be cancelled. Enclosed 
find the registration fee of fifty cents. 


Tear off this blank, sign and send to Professor W. N. Dono- 
van, 45 Paul Street, Newton Centre, Mass., with the registra- 
tion fee. 


As it is not easy to dispose of large quantities of postage 
stamps, other forms of remittance will be appreciated where 
convenient. 
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Information regarding bequests may be obtained from 
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THE NEWTON COMMENCEMENT, JUNE 
NINETEEN SIXTEEN. THE INSTITUTION 
BULLETIN, VOLUME EIGHT, NUMBER FOUR 
NEWTON CENTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Newton Commencement 1916 


Many who were present at the Newton Commencement 
expressed a strong desire that the principal addresses on 
the occasion might be reported substantially in full. 


The Commencement of 1916 will always be recalled 
with delight. The graduating class was the largest, with 
one exception, that has ever been sent forth by Newton in 
the ninety-one years of its history. That exception relates 
to a period when men were graduated with a partial course. 
The growth of the Seminary is shown by the fact that the 
first class to graduate under President Horr’s administra- 
tion numbered nine. The class of 1916 numbered twenty- 
eight, twenty-four of these were college graduates, the 
others satisfied the faculty of their competency to do the 
seminary work. 

Among the outstanding events of the year to which 
President Horr referred in his annual address at the 
Trustees’ dinner are the following: 


Negotiations have been completed with Harvard Uni- 
versity whereby the University permits Newton Seniors of 
approved standing on recommendation of the Newton 
Faculty to take two full courses in the University without 
cost. 

Arrangements have been completed whereby Rev. Dr. 
Emory W. Hunt, pastor of the First Baptist Church, Newton 
Center, will give a course during the Winter term at the 
Seminary on “‘Christian Life and Work.”’ 

The confidence of the Trustees and friends of the 
Seminary in its administration and work has been very 
pleasantly shown by the fact that the prospective deficit of 
the coming year, due to the necessity of reconstructing the 
heating plant, has been substantially subscribed in 
advance. 


The Alumni have voted to raise a fund of $10,000.00 to 
be known as the John M. English Lectureship. 

President Horr also called attention to the fact that 
Newton greatly needs an enlarged endowment. It has 
outgrown its clothes. We are doing more work than ever 
before, but it is doubtful if the Seminary is meeting the 
demands of the times as well as it did fifty years ago, 
because the legitimate demands of the times have so 
enormously increased. 

We need at least an addition of $150,000 to our general 
endowment to provide for work we are now doing. With- 
out such an addition to our resources we cannot keep the 
seminary where it is and continue to do the work we are 
now doing. We should look forward to raising the produc- 
tive endowment from its present figure of $780,000 to 
$1,500,000 by the centennial of the Seminary in 1925. 

We also need $100,000 to endow a Department of 
Religious Education. The head of this department should 
not only teach in the Seminary, but his services in our 
churches should be the contribution of the Seminary to the 
work of raising the standard of Sunday school instruction 
in our New England churches. The work of such a man 
would be of inestimable value to our churches. 

In the physical equipment of the Institution we urgently 
require a “‘Social Hall.’’ At present our students have no 
common meeting place for social purposes. On account of 
this lack students from a given college or section largely 
consort together, meeting in the room of a student who 
belongs to that clique. Nothing would contribute more to 
a wholesome common life than a large social hall with 
homelike equipment and a piano. The cost would not be 
great, approximately $10,000. 


It is too late to argue the need of a thoroughly trained 
ministry. Without trained leaders the Baptist denomina- 
tion has no future. And it does not have much of a future 
if we depend upon other denominations to bring up our 
children, whether in college or in theological seminary. 


New England Baptists have every reason to be proud 
of Newton, the daughter which has won such a fair fame. 
Will the business men of our churches let her starve ? 
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The Claims of Newton 


Rey. Emory W. Hunt, D. D., Pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Newton Center, addressed the Boston Baptist Social Union on 
Newton Night,’’ June 5. He said in part: 


That this representative body of laymen should be 
gathered about an educational interest, is one of the sig- 
nificant signs of our Baptist times. Our people have had 
educational interest in spots. There are institutions 
scattered over the land, each surrounded by a nimbus of 
constituency. The interest felt has been interest in a 
specific institution and loyalty to that. It has lacked 
something of being a general educational conviction. 


The establishment of the Board of Education of the 
Northern Baptist Convention amounts to a recognition of 
a inclusive obligation and need. The facts which have 
been brought to our attention by the Secretary, Dr. Frank 
W. Padelford, whom we are glad to count as a neighbor 
and friend, are of the most significant sort. They not only 
exhibit the need of our various institutions but show clearly 
that too small a proportion of our young people are seeking 
an adequate educational equipment. 


The work of this Board is of so fundamental a charac- 
ter that all of our laymen should be informed about it. 


But members of this Social Union should be especially 
interested in the fact that within the next few months, 
our Board of Education is to co-operate with us in strength- 
ening our own local educational institution at Newton. 
The Board has promised to loan its Financial Secretary, 
Dr. John S. Lyon, to assist in this work. We should keep 
this in our minds and make room for it in our plans and be 
ready to welcome Dr. Lyon and co-operate with him when 
the work of adding $150,000 to the Newton Endowment 
begins. 

Surely there is no work more vitally related to our 
churches than that of the proper equipment of the future 
ministry. No institution, doing such work, has so strong 
a claim upon us as the institution on the Newton hill. Its 
long and noble history has founded it deeply in our affec- 
tions. Its present spirit makes it worthy of our confidence. 
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It gives me pleasure to say that there is no element in the 
membership of the Newton Center Church, which is more 
uniformly helpful in our devotional meetings than the 
faculty of the Institution. They are habitually present 
and, in the most sympathetic and helpful way, take their 
own share of responsibility for the meetings. It is the 
guarantee of the best atmosphere for the development of 
the preachers of the future. 


The Baccalaureate 


The Baccalaureate Sermon was given by President George E. Horr, 
D.D., LL. D., on the morning of June 4 at the First Baptist Meeting 
House, Newton Center. His topic was ‘The Living Christ.’ 


Acts 3:16. And his name, through faith in his name, hath 
made this man strong, whom ye see and know. 


Acts 7:55. But he, being full of the Holy Spirit, looked up 
steadfastly into heaven, and saw Jesus standing on 
the right hand of God. 


The agreement between these two texts, is that the 
Scriptures represent the first miracle, wrought by the 
Apostles after our Lord’s resurrection, as a manifestation of 
the power of the living Christ. Peter addressed the people, 
who were amazed at the healing of the lame man at the 
Gate of the Temple, in these words:—‘‘Ye men of Israel, 
why marvel ye at this? Or why look ye so earnestly on us, 
as though by our own power or holiness we had made this 
man to walk? Ye denied the Holy One and the Just, and 
killed the Prince of Life whom God hath raised from the 
dead, whereof we are witnesses. And his name, through 
faith in his name, hath made this man strong, whom ye 
see and know.’”’ In other words, Jesus whom they had put 
to death, was not only alive, but He was working in the 
world, and this miracle was as much the result of His 
activity as had been the healing of the leper or the grant- 
ing of sight to the one born blind in the days of His flesh. 


A kindred token of our Lord’s living presence is given 
in the story of the first martyrdom. Luke would not have 
us forget that as the risen Christ was seen by His working 
in the first miracle, so He was discerned by the human eye 
when His faithful servant gave up his life in witness. And 
Stephen as the stones fell fast about him, looked up stead- 
fastly into heaven and saw Jesus standing at the right hand 
of God. 


Hazlitt in his admirable ‘“‘Table Talk’’ has an essay 
entitled, ‘‘Of Persons One Would Wish to Have Seen.”’ 
Lamb suggested the subject at a gathering of literary men, 
among whom were Dr. Burney, Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt and 
other celebrities. The ghosts of departed greatnesses were 
summoned before them, but with much adverse criticism. 
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‘What we want here,’? said Lamb, ‘“‘are persons.’’ 
Mr. Locke and Sir Isaac Newton are not persons, that is, 
not characters. When you name them, you mean the 
‘‘Hssay on the Human Understanding”’ and the ‘‘Principia.’’ 
Beyond the deeds of great men and the works of great 
authors, there may be nothing personally interesting in the 
men themselves. What we want to see anyone bodily for 
is, because of something peculiar in the individual, some- 
thing more than we can learn from his writings and yet 
which we are curious to know. The discussion closed by 
Lamb’s saying :—‘“‘There is only one other person I can 
ever think of after this; if Shakespeare were to come into 
the room we should all rise up to meet him; but if that 
Person were to come into it, we should all fall down and 
try to kiss the hem of His garment.”’ 


This well represents the attitude of Christian hearts 
toward the Master. We want something more than His 
words or the record of His deeds. We want to come into 
relationship with that something that is peculiar to Him as 
an individual, with His personality, and Christian hearts 
believe that this contact is realized in experience. We sing 
with Whittier :— 

“‘The healing of that seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain. 


We touch Him in life’s throng and press 
And we are whole again.’’ 


Or with Ray Palmer :— 
‘‘Jesus, these eyes have never seen 
That radiant form of Thine. 
The veil of flesh hangs dark between 
Thy blessed face and mine.’’ 


“T see Thee not. I hear Thee not. 
Yet art Thou oft with me, 

And earth has ne’er so dear a spot 
As where I meet with Thee.”’ 


This consciousness of the living presence and activity 
of the Lord Jesus is so central in the New Testament 
experience of Christianity that we do not go wrong in char- 
acterizing it as the fundamental and essential fact of the 
Christian life. 


The meaning of the resurrection of Jesus does not 
wholly reside in the circumstance that it is a link in the 
argument for immortality. Nor does it wholly reside in 
the evidence it affords for the deity of Christ. An immense 
significance of the resurrection is that it demonstrates that 
Jesus is alive now. That was what appealed so mightily 
to Paul at his conversion. He had thought that he was 
persecuting the followers of a dead teacher. He awoke to 
the fact that Jesus was alive now, that he had to do with a 
living person, and that was no other than the Lord of life. 


It is sometimes said that the cross is the central truth 
of Christianity, but Paul does not state it that way. “‘I 
determined,’’ he writes to the Corinthians, ‘‘not to know 
anything save Jesus Christ and Him crucified.’’ It is not 
the cross but the Crucified that avails. 


Regarded from this point of view the New Testament 
itself is not so much a manual of belief as it is the com- 
mendation of a Person. It pulsates with the notes of 
loyalty and affection. It aims to beget the faith that cul- 
minates in love. 


The words with which the New Testament closes 
echoed and vibrated through the first three centuries 
of the Christian church. ‘“‘Even so come, Lord Jesus,’’ 
and Christians of those days did not always mean by them 
what we mean by “‘the second coming.’’ They also meant 
the longing for the comfort and strength that come with a 
firmer persuasion that we are serving the living Christ, 
who reveals Himself to His disciples as He does not to the 
world. 


I. In view of this exposition let us notice in the first 
place that the Living Christ is mediated to us by the Bible. 
The relation of the Bible to Christ is the relation of a tele- 
scope toa star. The telescope does not make the star, the 
telescope reveals the star. The Bible does not make Christ, 
the Bible reveals Him. Christ would exist were there no 
Bible. The Bible is a medium through which He becomes 
known. 


But the Bible is not the only medium. He is also 
known through tradition, through our own Christian 
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experience and the witness of others to their experience, 
and through that living organism we call the church. 
Indeed a main point of difference between Romanism and 
Protestantism is the relative value of the Church and the 
Bible as media for the knowledge of Christ. 


The Protestant believes that the New Testament is to 
Christian thought about Christ what the surveyor’s base 
line is to every subsequent triangulation. My college 
friend in India, whom I have not seen for many years, is 
no stranger to me. I know what his attitude is toward 
many problems. I understand his disposition. I can 
almost forecast what he would do in a given situation, 
because of my acquaintance with him in those long-passed 
college days. The disciple knows what Christ is today on 
the basis of what He revealed Himself as being during the 


years He was upon earth, and that knowledge we get from 
the sacred writings. 


But we must not put the Bible in the place of Christ. 
How careful Jesus was to guard against this! He told His 
own Jewish people, ‘“Ye search the Scriptures, in them ye 
think ye have eternal life,’’ but there is no eternal life in 
any manuscript or book, any more than there is the heav- 
ing ocean in a map. ‘‘Ye search the Scriptures, in them 
ye think ye have eternal life, but they are they that testify 
of me, and ye will not come unto Me, that ye might have 
life.’’ The eternal life is not in a book, but in a relation- 
ship to Jesus Christ. To know Him is life eternal. 


This fact throws some light upon the modern specula- 
tion suggested by the question, Is the historic Jesus neces- 
sary to Christianity? May we not be good Christians 
apart from the historic Christ ? Well, the answer to that 
question depends wholly on what you mean by Christianity. 
If by Christianity you mean an ethical code, of course you 
do not need the Jesus of history. An ethical maxim, the 
indication of a beautiful course of conduct, may exert its 
power over us no matter who enunciated the principle. 
We may go further ; if Christianity means simply a set of 
ideas about the moral order, about the nature of God, if it 
is all summed up in the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man, you can get on without the Christ of history. 
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These fine truths, when once enunciated, are not especially 
dependent upon the brain or life of him who first gave 
them expression. We may go still further; if Jesus is 
simply to be relegated to the order of the prophets, though 
He be the greatest of them, we sustain only a relative loss 
in ceasing to believe that He was an historic personality. 
We know very little comparatively about the author of the 
prophecies of Isaiah. Many Biblical students feel much 
uncertainty about the career or even the name of the man 
who wrote those great chapters from the 40th on, giving 
the clearest forecast to be found in the whole Old Testa- 
ment as to the suffering Redeemer. I cannot see that 
anything vital is imperilled by our ignorance. If Jesus is 
only a prophet speaking from God, we are practically 
Mohammedans in our Christology, and as long as we have 
what someone put on His lips it is not of the first importance 
whether or not He really lived. 


The importance to us of the answer to the question 
whether or not Christ ever lived and whether or not He 
is living now, depends largely upon what we want of 
Him, what need He meets. If we simply want an ideal 
man, the question is not very important. It is generally 
admitted that the finest representations of womanhood are 
the Antigone of Sophocles and the Cordelia of Shakespeare. 
Neither lived. If we want a set of moral and religious 
ideas, still the question is not vital. The value of ideas is 
singularly independent of their authorship. Indeed those 
who give them to the world frequently have stolen them 
from others of whom we have never heard. An idea stands 
in its own strength. 


But if we need something more than noble ideals and 
true conceptions, if we need moral power, the moral power 
that our psychology is teaching us is only generated by 
personality and propagated in personal relation ; if we need 
power to conquer ourselves and circumstances and be equal 
to life ; then we need a Person, a Living Person with whom 
we may come into relationship. We needa Friend, a Lord, 
a Saviour. 
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The religion that makes Jesus a pale Syrian myth, 
whatever else it may be, is not Christianity, for at the 
heart of Christianity is the living Saviour and Lord. 


II. In the second place, let us notice that the Living 
Christ who is so largely mediated to us by the Bible is the 
gift to faith—what faith receives. 


You can receive any material thing, a coin, a jewel or 
a fortune, and remain the same person after it as before. 
But there is one thing in this world that you cannot receive 
and remain the same person as before, and that is, a friend- 
ship, a fellowship. You cannot respond in love to another 
personality without being assimilated to the nature of the 
one to whom you open your heart. For the very reception 
of a friendship implies subtile affinities and corresponden- 
cies of your own nature with that of your friend. 


We see this in every marriage entered into with a full 
heart. The high-minded, pure-hearted girl who allies her- 
self with a man of low tastes and unworthy purposes, may 
not in every case fall to his level, but she has weighted her 
life with a drag to her best development and finest aspira- 
tions. On the contrary, the lower nature may find in the 
friendship of the higher the best inspiration to nobler 
living. Our blood relatives do not always deeply move us. 
Between mother and daughter; between father and son, 
there may be a deep gulf, no electric spark of inner appre- 
ciation, fellowship or communion passes between them. 
But between those whose inner lives really open to one 
another, whose souls, to use the expressive figure of the 
Scriptures, are knit to one another, there exits the supreme 
power for the transformation of life to better or worse. 


What faith receives from the Lord Jesus is not a 
policy of insurance, nor a ticket to heaven, but a fellowship 
with Himself, and we cannot receive that without respond- 
ing to His gracious and righteous personality. 


You will find that the great privilege of your lives will 
grow out of your association with noble souls. For myself 
I have so prized the opportunity of seeing and hearing 
great men that I have been careless of time and money 
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to enjoy the opportunity. Many times my whole connec- 
tion with them has been that of a listener to some address. 
But the effort and expenditure have been worth all it cost. 
I have seen the man, responded to his power, and have been 
thankful for that slight association. At other times I have 
come into closer relationship with a few men who have 
given me their friendship, and I have had no choicer 
privilege than that. 


Those experiences have given me my deepest appreci- 
ation of the Lord Jesus. There is no conceivable blessing 
comparable with that of receiving the friendship and fellow- 
ship of the Living Christ. Today my conception of salva- 
tion is fellowship with Christ. There are a great many 
things I do not begin to understand. The future is as 
dark to me as to other men. I am perfectly satisfied that 
I cannot save myself, and that I have no righteousness by 
which to be justified, but what I rely upon in the friendship 
of Jesus Christ. If He fails me everything fails. 


I feel like saying with the British soldier in the trenches 
in France who wrote last September in the London Specta- 
tor that little poem, addressed to Jesus, which has gone 
around the world: 


“‘Though we forgot You, —You will not forget us. 
We feel sure You will not forget us. 

And so we ask for courage, strength and pardon, 
Especially I think we ask for pardon, — 

And that You’ll stand by us to the last.’’ 


That assurance that He’ll stand by us to the last is the 
only ground of the Christian’s outlook upon the vast and 
solemn mystery of the future. 


III. In the third place, let us note that it is the dis- 
tinetive office of the Christian ministry to promote the 
relationship of men to the Living Christ, which is princi- 
pally mediated by the Scriptures, and constitutes salvation. 
The chief business of the minister is what St. Paul called 
‘‘preaching Christ.’’ That phrase, however, is so familiar 
that, like a worn coin, it has lost its sharp outline and often 
we fail to appreciate its content. 
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And to ‘‘preach Christ,’’ what a task itis! It is not 
to quote verses from the Bible; it is not to construct well 
articulated orations: it is to present the Living Christ 
whom we have known in the Scriptures and above all, in 
the deepest experiences of our own souls, so attractively 
and so compellingly that those who listen to us shall want 
to know Him and be led to make the great venture of faith 
and give themselves loyally and wholeheartedly to Him. 


That is the way Christianity has won its triumphs. 
A mother has whispered a word to a child, a friend has 
made an appeal and bornea witness to a friend, a preacher 
has spoken of Him to his hearers, and forthwith the child 
and friend and hearer have found the pearl of great price, 
the friendship of the Lord Jesus, and they have sold all and 
possessed it. 


That prince of preachers, the late Dr. Richard S. 
Storrs, once said that his conception of the result of 
preaching was that a man might, on a Sunday evening, 
come into the Church of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn, where 
he ministered for fifty years, a ribald skeptic and go out of 
its portals an hour later an adoring believer. 


It sometimes seems as if our modern pulpits were in 
danger of making the accidental and subsidiary, primary. 
Historical, and sociological discussions and philanthopic and 
political appeals may have their place in the pulpit; Ido 
not deny that ; but their places are in genetic relationship 
to the Lordship of Christ, as showing what His Lordship 
involves in the actual conduct of life and the management 
of affairs, but such appeals hardly have a bearing upon 
those who do not submit to the Lordship of Christ and have 
no vital fellowship with Him. 


The central aim of the ministry is winning men to 
Christ, and I can wish no choicer blessing to you, my 
brethren, than that as the result of your preaching you may 
have young children and students, and mothers and labor- 
ing men, and leaders in affairs come to you and say, I 
entered your church this morning, blind to the best in life, 
and my eyes have been opened, I have found Him, and I 
am going to devote my life to His service ; and years after- 
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ward to have them say to you, I was born in your church, 
sitting in that pew, some words of yours showed me the 
Lord Jesus, and I became a disciple. 


To ‘‘preach Christ,’?’ what a work it is! For many 
years, now, as a teacher of History I have sought to pre- 
sent to my classes some of the great figures of the past, — 
Wyckliffe, and Calvin, and Wesley, —and I have been con- 
scious of the magnitude of presenting these great men so 
that my students shall realize their personality and feel their 
power. It is impossible to present even men like these 
adequately. Our best efforts simply convey a shadow of 
the real living man. To ‘‘preach Christ,’’ to present Him 
adequately and worthily, it is beyond the reach of human 
powers. Yet that is the work to which you are called. 
No study is too arduous, if it contributes to your success in 
that task. But study is not enough. Your best efforts in 
that direction will be of no avail, your sermons will be 
sounding brass, unless your own discipleship is so real that 
you know Christ vitally and thoroughly, unless He is your 
Redeemer and Lord. 


I do not think highly of St. Gaudens’ statue of Phillips 
Brooks which stands at the side of Trinity Church, Boston. 
It is a pity that the great sculptor was not spared to work 
out his thought more adequately, but the conception itself 
is a noble one. There behind the preacher stands the 
Living Christ, with His hand upon His servant. The 
preacher’s hearers cannot see the Christ, but the preacher 
is in contact with Him and the inspiration and power of 
the preacher’s word comes from that unseen Presence. 
The word of the preacher becomes the word of the Lord. 
May the Living Christ hold a relation like that to you all! 
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“Quit You Like Men” 


Professor John M. English, D. D., gave the address to the Gradu- 
ating Class on Commencement Day. He spoke as follows on the 
topic, “Quit You Like Men.” 


Technically speaking your school days areended. You 
will not cease to be students, but you will no more assemble 
as a class in the recitation room at the summons of the 
bell. The schools have done for you what they could. 
They have been able, however, todo scarcely more than to 
lead you to the door of the temple of truth. Hach one of 
you has had to enter for himself and worship at her shrine. 
Under the guidance of your teachers you have prepared 
yourselves for the Christian ministry. 

' In bringing to you the parting words of the Faculty 
I am to speak, for a few moments, on The Human Quality 
in the Modern Minister. ‘‘Quit you like men.”’ 

As you stand here to-day with your school life behind 
you and your life-work before you, the three-fold inquiry 
must come home to you with peculiar force; What is the 
Christian Ministry for? What constitutes its chief glory? 
Why am I entering it? Back of every other answer, 
and including every other, is this: The Christian Min- 
ister transmits to his fellow-men supernatural truth and 
supernatural power. All human gifts and opportunities 
have their source in God, yet they may be used in an 
entirely natural way, that is, with no conscious reference 
to God. Mencan think out their sciences, philosophies, 
literatures, arts, inventions, and be pronounced atheists. 
A Morse, a Lord Kelvin, a Bell, a Marconi, an Edison may 
or may not be christian men. It makes no difference so far 
as their contributions to modern civilization are concerned. 
In a real sense they are independent investigators, exper- 
imenters, inventors. They think their own thoughts. It 
is not so with the Christian Ministry in dealing with 
supernatural truth and supernatural energy. 

The Christian salvation is first of all, supernatural 
truth. It contains ideas that make their appeal directly 
to the human mind. ‘‘Truth,’’ says Shedd, ‘‘does its work 
as soon as it enters the soul, and it enters the soul the 
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moment thinking upon it begins.’’ The truth of the gos- 
pel enters the soul, but not from the unaided brain of man. 
It originates with God, and He entrusts it to men. In 
Paul’s fine phrase, ‘‘It is God, that said, Light shall shine 
out of darkness, who shined in our hearts to give the light 
of the knowledge of God in the face of Christ.’? Every 
true preacher does his own thinking upon the gospel, and 
presents it to men from his own point of view, and in his 
own terms. But the content of his message is God-given, 
not man invented. He thinks God’s thoughts after Him. 


The christian salvation is more than supernatural 
truth: it is supernatural power infused into the entire 
human personality. Ultimately it is not thought but force, 
not idea, but life. It was the greatest of the apostles that 
exclaimed, ‘‘I am not ashamed of the gospel, for it is the 
power of God unto salvation.’’ And this power is other 
and more than the release of the energy of the minister’s 
native self. He is merely the channel through which it 
flows, the agent through whom it finds expression and 
achieves its vast and splendid values. He gives to men 
what God gives to him. This means that the chief asset 
of your ministry is not fine intellectual gifts, not ample 
learning, not choice culture, not eloquent speech, not 
superior organizing and administrative ability, not zeal 
for social welfare, but the power of God. 


There lurks here, however, a subtle peril. Strange 
and paradoxical as it sounds your supernatural equipment 
may be your very undoing. It may separate you from 
your fellow-men. It may give the impression that you are 
handing out something from heaven to men across a chasm 
that stretches between you and them. 


Supernatural truth and energy are to be transmuted 
into genuine human quality. They are to find expression 
through you, not as demi-gods, but as men identified with 
your kind. Of Jesus it is said, ‘“being found in fashion as 
aman.”’ ‘‘Made like unto his brethren, of whom he was 
not ashamed.’’ He took on him not the nature of angels, 
but the seed of Abraham.’’ ‘“‘Be thoroughly human. 
Although the truth and the power which are the ‘‘crown of 
your glorying,’’ do not originate with you, give them 
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generous and grateful hospitality, and afford them large 
outlet through that which links you with your race, and 
makes you brother men, with warm, true hearts beating 
close to the hearts of others. Henry Ward Beecher used 
to say, ‘‘Some preachers are all God, and no man.’’ And 
Dr. Stalker has said, ‘‘The polish given by education telis, 
no doubt, but the size of the primordial mass of manhood 
tells still more.’’ ‘‘Quit you likemen.’”’ In the best sense 
be men among men. 


Through what human qualities may you transmit sup- 
ernatural truths and supernatural power to your fellow- 
men? 

Personal winsomeness is one of these qualities. Be 
likable men. Draw others to you by the golden cord of 
geniality. Jesus possessed that amenity which attracted 
to him persons of all classes, and of all ages, men, women, 
and children. They wanted to be near him, to hear him, 
and to feel his influence. James Russell Lowell remarked 
of Dean Stanley, ‘‘I think no other man ever lived who 
was so pleasant to so many people.’’ As the Dean of 
Westminster Abbey, where he had to do with all sorts of 
people from all the nations of earth, how invaluable an 
equipment his pleasantness was! Theodore L. Cuyler, one 
of the most successful ministers our country has had, said, 
‘Scores of ministers do not seem to remember that they 
can do but very little good to people who do not like them.”’ 
Spurgeon’s brother said of him, “‘A great deal of my 
brother’s success was due to his geniality.’”’ Itis no day 
for a minister of a blunt repelling manner. There is loud 
call for christian gentlemen in the christian ministry. 


Sagacity is essential to the minister in transmitting 
supernatural truth and power to his fellow-men. Sagacity 
is that broad, practical wisdom which leads to right speech 
and right action at the right time. Years ago when Dr. 
Cornelius was Secretary of the American Education 
Society, he spoke to Dr. Nettleton, the famous evangelist, 
about the qualifications of young men with the ministry in 
view, naming those qualifications in this order, piety, 
talents, scholarship, discretion. ‘‘Change the order,’’ said 
Dr. Nettleton, “‘Put discretion next to piety.’’ All men 
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who achieve the largest success in life in whatever sphere 
of endeavor are eminent for this sort of homely wisdom. 
The two greatest college presidents that American Baptists 
have had, Francis Wayland of Brown University, and 
Martin B. Anderson of the University of Rochester, 
chiefly owed their remarkable success, not to the possession 
in exceptional degree of technical scholarship, but to that 
fine balance and poise of powers which we term judgment, 
wisdom, discretion, sagacity. This was the outstanding 
equipment of Booker T. Washington in building up the 
great Tuskegee Institution. Such men see as by intuition 
the thing to be said or done, or left unsaid or undone, 
“Discretion of speech is more than eloquence,’”’ says 
Bacon. Owing to the widening of the function of the 
modern minister, and to his larger contact and more deli- 
cate dealing with men this qualification is more in demand, 
as it is more essential, than it was in the old-time ministry. 


Sympathy is central in the minister in imparting sup- 
ernatural truth and energy to men. Sympathy does not 
consist in speaking a few encouraging and comforting 
words to aged people in weakness and sorrow. It is a 
thoroughly virile quality in the minister. It means fellow- 
feeling, putting oneself in the place of others in their 
varied conditions of joy or of grief, of prosperity or of 
adversity, of strength or of weakness, and a corresponding 
ability to manifest it. A cold-blooded undemonstrative 
man has no call to a present-day ministry. He may have 
marked ability, and may be very useful in some occupa- 
tions in life, but he is disqualified to interpret to men the 
precious truth and power of the christian gospel. Cultivate 
your warmer, tenderer feelings. Human sympathy was 
the open secret of the deep and wide-reaching influence 
of the ministry of Phillips Brooks. When he passed into 
the unseen Boston seemed lonely because a great heart had 
ceased to beat. 


Ethical genuineness conveys supernatural truth and 
power tomen. The minister whose moral nature is sound 
to the core is the man through whom the eternal verities 
shine with splendor. George Adam Smith says, “A 
prophet is not a voice only. A prophet is a life behind a 
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voice. He who would speak for God must have lived for 
God. Speech is not the expression of a few thoughts of a 
man, but the utterance of his whole life. A man blossoms 
through his lips; and no man is a prophet whose word is 
not the virtue and the flower of a gracious and a conse- 
crated life.’’ Leaden moral instincts can never receive 
golden utterance. In your preaching, in your organizing 
and administering, in all your human relations and 
activities ring ethically true. Heed the truth of 
Wordsworth’s lines: 


‘“‘Whatis honor? ’Tis the finest sense 

Of justice which the human mind can frame, 
Intent each lurking frailty to disclaim, 

And guard the way of life from all offense 
Suffered or done.’’ 


A vigorous will is, perhaps, the completest expression 
of supernatural truth and power in the minister’s character 
and work. Will is the crowning glory of personality. 
Character is crystallized will. The significance of Jesus, 
your Master, is interpreted ultimately in the terms of will. 
His will made him what He was in relation to both God 
and men. What he was he taught. ‘I do always the 
things that are pleasing to my Father.” “If any man 
wills to do God’s will he shall know of the teaching.’’ The 
qualities that cluster about and manifest the will are such 
as these: tranquility, virility, self-reliance, self-mastery, 
authority, courage, heroism. Cultivate these and you will 
be ever enriching the manifestation of the christian gospel 
through yourselves. Thus will you be constant and influen- 
tial witnesses of supernatural truth and supernatural 
power. Deep will call unto deep, the deep of God’s per- 
sonality unto the deep of your personality. A flaming 
spiritual passion will possess you in proclaiming ‘‘the 
unsearchable riches of Christ,’’ “‘the gospel of the glory 
of the blessed God.’’ 
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_ The Church in the World 


The address to the Alumni was given on Wednesday morning, June 7, 
by Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., pastor of the Clinton Avenue Cong- 
regational Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., and President of the Board of 
Trustees of the Andover Theological Seminary. Dr. Boynton said in 
substance: 


It is unnecessary today more than to repeat the axio- 
matic statement that we are living in a new era. Your 
own eye has probably fallen upon and your own pencil 
marked, that trenchant word in Professor Lake’s last book 
which affirms that “‘a new age is certainly dawning upon 
us, but whether it shall come in light or in darkness 
depends upon the clarity of vision and the singleness of 
purpose of the stewards of the faith.’’ 

If you want the maximum truth out of the theological 
literature in the whole of the poetry of the day you have it 
here: 


“The new age stands as yet 
Half built against the sky 

Open to every gust of wind 
That passes by. 

Scaffolding veils its walls 

And the dim dust floats and falls 
As moving to and fro 

Their tasks the masons ply.”’ 


You have only to ask men, the strength of whose life 
was in the heart of yesterday, and who are still living in 
the golden hours of today, to give to you the narrative of 
their own life and experience in the ministry, in business, 
in politics, in every relationship, and put it down beside 
the parallel experience today, to make yourself absolutely 
convinced of the fact, not only that, ‘‘new occasions teach 
new duties,’’ as a general proposition, but that we are in 
the midst of those new occasions in the world which are 
pleading piteously, for the new duty. 


I want to lay down as a fundamental proposition, that 
the church in our age has an unparalleled and magnificent 
opportunity, and that the fundamental business of the 
church in this age, as in every other, is to bea purveyor of 
the opportunity of the worship of God through Jesus Christ, 
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Our Lord, to the hungry and needy and aspiring souls of 
men and women. If we make any other relation of the 
church’s life and work supreme as compared with this 
which is fundamental and absolute and comprehensive, we 
immeasurably weaken the church, just as we would weaken 
any structure if we should build a cupola, however fine, 
and at the same time should be knocking out the under- 
pinning. 

The church of Jesus Christ is an institution for wor- 
ship. When that worship becomes formal, the church has 
died and is desiccated. And when that worship is rich and 
pure and reverent, then souls are lifted up and strength- 
ened in the house of God and the church of the Most High 
assumes its real commanding position among the institutions 
of men. 


It is still true as it was true seventy years ago: 


‘‘Ah, sweeter than the marriage feast, 

Far sweeter it is to me, 

To go together to the kirk 

In goodly company. 

To go together to the kirk and all together pray 
While each to his great father bends 

Women and men and loving friends, 

And youths and maidens gay.”’ 


But the spirit of worship, is as comprehensive as the 
life which worships, and the help and strength of its 
divine inspiration is the church. So that it is true that the 
church is an institution of worship, which affords the 
opportunity for weary men and women to come into the 
refreshing presence of God, to come sometimes with a sigh 
and bear a song away. 

I. The church with its worshipping ministry is, first 
of all, the Eye of the World. You remember that story of 
a young man who with an elderly gentleman was going up 
the Rhine, and one night they came to Bingen-on-Rhine. 
It rained. They made their way to a hotel. Everything 
was miserable and unsatisfactory. The young man, whose 
powers of discipline had not been trained, became impatient 
when he had to put up in this little, dirty town, and he 
expressed the hope that he might never see it again. The 
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next morning his friend invited him to go with him up to 
the summit of a neighboring mountain. They reached the 
summit just at noon, and the older gentleman turned the 
young man around, and he saw spread out before him the 
wonderful valley of the Rhine, and the river itself, like a 
glistening thread, winding its way here and there. Here 
were wonderful vineyards and palaces glistening in the 
sunlight and in the midst of it all, like an imbedded jewel 
in the heart of a crown, there was the despised Bingen of 
yesterday, smiling at him and laughing at him beneath the 
jeweled rays of the noon day sun. He was confused in 
spirit. He was sorry for the hasty word of yesterday. 
He could look only with admiration upon that village which 
he had hoped he would never see again. And seeing not 
only his confusion but his repentance, his friend of the 
riper years turned and said to him, ‘“My boy, my boy, 
always get the perspective in this world before you hasten 
to your sweeping conclusion.”’ 


That is the business of the church of the living God in 
the world of the present day — to be the eye of the world 
and to see the wider and more inclusive horizons. 


Will you agree with me that one of the greatest defects 
of this truly marvelous age in which we live is that multi- 
tudes of people have overdone principles of the importance 
of time and underdone appreciation of the relationships of 
the eternal in time? Will you agree with me that perhaps 
we have yoked up with our serious thought of the future 
our idea of eternity until it has come to have in itself an 
apartness from modern present experiences? Do you see 
the influence of the eternal in the modern business of 
today? Is it not with its triumphant success absolutely 
geared up upon the principle of time? It must be up to 
the minute, they tell us again and again. It must be done 
right here and now, they say. ‘‘Live while you live. We 
have today; we do not know much about tomorrow.’’ The 
present is over-accentuated in every department of life. 
They have substituted the luxury of life for the lowliness 
of true Christian faith. Time is being over-accentuated in 
the life of the world today. It is fascinating; it is bright; 
it is engaging. Eternity, well, that is another matter, 
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about which there is comparatively little thought. With 
reference to the yonder experience there is not a very 
overweening desire to know among the average sons and 
daughters of the faith. 


Now the church of the living God stands in the world, 
for the idea of the eternal, for the expression of the great 
eternal idea with such directness, with such eagerness, 
with such joy in the life that now is, that it shall become 
increasingly the fundamental inspiration of this age, and 
shall perpetuate this great idea. It is a part of the pathos 
of modern times that so many of the travelers across the 
fields of time have forgotten that they are pilgrims of the 
infinite. 


And if the eye of the church sees not clearly in the 
eternal horizons in an age like this, she misses the high 
calling wherewith she is called, for she has no higher 
prerogative and no nobler obligation, she has no finer 
opportunity than to stand in the midst of this day and 
generation with such a vision of God that she may be the 
representative of the eternal idea to men and women as 
they go to their worship and from their worship to the 
varied relationships of the day. 


It is no insignificant mission of the church of the living 
God in the age in which we are living that it has for its 
real business being the eye of the world and seeing into 
the eternal horizons and telling the world clearly and per- 
suasively and definitely what it sees. 


II. Then again the church is the ear of the world. 
She is supposed to turn away from the strident voices of 
the lower life; she is supposed to have an ear of her 
own, by reason of which she can hear the clear notes in 
the divers strains, and by the power of which she can 
become aware of the progress of the truth of the living 
God, and make her declarations with reference to that 
truth, in humility, to be sure, but in fine and resplendent 
honor. 


Sad-hearted is the church, and of little influence the 
church as well, which believes that the truth of the living 
God has been once and for all time spoken to any denomi- 
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nation, to any combination to any people, and that 
henceforth it is its business to reproduce to the varying 
generations, with their varying needs, the affirmations of 
truth which have been made in days long since passed and 
under conditions as different from those in which we live 
as the faint light of the morning differs from the gather- 
ing shadows of the evening. 


You have only to read that wonderful book by one of 
your own men, Dr. Clarke’s ‘“Sixty Years with the Bible,’’ 
to see what I am driving at and what I am trying to say, 
that it is the business of the church to be the ear of the 
world, to hear the advancing footsteps of the truth of the 
living God as that truth is enlarged and deepened by the 
intelligence of men on the one hand, made clear by the 
sacrificial appropriations of the truth on the other, and 
takes its conquering way down the ages revealing increas- 
ingly to the church of the living God the resources of its 
divine power and strength and influence in the midst of 
new situations and in the presence of new duties. 


What pathos, what tragedy, in an age like our own, 
when the world is moving in seven-league boots, if it 
should be true that the contribution of truth which the 
church had to offer to our age was simply an expression 
which had been fashioned and framed by men living 
hundreds of years ago, with no opportunity to know the 
fashion of truth for our own day and generation and with 
no equipment like that of those who have been faithful in 
our day to its high implications and toits noble realizations. 


A young girl who came from a simple, Christian home 
where piety was strong and intelligence was weak, went 
to one of our girls’ colleges a while ago, and studied the 
Bible under a professor. After she had been studying for 
three or four weeks she found herself where so many 
students find themselves, in the midst of confusion. By the 
way, that is a good place for a student to be! At the close 
of one of the lectures she said, “‘I shall have to listen to 
these lectures, because if I do not I shall not be able to pass 
the examination, but I wont believe a single thing he says.’’ 
That was pathetic. The little girl had built up a fence 
around her spiritual self and was going to measure the 
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bounds of the eternal truth by the narrow standard through 
which it had come to her in a home whose characteristic 
was beautiful piety, but from which she had been sent away 
in order that she might have a widening spiritual horizon 
and a comprehensive life which had been denied her in the 
home. . 

The church is the ear of the world, and it is its business 
to hear the notes of God which are being played upon the 
divine organ for the benefit of our day and of our generation. 
And except the church is brave enough to listen to the note 
of God on the one hand, and having heard it to announce it 
upon the other, the future of the church as a spiritual influ- 
ence in the world is bound in shallows and in miseries. 


III. The church, moreover, must be the heart of the 
world today. And there are two things which a good heart 
always does. It is a reservoir of compassion on the one 
hand, and it is also a manufacturer of courage upon the 
other. So self-evident are these propositions that they 
need only to be mentioned. These are days in which we 
hear a great deal about humanity, and we cannot hear 
too much about humanity. But we must not forget that 
no one ever ministers to humanity except his own heart is 
geared up with the heart of the Eternal, and through him 
the compassion and courage of God are ministered to a 
needy world. 


Some years ago a young woman who had graduated 
from one of our New England colleges, came to my study 
and said she was about to open a social settlement in the 
city in which at that time I happened to be living, and I 
allowed that was a fine aspiration for a young woman of 
college culture. She said, “‘But you know we are not 
going to have any religion connected with our work because 
if we should undertake to introduce religion into our settle- 
ment it would hinder our work and we could not accomplish 
what we desire.’’ I told her I hoped she would have suc- 
cess in her undertaking. She went away and toiled for 
two years and worked with an absolutely sacrificial spirit 
for the uplift ofa great community. After two years there 
was another call at the study, and she said, ‘‘Dr. Boynton, 
would you be willing to come down to the settlement house 
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and hold a religious service with us?’’ I said I should be 
very glad to, but I thought religion was not to be intro- 
duced. She said, ‘I thought so two years ago, but we 
teachers ourselves find that we must have something more 
than we seem at present to be possessed of, in order to 
have the compassion and courage for accomplishing the 
work we are setting out to do.’”’ And later public worship 
was set up in the heart of that social settlement and has 
found increasing opportunity for its beneficent and for its 
blessed exercises ever since. The heart of the church is 
needed in its compassion and in its splendid courage as well 
in every department of the work today, if the world on the 
one hand is to respond to the high ideals, and the church 
on the other is to accept her gracious modern opportunity. 


IV. Oncemore. The church is the hand of the world, 
whose business it is to give out in beneficent service and in 
loving sympathy for the sake of humanity. We are so 
smug in the home life of many of our churches that we 
have actually caused ourselves to believe that our mission- 
ary enterprises are incidental efforts on the part of the 
church, and the result has inevitably followed, that in many 
quarters the missionary himself is regarded as an append- 
age to the church rather than as a real leader of the 
church. If you know missions, you know that the mission- 
ary today is the forward marching man in the church of 
the living God, and that in the missionary station the 
missionary works through the sacrifice of life and of service 
to build up the kingdom of God in a way that more and 
more challenges those who have had their religious expe- 
riences in the home churches, when they familiarize 
themselves with the splendid and aggressive work of our 
missionary abroad. 


I met a missionary yesterday afternoon, having seen 
him before, one of your own Baptist men, amanof seventy 
years of age, who had been detained two or three years by 
reason of ill health in his family, and he looked me in the 
eye, — seventy years of age, when men are usually think- 
ing of getting under cover, into the more gentle relation- 
ships of life—and he said, ‘‘I am just longing for the day 
when I can go back again and finish the work which I was 
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obliged to leave.’’? He is the church’s hand of the world, 
one of a thousand, nay, ten thousand royal souls who have 
learned not only the beauty of worship, but the holiness 
and wholeness of that life which invests itself in the far- 
away operations of the incoming kingdom of God. 


And now may I turn for a very few minutes to speak 
plainly a word or two about the minister for a world like 
this, who is to represent this church, this institution of 
worship, which is the eye and the heart and hand of the 
world. What sort of a man ought he to be ? 


You and I know very well that the first indispensable 
characteristic of the Christian minister for a world like this 
is that he shall possess a character which needs no apology. 
These are days when temptations, my bretheren, are 
very strong upon the minister. The ministers are bound 
to live under limitations in a day where all around them is 
luxury and where the limitations pinch a little more sting- 
ingly with every passing year. The temptation is to 
compromise. That is the reason why some ministers now 
and then have gone into the hair oil business, and some 
have gone into the candy business, and some ministers 
have gone into the lumber business. Every one of them 
has compromised the high calling wherewith he is called by 
attempting to get rich on the side while standing before the 
world as representing the sacrificial love of Jesus Christ, 
and has inflicted a blow upon the Christian ministry which 
is almost irreparable, for the world is tempted to believe 
that every minister has his price. That this talk about 
sacrifice and about limitations is after all but talk. The 
church can never influence the world if her priests are half 
ministers and the other half manufacturers. The church 
can never compel the respect of that great company of men 
and women who have little to do with the church if they 
find that the ministry is dividing its time between an effort 
to escape the financial limitations of its calling on the one 
hand and preach the gospel on the other. 


You remember that it was when Mathew Arnold, whose 
mind did not fit him always to see the other side of every 
proposition, went down into the slums of London, that he 
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was obliged to speak in most enthusiastic terms concerning 
a man whose calling he had most frequently criticized when 
he found him down there on a hot summer day prosecuting 
his sacrificial ministry of the gospel and doing his blessed 
work. Hear Mathew Arnold 


Not with vain toil thou laborest through the night 
Thou mak’st the heaven thou hop’st 
Indeed thy home! 


You cannot compromise with any other calling under 
God’s heaven and realize yourself in a large way in this 
great calling wherewith you are called. The fundamental 
characteristic of the minister of the church of the living 
God in our day should be this, fellowship with Jesus Christ. 
He develops increasingly a character which cannot be 
assaulted at the point of self interest or at the point of self 
indulgence. 


The minister must so believe in his task as to be 
content with such things as he has. I know a minister in 
the country sometimes looks with a bit of envy upon the 
minister whose burdens center in the city, and I know on 
the very best authority that the minister in the city often 
envies the brother who has the delicious privileges of the 
country. But whether his choice is the city pastorate or 
the country pastorate, the fundamental fact is that he must 
so believe in the ministry in our day as that he will be 
content with his personal disposition of his life. 


One thing more. The minister who for Jesus’ sake is 
continually re-enforcing his personal character so that he 
stands like a man and not like a sissy in his day and gener- 
ation, confronts the task which has been assigned him, 
seeing its honor and glory wherever it may be. He will 
increasingly have courage in his soul, not only with 
reference to his own personal life, but with reference to 
the incoming of the wonderful destiny of the kingdom of 
God. 


Let us get rid of the notion that this era of the world 
is a hard chance for the church of Jesus Christ. It is the 
finest chance the church of Jesus Christ has ever had, if 
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the church will only measure up to it in the spirit of our 
Lord and'Saviour, Jesus Christ. There is nothing about 
the times that is impotent. There is a need on the part of 
ministers and laymen alike of a recreated spirit, that we 
may take this church, which is the eye and the ear and the 
heart and the hand of the world, and through the spirit 
which we put into it, as men of Jesus Christ, furnish the 
opportunity for the church to realize itself. When we do 
that every one of us will be a little representation in our 
lives of Wordsworth’s description of a minister : 


“‘One whose least distinguished day 

Shines with some portion, that heavenly radiance 
That makes the blessed angels envious 

Pitying human cares.’’ 
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Waste and Repair 
Ethical Values and the World War 


The annual oration before the Alumni was given on Wednesday 
evening, June 7, by Rev. Austin K. de Blois, Ph.D., D.D., Lb. D., 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, Boston. Class of 1891. His topic 
was “Waste and Repair. Ethical Values and the World War.” 
Dr. de Blois said in substance : 


The world war has laid its hands upon every fair and 
lovely thing within its reach. It has produced nothing 
positive or permanent. In its direct effects it has produced 
nothing but misery and ruin. Europe is drenched with 
blood. Nothing has been established; all things have been 
shaken; vast armies are deadlocked ; the spirit of chaos 
rules. There has been vast waste in the social order. It 
has been as though all the streams and rivulets, watering 
an immense and fertile plain had been brought together in 
a single broad river, and that river directed between 
massive banks of granite to the distant sea, leaving the 
land dry and barren. 


The financial outlay has been enormous. Approxi- 
mately forty-five billions of dollars is the estimate of 
English, French and German economists of the direct 
expense, and the indirect expense through the withdrawal 
of many millions of men from productive labor, the vast 
destruction of cities, ships, railways, bridges, roads, fac- 
tories and agricultural values, the derangement of the 
whole machinery of distribution and the cost of pensions 
will amount to another forty-five billions. 


Far more frightful is the human sacrifice. A careful 
estimate places this at four million men in twenty months, 
either dead or permanently incapacitated. These men are 
chiefly young men, possessing the strongest bodies, the 
finest brains, the most powerful wills, the most fearless 
spirits. 


So we are brought to the fact of waste through racial 
deterioration. The men who are the hope and promise of 
the future are on the firing line. ‘‘Who can estimate,”’ 
says Viscount Bryce, ‘‘what is being lost to literature, and 
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learning and science from the deaths of those whose strong 
and cultivated intelligence might have made great discov- 
eries or added to the stores of the world’s thought ?”’ 


The supreme loss, however, has been in the realm of 
the moral, the ideal, the spiritual. The frailty of our 
elaborately constructed schemes of international law has 
been revealed. The deeper international fellowships have 
been destroyed. The dominant influence of low ideals, 
brute force and machine methods in war have been shown. 
Every vestige of romance and chivalry seems to have fled. 
Men are massacred in masses by machinery. These are 
the ways, not of men, not even of beasts, but of devils. 


The sources of this ethical failure may be seen if we 
look carefully at the recent history of Germany and 
England—the two nations usually regarded as the most 
thoroughly representative of the two groups involved in 
the war. We are apt to dismiss the whole matter of 
Germany’s colossal achievements in this war by saying, 
“Oh, of course they have been able to do this or that; they 
are so highly organized; they have been preparing for forty 
years; they have a great military machine.’’ These 
achievements and victories are a startling and unwelcome 
illustration of the fact that Germany has been the strong 
leader in almost every department of thought and action 
during the past generation. But the terrible truth is that 
the world’s brains have been prostituted to unholy and 
barbarous ends, that Germany has paused at no act, how- 
ever unlawful or savage, to further her causes and aims. 
This spirit is embodied in the famous phrase “‘the Will to 
Power.’’ It is arbitrary, intense and wholly selfish. It 
means the fusing, the concentration of all individual 
energies, and the exertion of that massed energy on behalf 
of the State, and in the name of that totality of influences 
called “‘Kultur.’’ It is Force, dominant, dominating and 
victorious. The instruction in the home, the education of 
the schools, the discipline of the years of military training 
all bear toward one great end. 


The worship of the doctrine of Force changed and 
moulded all disciplines. Philosophie idealism vanished. 
A materialistic science became dominant and autocratic. 
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Industrial and civic life were organized on a basis of rigid 
and soulless efficiency. The tendency in practical morals 
ran toward egoism and pessimism. The religious life was 
formalized and superficialized. Theology lost its vigor and 
its constructive power, and became predominantly critical 
and negative. There was marvellous efficiency, immense 
material progress with moral failure and spiritual bank- 
ruptcy. 


In turning to English life we may discern there also 
an ethical lapse. Except in the later days of the Roman 
Empire it is probable that no people ever has given itself 
more completely to pleasure seeking than did England in 
the years before the war. The drink habit reached its 
high water mark in 1914. The so called ‘‘lower classes,”’ 
having little time for freedom or sports, were forced to 
restrict themselves to gambling and drink. Hearing the 
laughter of higher England engrossed in its pleasures, 
lower England kept demanding more and more insistently 
its right to freedom and leisure. So there grew that indus- 
trial unrest, the deepening of the horrid chasm between 
the privileged classes and the working classes, which has 
borne such threatening fruitage in labor disputes and 
strikes since the war began. 


Thus these contrasted phenomena appeared before the 
erash came. In Germany, a soulless efficiency, a state of 
terrible preparedness; in England, a soul-destroying plea- 
sure-worship, and the presence of a defiant proletariat 
involving a state of terrible unpreparedness. Are we in 
this land learning the lessons written in fire and blood 
across the face of Europe? Are we deeply pondering 
the ultimate principles, and seeking to interpret them 
aright, or are we going blithely on our jovial way, thinking 
shallow thoughts and discussing secondary themes in con- 
nection with the progress of the conflict? Is the wara 
sensation or a revelation ? 


We may say that the answer is an easy one. America 
has learned that the nations need guns and ammunition. 
She has coined hundreds of millions out of Europe’s need. 
America has learned more. She has supplied goods and 
provisions of every sort and at the highest possible prices 
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to whatever nation she could reach. More than this New 
York has supplanted London as the world’s financial 
centre. Our statesmen and financiers are taking measures 
to secure a large trade leadership. Besides this we have 
contributed some tens of millions to the relief of the dis- 
tressed of Belgium, Poland and Serbia. Best of all many 
of our physicians and nurses have dared every danger and 
death in various hideous forms in order to alleviate human 
misery. The one sacred banner of Christ-like love on the 
battlefields of Europe is the Red Cross badge. 


Another lesson we have been learning is the necessity 
of military preparedness. However peace-loving we may 
be, by nature and training, we must remember that the 
other nations are not always so. It all reduces to the famil- 
iar but unanswerable argument; if I live in a dangerous 
neighborhood I must have locks and bars for my house, 
and pay taxes that the policemen may patrol the streets. 
The world has become a dangerous place for nations to 
live in. 

A grave peril in America at the present hour is self- 
complacency. We are a comfort loving people. Our 
American world has been made such a charming place in 
which to live. What a pity that we must still be sick, and 
still must die! Itis significant that the mush-room growth 
of faith-fads, which have sprung up recently in the garden 
of our American religious life are essentially comfort-cults. 
They have no world-vision; they are incapable of deep 
religious passion ; they do not seek to transform humanity 
into the image of our crucified and risen Lord. They 
simply teach men how to be more comfortable. 


It is significant that while America is in danger of los- 
ing her soul through the waste of ethical vigor and the 
absence of a conquering spiritual passion in Europe there 
are signs of repair. France is finding her soul. The lilies 
of France were never so lovely as today and England is 
finding her Empire. Her far spread possessions have been 
welded by the unbreakable bond of a common and supreme 
affection. The British Empire stands today, united, deter- 
mined, unconquerable, in the glorious cause of democracy 
against tyranny. There are also signs of a religious 
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awakening among the peoples. The chaplains give cheering 
testimony. They are everywhere received with hearty 
welcome by the soldiers, and their message is listened to 
eagerly. 

As the signs of waste and disintegration abroad are a’ 
challenge to our complacency, so the signs of repair and 
of ethical and religious reconstruction should be a challenge 
to our manhood and a call to a mighty consecration. 

If our government shall stand steadily for truth and 
honor, for right and justice in the midst of the clamorous 
confusion of the time; if it shall succeed in preserving an 
enlightened neutrality without overlooking wrong or com- 
promising with selfishness or yielding to any cowardly 
policy of self-interest, there can be but little doubt that at 
the war’s close America will take the place of acknowledged 
leadership amongst all the nations of the world. America 
must awake! Above all else it is vital that the church, the 
Christian people of America should awake. The apostles of 
naval and military preparedness, and of economical pre- 
paredness, have quickly grown to great numbers. But the 
prophets of the higher preparedness are still as lonely 
voices crying in the wilderness. ‘“‘Prepare ye, prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make his paths straight.’’ 


In her spiritual purpose America must lead the nations 
in the effort to maintain the future peace of the world and 
to guide the world toward a true democracy. And after 
the war there will be an unparalleled opportunity for phil- 
anthropic and missionary efforts of every sort. 


How may we prepare? For the Christian prayer is 
preparedness. Prayer will teach us how to think and plan 
and put forth consecrated effort. We need more theology 
and more religion in these days of preparation. We needa 
vivid and consuming conviction of the elementary truths of 
the Gospel, the holiness of God, the desolating fury of sin, the 
everlasting love of God, the atoning power of the cross, 
justification by faith in Jesus Christ, the measureless might 
of the spirit of God in the soul of the believer. We need as 
well that divine compassion, that willingness and eagerness 
for Christly service, that intimacy of relationship with the 
Heavenly Father which constitute true religion. 
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Newton and the Higher Education 


At the Trustees’ Dinner following the Commencement Exercises 
Rev. John S. Lyon, D. D., Secretary of the Board of Education of the 
Northern Baptist Convention spoke as follows: 


From the viewpoint of its educational work, the 
Baptist denomination is near the vortex of a crisis. Sta- 
tistical facts show that we have fallen far behind the goal 
which we should have reached in educational work in 
respect to the number and strength of our student body 
and the equipment, efficiency and aggressiveness of our 
instruction. The condition of many of our schools and 
colleges indicates a deplorable lack of denominational con- 
sciousness, pride and progressiveness. In place of denom- 
inational conviction and positiveness concerning the broad, 
fundamental principles of our faith, we find an over- 
emphasis in many quarters upon the requirements of 
interdenominational comity. This is a day of happy 
co-operation on the part of different denominations. No 
one would seek to do otherwise than encourage co-operative 
fellowship within all reasonable limits; but there is no 
requirement in such a situation that would justify us in 
becoming undenominationalized, to the extent of losing the 
profound and compelling conviction that we have as 
Baptists a great mission to perform, superb possibilities 
to realize and a challenge to heed which is more imperative 
today than at any other period of our history. 


All of this is said to enforce my contention that we 
need for our progress and for the execution of our special 
commission as Baptists denominational schools of the 
highest order as we have never needed them before. 
There are some who tell us that the distinctive principles 
for which our denomination has stood have been accepted 
by other denominations and wrought into the warp and 
woof of their belief and practise, and that our work is 
accomplished, at least to the extent of not requiring special 
sacrifice for the purpose of maintaining denominational 
schools. Our reply is that our work is not done, any more 
than the work of the American Constitution is done because 
its distinctive principles have been taken up into the fibre 
of the constitutions of all the States in the Union. 
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Before we can make the progress that is demanded, 
we shall have to overcome denominational indifference and 
a lazy willingness to let other denominations do our share 
in the work of promoting Christian education. We shall 
be ashamed to face the future if we do not make every 
reasonable sacrifice to do our share toward advancing 
Christian culture and to make good our place as one of the 
great groups in the Christian community which has been 
fitted into the divine economy of the ages. That there are 
some who are unwilling to contribute to the extent of 
enabling Baptists to do their share of the work of Christian 
education, is not particularly significant, in view of the 
fact that there are great hosts of Baptists who have heard 
the new and imperative challenge and who have caught 
the vision of a new day of opportunity in the work of 
advancing the Lord’s Kingdom in the earth. We need 
these denominational schools in order to set before the 
Baptists a great objective to challenge them to large 
undertakings and to furnish for them a point of sacrificial 
contribution for the sake of their own higher development, 
and also for the purpose of putting educational advantages 
in the way of thousands of Baptist young men who will 
never receive a higher education, especially in the West, 
unless they receive it in Baptist institutions. 


The positive and constructive phase of our educational 
proposition is inspiring. The Baptists all over the country 
are awakening to the great importance of revitalizing our 
educational institutions. This renewed interest, which is 
prophetic of final triumph, is indicated by the generous 
contributions which are being made to our schools and 
colleges, by the heroic sacrifices of many who are giving 
their lives in the interest of this advance movement, and 
by the attitude of the delegates at the meeting of the 
Northern Baptist Convention in Minneapolis last month, 
where a degree of enthusiasm and positive action devel- 
oped which insures a great advancement in the work of 
the Board of Education. We have reason to rejoice and to 
expect great things of ourselves. This isa national move- 
ment and we all need to get a continental vision in place 
of one that has been provincial. 
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It is fitting that I should close this address by remind- 
ing you of the fact that Newton Theological Seminary has 
a most significant place in this great national scheme for 
the promotion of Christian education. The history of this 
institution, its achievements and its present program 
amply entitle it to a conspicuous position in our effort to 
secure for our schools a fourteen million dollar endowment 
fund. Newton commands the respect and challenges the 
admiration of a host of Baptists. Itis ideally located. It 
offers to students who have been educated in the smaller 
Western colleges a unique opportunity, because of the 
character of its work and also because of its Boston and 
New England environment, to round out into full orbed 
completeness their equipment for the Christian ministry. 
I cannot overemphasize the importance of this institution 
to our work if we are to observe the law of proportion and 
keep our educational efforts co-ordinated in the highest 
degree. 


The campaign soon to start for the enlargement of 
Newton’s financial equipment should receive the heartiest 
support of every Baptist in New England. It should 
warm the blood and quicken the pulse of everyone inter- 
ested in what this Institution can contribute to all our 
moral, spiritual and intellectual values. I challenge you to 
make this work a great success. 
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_ FORM: OF BEQUEST 
1, PERMANENT FUND 


; I give: and bequeath,’ to Newton Theological Institution, 
incorporated under the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 


OE ne eee es dollars, to form a part of its 
Permanent Pi, ‘to be safely invested, and the net income 
only to be used for the general purposes of said corporation. — 


2. SCHOLARSHIP 


‘I give and bequeath to Newton Theological Institution, 
incorporated under the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 


1 RR ae Se Us ae SOG dollars, to be added to its perma- 
nent scholarship funds, to be safely invested, and the 
income only to be used for the purpose of aiding students 
an sard Institution. 


If it. be desired to give such funds a special name, add 


“the words “‘to be known asthe PEGG ROG has 


The Treasurer, Mr. A.. L. Scott, 60 Federal Street, 
Boston, will furnish information in regard to gifts to bear 
an annuity during the life of the donor or during the lives 
- of those whom the donor may designate. 


